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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 


The achievement of Continental scholars in large outline 
surveys of artistic production continues to claim the tribute 
of translation. Professor Carotti’s recognised skill in such 
perspectives will ensure a welcome to the second volume 
of his “ History of Art.” 

The author does not claim to have covered all the 
artistic phenomena evolved within the limits of his period : 
he freely admits that his work is elementary and intro¬ 
ductory in its intention. The value of such a panorama 
depends perhaps less on its fulness than on the stimulus 
it affords the adventurous imagination to more extensive 
researches, and on the stores of accessible scholarship to 
which the bibliography acts as index. As in his first 
volume, Professor Carotti has reinforced his facts by 
numerous illustrations, which, even on so small a scale, 
cannot fail to serve as an incentive to first-hand study of 
the originals. 

No student of history would maintain that progress is 
always upward : but a survey like the present does much 
to show that, in whatever direction, the complex claim 
of continuity is unbroken, and to disestablish the antithesis 
between successive periods of artistic development. The 
term medicmal will be found to cover a more fluctuating 
territory than formerly, but it may still be conveniently 
retained for purposes or general classification. 

The bibliography has benefited by Mrs Strong's revision, 
and, as in the previous volume, has been reconstructed 
and supplemented by her with particular regard to the 
convenience of English students. In some few cases, the 
loose system of reference, so universal in Italian books, 
has made it difficult or impossible to verify exactly the 
works recommended by Professor Carotti. 

October 1908 . 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


For the beginnings of meducval art we must go back 
to the first centuries of the Christian Era, and yet further 
to the civilisation and art of Rome, which had itself 
assimilated the surviving civilisation and arts of Greece 
and the East. Thus early Christian Art, whilst inspired 
by a new ideal, was in its technique the heir both of 
Roman and of Gncco-Oriental Art. In Italy and the 
Western Empire it was mainly of Roman extraction, as 
in the Catacombs and the churches of Constantine ; in the 
empire of the Gncco-Oriental world it was essentially of 
Greek and Oriental extraction, as in the splendid develop¬ 
ment known as Byzantine Art 

In the West art suffered eclipse through the calamitous 
invasions of the barbarians, while in the East Byzantine 
Art continued to develop and gave rise to Arab Art, 
which was later to assume such diverse forms of beauty 
in the various regions where it held sway. 

The first artistic outcome of the revival in the West was 
Carolingian Art, and, after the formation of the great new 
nations north of the Alps, appeared and developed 
successively, also north of the Alps, the robust ana severe 
Romanesque and the soaring, graceful Gothic, which 
seemed to spring up like a hymn of mystic joy. It 
flourished throughout Europe, but first in France, where it 
bore magnificent fruit, and whence it spread to England, 
Germany, Flanders, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, everywhere 
with new and original characteristics. 

I shall briefly discuss all the above-mentioned arts in 
this first part of the second volume ; Italian Art, from the 
eleventh to the end of the fourteenth century, I shall reserve 
for the second part, which will shortly appear. 

GIULIO CAROTTf. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CATACOMBS, 

Christ]A isrirv spread rapidly, from its source in Palestine, 
into Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, find Greece, and soon 
-jenelnated into Rome, Anri it is precisely in the 
Catacombs of Rome that we find ta-day the most important 
remains of early Christian Art. 

In the immense capital of the empire, among its count¬ 
less inhabitants, Christianity had at once found disciples, 
and, as we know, not alone amongst the lower classes of 
society, hut also amongst the highest. The rich received 
their new brethren into their own houses for religious 
gatherings and ccremcmies, and allowed the dead to be 
placed in their Own family sepulchres. 

It was in the tfiblinum or neceptiondial] that the priest, 
assistants, and Jlock held their meetings and celebrated 
their ritual r The eucliariatk tripod nlied the place of the 
altar of the Lares in the adjoining peristyle; the catechu¬ 
mens and penitents remained m the atrium* Severn! 
of these houses eventually he^mc regular churches, 
and kept the name of their own^r, as for example the 
church that was founded in th^ house of Pudens {a 
Roman Senator baptised by the Apostles), and called 
Basilica Pudenaiaun* and later, Santa Pudensiana. A few 

1 In the Catacomb of S. DoaticLUa {WUptirl, cxcvL]. 
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traces of this house are still to be seen in the church itself, 
but of the others that were likewise transformed into 
churches, and of the oratories and churches before the time 
of Constantine, no trace is left . 1 On the other hand, some 
of the houses consecrated by martyrdom are still preserved, 
above or within which arose, at a later date, oratories 
and churches, such as that of S. Cecilia in Trastevere and 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Ccelian Hill.* 

In a very short while the tombs of the patricians could 
no longer hold the bodies, of the Christians, who were 
rapidly increasing' in number ; the rich, therefore, not only 
enlarged their own family sepulchres for this purpose, but 
also gave land, wherein Christian cemeteries might be dug, 
which was eagerly appropriated by the various Christian 
religious communities that had arisen in the interval, and 
finally by the Ecclesia or greater community. 

The associations or colleges, and in time also the burial 
societies, were recognised by the laws of Rome ; rights of 
ownership and the inviolability of the sepulchres were 
ensured. The Christians were thus enabled openly to 
excavate and visit their cemeteries, and even went so far 
as to erect at the entrance buildings where they might 
meet and hold their love feasts. 

Like the Pagan cemeteries, these were all situated 
outside Rome along the main roads : Via Ostiensis, Appia, 
Portuensis, Ardeatina, Salaria, etc* The most ancient is on 
the Via Ardeatina, at the point where itbranchcs from the Via 
Appia, and was known as Domitilla, after Flavia Domitilla, 
»ii®ce of the Emperor Vespasian, the proprietor of the ground 
in wlrich it wa^-^avated. On the Via Appia were the 
cemeteric^-i^Trmtc'xiatus and of Lucina, also named after 
the respective donors hf the land. The last named, which is 
extremely spacious, belonged to the Ecclesia. More 
spacious still, and also* belonging to the Ecclesia and situ- 

* There is no reason to doubt that such oratories and churches 
existed, and Diocletian appears to have been responsible for their 
suppression. 

* We have already spoken of the paintings in this houje, in con¬ 
nection with Roman painting p, 339 of vot. 1. 

* They were all outside tht Aurdtan Walls, between the first and 
third milestones. 
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aced on the Via Appin, w.istbe cemetery nfCallixtus, a priest 
who lived in the time of the Emperor Septlnpius Eevcrtis, 
and who was charged 
with administering its 
affairs till 217, when he 
became Pope. 

The name of these 
Christian uccrnpoli was 
CiSttititriurtti place nf 
sleep or resting-place. 

Tlic name Cafcmom&a is 
of much later date, when 
they were no longer hi 
use. The only ccenne- 
terium that remained 
open, and that was visit¬ 
ed. by pilgrims, was on. 
the Via Appia {near the 
place where stands now 
the little church of Saint 
Sebastian), and dose to 
some sandstone caves called Caiai'umhtt. The guide¬ 
books noted that this cemetery was ad faiticumbtzs. The 
pilgrims were in the habit of saying, “ We are going ad 
\ and thus the name tame into use and was 
finally applied to the first Christian cemeteries which had 
been dug underground. 

The Christian catacomb, to adopt the customary nomen¬ 
clature, was excavated in the tufaceous subsoil on the 
outskirts of Rome, in Imitation of the pagan columbaria, 1 
as being simple, not very costly, and capable of receiving 
a large number of bodies. Hut, since the Christian rite 
prescribed interment, openings in the walls, or /uth/i, were 
substituted for the niches which held the cinerary urns. 
These loculi were paradlel to the walls, but were deep 
enough Lo hold two- o- even three bodies ; the rooms were 
few in number and very small, mere cubicles ] and since 
much space was needed for burying so great a number of 

E For type of Koitum columbarium, sa. 1 mb i. t-'ig. 415. 



Fin. 2. —Corridor Ifl [>it MlMKHatW- 
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dead, and since it must be done at the least possible 
expense, ambulatories or very narrow corridors were pre¬ 
ferred, very lofty and ex¬ 
tremely close together 
(Fig. 2^. Square cubicles 
with intersecting vault or 
a depressed cupola were 
generally reserved for 
families of good standing, 
for Popes,” priests, and 
martyrs, whose bodies 
were placed in sarcophagi 
made of stone, or hewn 
out of the tufA and covered 
with a large stone; above 
this was left a deep niche 
known as an arcosolium , 
and beside it was hewn, in 
the tufa itself, one or 
sometimes two seats for 
the bishop and the priest 
(Fig. 3). Mass was cele¬ 
brated on the stone which 
formed the lid of the sarco¬ 
phagus : thus it served as 

the rnrnsa of the Christian altar. 

When, by dint of excavating corridors and cubicles, the 
stratum adapted to excavation was used up, a well was 
sunk till another suitable stratum was reached for excavat¬ 
ing a new floor of corridors and cubicles, after which the 
process was repeated. In this way there came to be several 
catacombs with three, and one or two even with five floors, 
communicating by means of narrow flights of stairs. The 
Catacomb of S. Callixtus (Fig. 4) still has four floors which 
it is possible to visit, and another at a depth of 25 metres 
below the surface. 5 


J In the first and second centuries the burying-place of the Popes 
was dose to that of S. Peter on the Vatican Hill; in the third century 
in the Catacomb of S. Callixtus. 

2 The dense, intricate network of passages in the Catacombs 
amounts to 87s kilometres 0/ tunnelling. 
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As there had been no mystery about excavating the 
Catacombs, so there uas none in opening them ; she 
Christians hud free access tr> them, even in times of 
persecution, in order that they might accompany the bodies 
uf friends and martyrs and visit their honoured tombs, 
especially on the anni- 
versari es of thd rdeath, 
known as the mtialia , 

This went on down 
to the time of the 
KiUperOL - Valerian, 
who was the first to 
forbid meetings to be 
held in the oratories, 
or even in the cham¬ 
bers of the nifiijie aL 
the entrance to the 
Catacomb^ Cubicles 
were then set apart 
inside the Catacombs 
for meetings and re¬ 
ligious functions, as for example an the Catacomb of 
IViseilla and ;n that of Ostia on the Via Nomentana, 
Diocletian in la is tum ordered the Catacombs themselves 
to be dosed, and the Christians very soon began to wall 
□p the public entrances and to open others, which were 
disguised by maizes of tunnels. 

Notwithstanding the darkness pervading these innumer¬ 
able recesses in the Catacombs, they nevertheless received 
pictorial decoration, consisting of a continuous series ot 
fresco-paintings 1 which proceeds uninterruptedly from the 
first century to the fifth, and cnmtinues to afford a few 
isolated examples right down to the ninth century- 

The oldest paintings go back, then, to the second half 
and enn of the first century ; they are to be found in the 
Catacombs of Domitilla and Priscilla*and are few in number. 

] StunoD ckcorsuons in relief ere estl rntimlv ram in thh thtmoml *, 
iSreimptes mny br scctt rn m<" CaSaeomb ot R. Priscilla on the Via 
SflWki N ovk . nn.il ogous to those in the Human sepulchres on * he 
Vin Ivlina, 



Fif, 4,—L'ntnc'omb ni Cal.'ixtut, S*£lj*n. 
([>4 HofiM.I 
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They continue to increase during the second century, become 
very numerous in the third, and in the fourth almost uni¬ 
versal. Immediately 
after the beginning of 
the fifth century, ue. 
after 410, they suddenly 
cease almost entirely, 
that is to say when the 
Catacombs were no 
longer used as burial- 
places, but were re¬ 
served for the cult of 
the martyrs, in whose 
tombs alone it was that 
a few paintings were 
added from time to 
time. 

As we have already 
foreseen in talking of 
Roman painting, 1 they 
are all artistically 
works of a very humble 
order, and with the 
decline and fall of art 
in Rome they also be¬ 
come more and more decadent Yet they are of supreme 
importance in the history of art Wc sec in them 
“the beginnings of the new art engrafted on the old” 
(VV 51 pert> 

At first they consisted only of simple ornamentation, 
like that in the houses and sepulchres (rig. 5): the ceilings 
were adorned with trellises, vine-tendrils, compartments 
decorated with foliage and flowers, birds, vases, masks, 
etc. Some of these motives are graceful and elegant 
Later the choice of ornamental motives was confined 
more especially to such as had symbolic significance: 



Fie. 5.—Ceiling decoration in a cubicle. 3 
tWllpen.) 


1 Vol. i. p. 336. 

3 Fig. 5. an ornamental ceiling decoration in the Catacomb of 
Domitilla, at the end of the first century (Wilpert, plate ix.). 



Pif/urvy of the Cat months, 


vine-tendrils (Tig. 6), amah figures or heads representing 
the four seasons 5 and they further ljegan to depict on the 
watlu Some pa^an sub- _ _ 

i ivmbol]cally ndapled to p ^ \ 

Christian ideas, such as [ ^ 

the shepherd with the ■■ 

herd or even certain j 

Christian subjects, Noah »* Ir \ 

in the Ark, Dan ret in fr£r*\fjT^ jf** =fe * ._-_I 

the Lions 1 Eeiu But "jf/ ,%*-\- m 

the styEe was of course Sjfy Tjb n.»jL ^ 

still pagan, that is to? ay #Vv* \ aj 

Grfcco - Roman : Chris- t^m *1 

tianity could not all at 

once Create a n£v art, JHj ■ ' 

nor indeed did it at that ?T?* ^ JKBSj a 

time aspire to do so. j l * Tjainti : ___ 

The subjects were ]ik< 

wise pagan and hence ^ 

Grteco-Romau in their 

details; but in those Sya^'d^^W^rt,) 
chosen and in the sym¬ 
bols added we can already discern a distinct significance. 

The symbolic character of these paintings and the 
frequent recurrence of certain Symbols, both Ln the pain tings 
or on the stones and on the layers of masonry closing'the 
tombs or loculi? or even on the lamps of terra-cotta and 
bronze {Fig. 8), as, for instance, the dove, the peacock 
(Fig. EaJ, the anchor, etc,, etc., betray their Oriental origin. 
Christianity was, in fact bom in the East, and when it 
penetrated to Rome took with it Eastern thoughts and 
feelings, and necessarily Eastern imagery j moreover, it was 

3 Fig r 6 represents a vine-tendril, a decoration in the Ganwntb of 
Domhil'a. in Lhe second half or the first century (Wtlpert, i.), 

s In the oemeat which made fast and Staled to the wall rhe stone 
or plate of none nr marble, or the blndt of masoiLry which closed 
the teculiii t were lined coins, medals, pieces oE ivory, Ltic glass 
bottoms of drir.liing-cups, lamps, etc. 
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in the Greek tongue 
that the story of the 
life and teaching of 
Christ was spread 
abroad, for Greek was 
the universal language 
of the Gricco-Oriental 
world, which was 
much vaster and more 
thickly populated than 
the Roman world of 
the West. 1 But the 
types, subjects, and 
symbols of the first 
paintings in the Cata¬ 
combs, even though 
they wear a Gracco- 
Roman dress, are in¬ 
spired by Eastern ideas. These subjects and symbols 
translated into the medium of 
figures became, as Bertaux notes, 
words in the “international lan¬ 
guage of Christianity.” 

In the second century, with the 
increase of pictures, the number of 
Christian subjects and symbols in¬ 
creased to the point of invading the 
ceiling, where purely ornamental 
forms became simplified in conse¬ 
quence, and continued to diminish 
till they served only as a frame to 
the figures (Figs. 8 and 9). On the 
other hand, figures, scenes, decora- 


Fig, 8.—Ceiling decorated with Christian 
symbols. (Wilpert. 9 ) 


Fig- Christian bronze 
lamp. 


1 Many ol the inscriptions in the Catacombs are also in Greek, 
and so are the symbolic initials, such as A and 0 , on cither side of 
Christ’s head, and of the letters XP (Christ) (v. Fig. 7). 

' Fig- 8 reproduces a coiling decoration iu the Catacomb of 
Lucina: in the centre the Good Shepherd ; around, masks of the 
seasons; at alternate comers, Oravtes (praying figures) and figures of 
the Good Shepherd; scattered about, putti, genii, little heads, etc. 
Painting ot the middle of the second century (Wilpcrt, xxv.J. 
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tions K symbols were 
a,ll reduced as far as 
was compatible with 
a representation 
which should be clear 
and obvious, and 
easily u r.d erstood of 
the people. 

These modest 
paintings, which ex¬ 
hale a sentiment of 
tweet and beneficent 
calm and of solemn 
austerity, depend for 
their significance on 
their in oral and re¬ 
ligious purpose; they 
are to be regarded 
less ns a decoration of the sepulchres than as an invocation 
of eternal life. The paintings of the Catacombs have in 
fact become a pictorial rendering of the prayers of the dead 
man to God and to his brothers yet alive (Fig. 

To God they say in the name of the deceased; "Lord 
1 received Baptism! and through it I entered the Faith ■ 
1 received the Eucharist, anti thereby I etitm-ed the Church 
and the communion of the Faithful ; and ns Thou didst 
save Noah, Daniel, Jonah (Fig, n), the Three Children 
from the Fiery Furnace (Fig. ]<?}, as Thou didst release 
Job and Susanna from Satan, save and release me also,* 

The same pictures provided the living, wlien they visited 
the Catacombs, with prayers under the form of sensuous 
images, which they tmgbt offer up to the Redeemer that 
he would receive the soul of the deceased into the joys of 
heaven. 


l'"i£T- a—Ceiling decorated wtih ro all^ari 
wlHCt :u:d rmricltn. P 


Considered then from an icon agraphia point of view, 
the paintings in the Catacombs throw light on the ideas' 


* Fig, g reproduces a drawing of a ceiling dacm-aitem, uuw almost 
wholly obliterated, in the Catacomb of!% Qtllrelua Tn the centre 
Orpheus; around, Dante-1 and the Uohe, David, Lhe Rnising o£ 
Lazarus, jMoscs drawing Water burn iht Rock. 
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aspirations, and sentiments of the first Christians, and 
preserve for us the sensuous expression of their religious 

ideas relating to the 
future life, their faith, 
and their hopes. 1 

As we have already 
said, they are artistic¬ 
ally of the greatest im¬ 
portance. It is true that 
the few and rare gems 
of delicate and graceful 
ornamentation, at times 
even lifelike and natural¬ 
istic, and with a certain 
richness and delicacy of gradation in their colouring, very 
soon became even fewer, while at the same time the 
aesthetic sense grew feebler and feebler, so that, with a few 
exceptions, we have in reality only a collection of the most 
decadent examples of a decadent Classic Art ; but the 
choice of elements of Classic Art for the representation of a 
certain number of Christian subjects, and their continual 
repetition and final adaptation, with certain modifications, 
to the portrayal of other subjects of the same kind 
—though Christian—set on foot a development of types 
and forms which finally produced a real evolution out of 
which a new style, and hence a new art, came into being. 3 

After the publication of the edict of 313 by which Con¬ 
stantine allowed the Christians freely to practise their cult, 
burial in the Catacombs began to diminish ; later it was 
reserved for the bodies of the faithful who at their death 
had expressed the wish to lie near their friends or near the 


1 The representations of martyrdoms, massacres, scenes from the 
Passion, which were later so frequent anti numerous in Christian Art, 
arc lacking in the Catacombs. Although the ftrtofthe Catacombs 
was a funeral art, it was kept sweet and gracious: the thought of 
death in these sepulchres brings no gloom, because the dead were 
regarded as already in heaven, where there is no pain. 

- The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace, Iresco in Santa 
Priscilla, second century (Wilperl, xiii.). 

* Paintings analogous to these still exist in the Catacombs at 
Naples and at Alexandria in Egypt 



Fig. 10.—Painting of the three children 
in the fiery furnace. (Wllpert.)# 
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Fie- n-—Piincinc: pT Lhe *UH}' of Jwiab, 
CWlljHrt.1 1 



Fig 1 , is.—Palntieu TcpTeKiuiTip Faradisie. 

(From a phor[>pr*ph.j ^ 

i Story *f Jonah, fiasco in the Catacomb of 5. Cahixins, end of 
second 0 £rt[urjj (Wi]pert r xlvii, Ji 

8 Paradise,, or the de*d in Ole poise of Omutri in PnrniHJist. T'atas- 
Ing in the Cotacomnof CftlHsiuS, end or s hi til ctnwry (W LI pen, es,J, 
In the upper surlaoe of ihh wall other kvttli were made nt a. Luer 
date, cuuinp right through the paintings. 
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bodies of the martyrs. In the year 410 it came entirely to 
an end. During tbe invasions 0 f the barbarians the Cata. 
combs remained deleft, and, after the ninth century, 
almost wholly Formatten| l ^ad one by tint all traces of tliqm 
were lost. It was not till the sixteenth century tlmt tlie 
discovery of one or two led to the search for and retracing 
of the oilier?., and Antonio Rosio made a. study of them 
and lire pared a description, which was published after his 
death in 1634. 

]t was only in the nineteenth century that the study was 
taken up again, in a scientific and exhaustive manner by 
G. B. de Rossi, who published a monumental work on 
them* the true foundation of Christian archaeology. 

Finally* in 1903, Mon signor Wilpert published a new 
work illustrating alt the paintings, reproducing them by 
means of photography and the throe-colour process, a 
mechanical medium ensuring accuracy. 

* There lvtre at least 35 erf die greater Catacombs, and 20 or the 
srtlatleo 



Pictures of (hi Catacombs, 


i7 



hip;. t^i—D iori'j'Kin Lr. ] 3 arx.ujrc., JJe1a.il of precedifij; frcscj. 

(Fioei a pta*OEmjnh.) 

EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN RE!' Ft RS ENTATlON IN THIS 
PAINTINGS OF THE CATACOMBS, 


A. 'types drawn Ham cusEaiOril 
Iconography. 

Helios. 

Orpheus. 

Hermes CriophoruSn 

Figure in tog ft wiih roll. 

" PietM," 

A man in toga. 

A youth in tunic. 

The same figures with erawti and 
scroll rcHRClhtll. 

The snmt figures among sheep. 

, ., flowering 

9 hruli 5 {Figs. i :3 and 13). 

B. Subjacea drawn from the Old. 

Testament. 

Moses strikes the rock {Fig. 14)- 
Noah in the Ark, 

David with 'he si tag, 

Daniel amongst Lhe lions. 
TtuftThnftfi Children in the furnace 
(Fig. io) T 

Sacrilicc of Abraham. 

The story of chaste Susanna. 

The stcriaj of Jonah (Fir. 11 ). 
Jph, Tnljias, 

B 


Symbolic msaaiing, 

(jod. 

t.!btist, 

TheGood SlimiluTd, Jesus bearing 
the deceased among the oEccl 

Apostle, saint. 

Urasj, the soul, htiag* of the 
deceased in hEiss. 

Martyrs, sabiis. 

tvSmlE among the elect, 

Souls in Paradise. 

S.vmtrlic ntaajjlhg. 

BapiBiL 

Release of die soul of the deceased 
from everlasting death by the 
power of God. 


Invocation nf divine akE for the 
SOcl of the dcoMsed. 

\ Setting free of die atwl of the 
deceased. 

hje prelection of the Lard r 
[Thfe dead Christian, whose soul 
God will save from die Enarra 
) of Satan, 
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Fig. itrLkinsr Lhe rack. 

i WllpcrrO 3 


Q . EuMccts taHSii fr&m til* NflW 
Testament. 

The Good Shepherd bearing the 
lamb on H is moulders (Fig. 16}, 

Ag above, with other sheep at the 
sides. 

Ad gray ob of the Magi. 

Baptism of Christ. 

Baptism. 

Jsaiah and the Madonna with the 
in fam Jesus andrbesLiir (Fig. 1 31. 


The Qsbcrroan. 

Cure or (he Paralytic {Fig. *5 ^ 
Cure of lie Blind M^m. 

Last Supper or Christ with the 
Apostles, and the Communion 
[subject known as " Fractio 
pants”) (Fig. 20, page 02). 



Fiir. Ji-—Tke pirtlvtitr 

ifwdpmi^ 


Symbolic na&fUtlEl#. 

Jesus Leering die deceased among 
the elect. 


Faith in the incarnation of the 
Son of God by the Virgin Mary. 

Baptism, 

Man who has entered into th* 
true faith. 

Prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
true IjgJit, a symbol of Christ 
who came in to the- world to gi ire 
light to the hu man race. 

Baptism. 

The baptised neophyie. 

Sacrament of Lhc Eucharist. 


] Painting in the Catacomb of S3. Peter and MorceLUnus, in the 
second half of the third century {Wilpert, *eviii.). 
a As above. 
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tip. 16.—1"hc Got 4 ShtBh»& (Wilpert.)J 


Mtowflj! of (he multiphcaiioa of 
the loaves (rapresantfcJ 'll/- a 
row of baskets and fish or 
loaves, etc. }, 

Wedding at Cana. 

Ruling of LnsaruH. 


Colloquy between Cbtist and the 
woman of Samaria at the well. 


Cute of the woman with an issue 
ol blood. 

The Judgment, Jesus judging the 
soul of the deceased in the 
presence of the Sain is. 


The ship in the storm, 

Christ putting on the crown of 
thorns (only one example 
known}. 


Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


At above. 

The ilovenscd Christian nwnLLirtp 
in the sepulchre, hia resurrection 
through Christ. 

The deceased barnn by Christ 
Among the elect E* restored 
at the fountain of living 
water (the u-ielt symbol rsinjj 
the consolation of "light and 
peace}. 

Satiation by God. 

Communion of the Sabirs, 
who t as advocates, plead else 
causi 1 of the deo^sed, in order 
to win for thorn a favourable 
judgment. 

Thu deceased reoearad into biisj. 


2 Painting on the vault of LueEua, first hair of second century 
Wilpcrt, livi, a). 
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Pig- , 7 —Tfurtle-doMW and eandianlS- 
fraCPiELiLatJECOrncLcn i™ the Catneamb of PrateitaUiH, 
■tarLy 111. century- {Wilpsrt.) 


EXAMPLES OF SYMBOLS. 


A palm. 

An olive branch. 

A tree. 

The peaeock (Kitf- ij. 

The dove—dove with olive branch. 

The turtle-dove (l r igr. iy). 

J.anib on the shoulders of the 
Good SShephcnd- 
Fish caught hy the fisherman. 
Ship an d lighthouse. 

Anchor {protecting the ship]. 
Main-mast of the ship. 

The trident which Slava the 
dolphin. 

Greek tan—die same letter rmsai 
in the middle to form a device. 
iXWX-tbe fish. 


Victory. 

Peace. 

Garden of Paradise. 

Immortality — Kcsarrcctioit to 
eternal life. 

Hope in heaven after die suffer¬ 
ings of life on. earth. 

The ransomed soul, the soul th 
fiacs. 

The rfltllOHWd soul. 

Soul saved hy God. 

As rIjO'.h. 


]-The Cross, 


Tijrreu r XpLtf?ir, Beoi; 'T<ir, —wrtyp, 
lesus Christ, God's Son^ 
Saviour. 

The divine word. 


The i/re. 



Pictures of the Catacombs. 



Fi(r. iB. —Earliest representation of the Madonna and Child. 


The prophet Isaiah, the Mndarnn *ith the (.‘hi Id ami tha star. 
The prOpbei foreWill* the Lnrth of the Mutfttb- Ppdnttn^ in an arch 
of the C&lato-hib W Priscilla,, fim half of IT. century [Wilpert, 
SSh i) r 

'Hie prophet is repressa ted as dad in the pallium of a philosopher 
an d holding a scroll in his left hand. With his right lie points to 
the Virgin tittering the prophecy- lL Wlien Messiah MuffKa, light 
shall descend on Jerusalem to scatter the Shetdcuvs and give light to 
the peoples." The Mscsonnn is represenletl as it mother with her 
baby at her bosom. 

The star Ls Men a little above them. 
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Fij, ig.—Madonna nnil QliiH, 

Jointing efsmlddlE rflV, LEtHiirV Lu tb« C&mtlenBiu rttnjwi. 
(Wilpcrt, ccviL) 


It is extremely probable that the prototype of this jepresentabQn 
Es to lift sought in tiie East, since we find it freely developed in 
Ei'iiticii>e Art, when it persisted ti!L much later; we also find it in 
the mosaics of the acierenC church belonging to the Convent oT Corn 



*ig. ?ft"-TEi£ Pra£tis Euchantlic F«jl. 
fnlnLlrji lfi die catf.Lcmk of PristLlla, vi.rl'v lE. crdnryv 
(WilpErC, iv.) 


at Constantinople. Imilt in Lhe first half of the XIV, oencuryr The 
convivial scenes represent a funeral, Euehnristicj nr OeleStial htmouftb 
and ore very similar in form i a semicircular ial>le (sigma}, with ft 
cushion shored by all the guests - the dishes ans on a round table. 
The Shape of the Agma was in use in Romo after the fall of the 
Republic, before ■which they had used the Greet Lritlinmnt nr cuuehee 
joined ftl right angles. 




Pictures of the Colsfombs. 23, 



a?,-—Christ with die Apnjl’cs. 

Fronting :n Lh.fi Catnoninli :vf K DfimEiilla., m.iddl-4 i f 1 V, ((i-.iuri'. 

{Wilpwr, exuLik) 

THK REPRESENTATION OF JESUS AXD MARY. 

The pitfall Jigs in the Chtdwmhs iJhi not hand down to us the 
actual portraits of Jesus and Maary, but only portrayed theca by 
means of abstract typos. 

In 'he oldest paintings Christ is represented as a be aid Less youth 
(at that time the beard conveyed an idea of TOlupluousncte'l. Darting 
from the [II. century, espedaIlyin the scene nf theIjist Judgment, 
Cbriitt h.ns -manly features; fiptl a i-eay iserioms expression, his curly 
hair falls atatosl (o his shoulders. arid he is sometimes represented 
with a short beard (at that time the custom of wearing a beard had 
become genera ]]l The pictures in which we find the first Attempts 
at giving a portrait representation of Christ lilting already Lethe 
period of the ''Church's f'errei-,'* or the CdnStantinian period. 

The rppreif)¥nijiLlrtn£ of the Mjido*JUa in the Catacombs arc ideal, 
like those of Christ; they £ive a mother and her baby, and some¬ 
times she ■* ears a veil over her head, Wc find her represented for :h e 
first time Ln the group of Isaiah and the star, m the Catacomb 
of Priscilla(Yig. 10, first half oF II, centoty), then In that orDoTnitilla 
{second half oF HE. century!, as well mj. repeatedly in the Adoration of 
the Magi in the Catacombs of ]tlseilla ([ 11. century), and Domkill* 
{IV, century), and finally quite alone, with the Infant Christ in her 
Lap; but in the latter case she is sesIL in the guise of no Oritns ^as En 
A ^icEttrt of the middle of the IV, ccnLury in Lhe Ccameiu/ium maj us, 

fo t^ie adoration or the Magi, in frttlt of a. mother sentrd Wrilb her 
baby in her lap, are three men in oriental dress, standing Still or m 
(he act of walking towards her, and offering gifts. 
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LIST OF CATACOMBS, AND DATE OF PAINTINGS,i 
On tkt. Via Argentina 2 

OUACOmb ol S. Domitilla, paintings of second halt of I. c. 
and then of succeeding ll- h III,, and IV. There is here the 
oldest eittintlHKi pai rtttngs of end of I. c. 

CaLicomb of HSr Marcus, MarcdlEnua, and Diunasus. Paintings of 
IV e. 

Catacomb of Nureia tel la- Paintings of second hal f of 111, C. 

On tkt Via Appia. 

Catacomb of S, SehasLian, paintings of IV. c. 

Catacomb of Pirreiexratus, paintings of II., I IF, and IV, centuries. 

Anonymous vault near the Catacomb of Rnelfedatus, paintings first 
half of IV, u. 

Vault of Lurina, p-ainlings of II. and IU. and fiiat half of IV. c. 

Catacomb nf S. Caiiixtus and silt chapels of the sacraments, paintings 
of second half of II. c., WO second half or IV. and painting 
added in IX, 

Catacomb of S. Solaris, paintings of middle of IV. c. 

On. flu Via i .■■ 

Anonymous vault, painting of middle of IV. o, 

On tkc Via Lakrataa 

Catacomb of SiS. i’eter and Martel Units, paintings of first half of III. 
c, to end of IV, 

On the Via Tiiariim .- 

Catacom b *f S. Gyrinca, paintings of second half of IV. C. 

£>ji Ike Via. Nanitnfauis 2 

Ceettuttritit#. majtu, painringsfrom end of i II. tosMOUtthalf of IV, e. 
On tkt Via Saiaria Neva 2 

Catacomb of 5. Fclirita, paintings added ip VI. nnd VI I. c. 

Catacomb of Thrasnn, paintings of firtt bitlf of IV. c. 

Catacomb under the V|gnn MflSSimo, pftinLings Horn end oF TIT. to 
mid die of 1V. u. 

Catacomb of S- Priscilla, paintings from end of I. to second hair 
of IV. (litre also the vault of the Acili. end of I. c.j and the 
|S Capps] La gnsca,'' beginning of II.J. 

Oti Hf Via SdiiZrti! Velas; 

Catacomb of 5. Errnetc. pain tings from end or | ] f, tt> second half of 
IV. c.j and painting added in VI, 

On the Via Vfamittia 2 
Vault of& VtibiUnm, paintings of VH, c. 

Qafirz Via Partwntit: 

Catacomb of PbnUMttS, paintings from first half of IV. e. to VI. 

Catacomb of Genenosa, paintings of V. and VI. c. 

On Tkt Via Ostitnsit 2 

Catacomb oFThckta, paintings of second half of VI. C, 


t After Wilpert, 



-Tlwnif. Interior tit Ltic riftnlicft of tirFnul, 
fpbats. Aktspixlfij 


CHAPTER It 


THE CONSTANTIN IAN BASILICAS, 


The “reace of line Church,” together with the reign of 
Constantine , 1 opened a new era for Christianity jind hence 
al^n for art: tVie religion which had hitherto been per¬ 
secuted now received recognition ; the cult which the last 
Emperors had forbidden was nOw allowed ; Christianity 
saw a new life opening out before it T and tasted the joy 
of triumph. 

3 11 wiu in 3(3, tilt jL^ir after Ills victory over Mn send us, that 
CahshtnUna isamed front Milan the Jhwem erlicL tw which he re- 
slored in tbs Christians ihesr ennfise.'itnd goods an 5 granted them 
cho right of holding public offices and of building chuniEues. 
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It was a triumph For Western Art as well; in the 
exaltation of their minds men were able to newaken the 
decrepit art of Rome, anil to stimulate it to Lhe production, 
For more than one hundred and fifty years, of works which 
must be regarded as the first original manifestations of 
Christian Art and its foundation-stone—the beginnings, 
indeed, of a new art for the world. 

The first creation (jf Christian Art was the temple where 
its cult might be celebrated, henceforth called Etelrsia 
(Church) f:cm the Ecclesta which met in it, and from 
its shape also named Basilica, The finest basilicas were 
built and beautified by Constantine the Great! and this 
period may therefore be known as the penod of the 
Constantinian basilicas, 

ARCHITECTURE- 

The Basilica,—hs the ancient religions of the East the 
people were not admitted to the temple ; in Classic times 
they were allowed to assist at the ritual of the cult, which 
was, however, pei-furmed outside Lhe temple itself—before 
the wide open door dF the shrine. 

In the Christian religion, on the contrary, lhe sacred 
rites were performed inside the building, and all were 
admitted to them without distinction of class. Now in 
a city such as Rome, whore the Christians were practically 
numberless, a fablinum nr ball of great magnitude was 
needed if all were to find a place and to see and hear : 
aitd the most suitable model was—with the aid of some 
opportune modifications and additions—the class of 
building used as an exchange and tribunal, the secular 
basilica —whence arose the name basilica for the Christian 
church. We will note the principal parts of which it 
consists (figs, 23, 24, 25, and 26). 

First crimes a great atrium, a repetition on a larger 
scale of that in the houses of the upper class, the first 
place of reunion for the Christians, and the place in which 
catechumens and penitents hud to wait: in the centre 
of the court leading from it stands a fountain for ablutions, 
this also being an imitation or reminiscence of the basin and 
fountain in the atrium of the bouses of the wealthy classes. 


7m Censtantiiiian Basilicas. 


= 7 


The facade of tlie basilica corresponds tu the form of the 
interior—that is to say it is higher in the centre anti 
terminates in a triangular frontal without a comics, 
and hence without a pediment. In front of the lower 
half of the facade 5tael t rang a portico (pron.tos, nnfthex, 
or e&onarttbejtjL 



The entrance consists of one door or three, according to 
whether the interior is a single area or is subdivided snto 

3 A. propyla^™ or small cIdot ctf entrance; U. atrium; D. esuri; 
C. fountain r F- nartliKC; F. centra! aisle or nave; G- side aisles ; 
11. choir nrtd ausboncs; L transept; J. apse with alun' anil snaLs, 
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three cr even into five aisles. Sometimes, on first entering, 
yon come to a second pnrtsco (or narthex, in which case 
the first, outer narthex is called the e&onarthex). 

The interior consists of two main parts—first, the body, 
or nave, long and rectangular in shape, and, secondly, 



the presbyttrium- 

The main body of the church was called the nave because 
the church is a ship (navis) which will bear the faithful 
into the harbour of their salvation, and the naves can 
number three or even five in the mast spacious churches, 

subdivided by two or four 
parallel rows of pillars re- 
spectively. The central 
nave is always higher and 
more spacious than the 
side aisles. The pillars of 
this central nave support 
the architraves, or, it may 
be, a row of semi-circular 
arches which rest directly 
cm the capitals. The archt- 
traves or arches in their 

tzms.ii uu^lL_;i o, S, rflwr tfi V^ttfHrMA 

turn support the two 
parallel lengths of wall, which serve to raise the central 
nave above the side sides and permit windows to be 
opened high up to provide the vast space with light and air. 

Other windows were aiso let into the walls of the side 
or outer aisles. The inner roofing of the nave is a flat 
ceiling with squares or hollow spaces between the beams 
like that which was formerly in the Basilica Ulpia, 1 

The presbyberium comprises choir, altar, and aps-e ; the 
Space beyond the body of the naves, as far as the apse, 
is called the tribuna or sanctuary. 

The choir is a rectangular space set apart in the end of 
the central nave, surrounded by a screen which inns along 
all its sides but is open at the two shorter sides, i.e. 


3 In Ltic poorer churches, and especially in those which, though 
spacious, were located at some diititnee from Kotoo, itie ceiling 
is lacking,. and thus Ltic whole construction ol the loqE inside can be 
seen, with its crOSs-ribs of wood. 



TJse Const{Mfinifin Easiiiau- 
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towards the central nave and towards Hie apse. To right 
and left rise the two pulpits or amfo/tez. In the choir, ns- 
its name suggests, sit the singers, the Sirota anilarum. 
The two pulpits nerve, one for reading the Epistle, the 
other for reading and expounding the Gospel; they are 
in the shape of a trapezium, in consequence of the two 
flights of steps which give access to them on either side. 

The apse, which had already formed part of the pagan 
basilica, preserved the same form, semicircular, with 
vaulted roof i.£, like the section of a bowl or cup, with its 
floor raised above that of the 


rest of the interior, and 
divided from the main body 
of the church by a screen. 

The arch in which the 
central nave terminates was 
called triumphal, from its 
sculptured decoration relating 
to the triumph of the Chris¬ 
tian religion (see Fig, 22), 

In the apse we find first the 
altar with the ciboritim, and 
behind it the throne and 



J-'ig. ±:.i.—Milan. EtaiUicn ofS Am- 
brofiSo (fttCUCffl). R if*wfn£ b]> rbe 
irchilM:, (.3. La.nCnan:. 


seats. The ahar may consist 

merely of a table {vwn&j, of marble, alabaster, or stone), 
supported by little columns, or by a sarcophagus confai sting 
the body of a martyr saint; the sarcophagus may also be 
below the altar in a medium for chapel), known as the 
confessional or crypt. The altar is, further, so placed Lbat 
the officiating priest tarns bis back on the end of the apse 
and looks towards the choir and the faithful who are taking 
part in the service. 1 The tiharium is a small open 
erection, consisting of four pillars supporting a baldaquin 
with pediments and sometimes with arches, and flat on the 
top. From the inside of its little vaulted roof hung, by 


1 We shall fifltl (hit this i*f rvpgamEnt ncpti$C?d everywhere till the 
seventh csrcWSry , later it was maintained only in the Fligfr Altar of 
the uasLIicn of 5. Peter in VaiicaRo, and in a few other churches, 
especially In the church af I'itfa n CaStigliiMt d Obma in [^nnbflrdy. 
It lias recently been revived in the High Altar of the Uiihiea oi H, 
Ar.ihrcsio at Milan, 
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chuins, the pyx and other sacred vessels, and at a later 
date native wreaths, create,, erc. 

Round the hack of tilt ap£e runs a bench Or row of scats 
\substi£a\ in the middle of which Es a loftier seat or throne 
for the bishop, who could thus have at his side the various 
priests according to their position in the hierarchy. We 
find the judicial authority disposed in the same way in the 
apse of the tribunal erected in the secular basilica. 

After Constantine had erected a great church in 
Jerusalem, upon the hill where the Redeemer had been 
crucified, and had inaugurated the cult of the Cross* a 
great beam was added, above the attar and cibovium, or in 
' certain cases above the triumph at arch, to hear the 
crucifix. 

In a few churches* to right and left of the apse* we find 
two loculi or rooms corresponding to our sacristies, to held 
the vestments and sacred vessels, books, etc. 

The transept or cross-aisle which is already to be found 
in some of the Constant! nian churches, and was soon to be¬ 
come the rule, is a transverse nave interposed between the 
main body of the building ami the wall aL the end containing 
the apse. The form which the addition of the transept gave 
to the basilica is that of a cross, and is called Latin Cross 
in order tn distinguish it from the Greek Cross t common in 
the churches of Greece and of the East, in which all the 
arms are of equal breadth and length. 

These, then, are the principal parts of the Christian 
church, its sub-divisions, and the purpose which each was 
to serve ; they remain fixed and unchangeable whatsoever 
may be the type or form or style, in the concentric 
Byzantine church, no less than in the Gntbic cathedra!- 
The type of basilica here described became definitely OKed 
in the time of Theodosius, and prevailed in Rome 
down to the fourteenth century with very slight alteration. 

A great mass of the material of which the Constantmian 
churches were built was gathered from the spoils of 
sumptuous pagan buildings : the magnificent marble shafts 
of the pillars, the superb capitals, the sheets of marble 
with which the walls are faced, portions of the architraves 
and mils, the doorposts [ and the same may be said of a 
great part of the sculptured ornament and the pavements. 



The Canslaniiaian llasiiiirts. 


3i 



Fig. sj.—Same. View pf ilia CoBSLfinLinbin HasiLi^a nf S. Peter 
irr ysifcirrifl. (REcnmieriirctOhO 


But all was done cm so ample, a scale, the adapta¬ 
tions wiere made with such fine judgment and produce so 
homogeneous an effect, that one is unconscious of the 
promiscuous assemblage of materials, ancient and modern, 
and the name of fragmentary basilicas or fragmentary 
Christian Art must be reserved more especially for thc- 
buildings of succeeding ages, particularly those outside 
Rome, in which the patchwork of the materials and their 
]aclt of harmony arc only too apparent. 

The plastic and pictorial decoration of die Constantin Ian 
basilicas is of the most sumptuous. Christianity spread 
amongst pagans, and pagans of the decadence, it must be 
noted—lovers of art, who, seeing that nothing could he done 
to save it from decay, sought at least to prop it up by means 
of rich and precious materials. 

The stateliest and richest basilicas and other religions 
buildings in which the decoration is most Lavish were 
erected by Constantino himself, who also presented them 
with magnificent furniture. 

The most spacious and princely of the basilicas, as well 
as the mosL perfect, type of those founded by Constantine, 
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was that erected by Constantitie the Great on, the Monte 
\acicano, on the spoL where S, Peter was buried, whence it 
was known as tiro Basilica of S. Peter in Vaikano (Figs. 
24, 24 and 27) r on the saint site rose later the colossal 
church of Julius II. and of Erainarite. 

In the ancient basilica of Constantine, before the altar, 
was a screen composed of twelve spiral marble pillars, 
supporting statues wrought in precious metal, sent from 
Constantinople; one of these may still be seen in the 
modem basilica, in the chapel of the Pitta* and is 
known as the Ca/of&rtz S&Jtlt;. The volutes of this piljar 
are adorned with vine-leaves, tuncrini^ and birds. Later 
on, in 570, Justin us II, sent from Constantinople a votive 
ernss in gold, still preserved, Lo be hung in the 
Confessional, 

Of the Other basilicas founded by Constantine nothing 
remains but the two rows of pillars in die church of S, 
Lawrence fuori Is mum, in tire ancient cemetery of the 
Ager veranuz. Nothing now remains of the basilica of 
S. John Lateran—restored in the ninth and again in the 
seventeenth century, 1 

S. Paul fuori k mum, a small chmxh built to the time 
of Constantine above the tenth of the Apostle, towards the 
end of the fourth century, became, at the hands of Valeu- 
tinian If. and.Theodosius, an imposing basilica, A choir 
was added to it by Pope Symmacua C4.9S-514^ In m 3 it 
was attacked by fire, in consequence of which it was pro- 
vided w r ith new arches, and remained standing till 1^23, 
when the fire of the r$th July spared nothing but the 
triumphal &rah, the ciborium, and the tribuna, Jn 1825, 
Pope Leo XIT. undertook its restoration, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1840, during the pontificate of Pius VJIL, and in 
iS^fi it was embellished by Pius IX. In its present state 
of restoration (Fig. 22), with its splendid marble pillars 
reflected in the pavement as in a lake, and with its mosaics 
in part restored and in part re-made, this building gives us 
a sufficiently accurate idea of the stately basilicas of Rome 
in the fourth centory. 


3 Cwillfiritifie himself gave la the Church the palace of Lhc Laterauri, 
wbirth hr. h.Kd inlLeriled., and vi-Jiictt Leya me Istlor the abode of the Popes, 
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Ffc aS.-Rein*. Infcrwr offi, CfclMflte. 
{Pliat. Alr-fSibilri.) 


This basilica also affords nn example of allies rearing- 
on pillars in the cen tal nave r in S. Maria Mahore, on the 
other band also of the fourth century* the pillar* support 
two long architraves on which rest the upper portions 
of the side walls. 

Several other smaller churches, such as S, Sabina s, n d 
S. Agnes* have preserved the original organism ■ in the 
course of the centuries only a part of ibe material frotn 
which they were built has been replaced. 

I]] Only very few of the churches founded fn Rome do we 
find that pagan buildings have served as their starting:’ 
paint; 

A single basilica, erected byjtmius Eassus tin the Esqui- 
Ime m the fourth century, later transformed into the 
Church of 5, Andrew and finally destroved : St consisted of a 
EtngiO rectangular halt; 

In the Forum, the Church of SS. Cosma and Damiano 
still existing, Which had been established in a hall of the 
c 
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RoLiian building where the archive of the taxes was kept.: 
il likewise con&tsis [>f LL single hall without pillars ; 

Also in the Fomm the churches of S. Marlin and of 

h. Adrian, situated in 
the ancient halls of 
the offices of the 
Roman Senate, tebullE 
by Uomitian, and in 
the ancient hall of the 
Senate itself i these 
two churches also con¬ 
sist of a single area 
without pillars ; 

On the Crelian, the 
Church of S. StefanO 
Kotondo, in a circdlar 
Roman building 
which same hold to 
have been a temple of Bacchus or Fatinus,others a magazine 
or market- 

Naturally Christian churches were founded in pagan 
buildings * outside Rome £5 well T and sometimes even in 
temples, ns at Assisi The whole organism and almost 
the entire furnishing of a Constantsnian basilica are pre' 
served to us tn the Basilica of San Clemente in Rome, 
rebuilt precisely on Lbe Constantinian model towards the 
close of the eleventh century, above a basilica nf the fifth 



Flf. D 9 '—Raviiulir FiijJIcft oJ" 5 , AjMriinata 
fr* CImas-- fl J be.l. L'nppi.J 1 


1 Canipanilo 1? of a taler date. 

5 At Milan two of the lesser halls or the baths oT ftlaxiniimnnus 
were nut tie use tv down to the fifth ccntuTy, now Ihc dtnpds of 
S. AquitLnus and A SisiuJ in tlt£ Church of & T.otctieo. Pnohabry 
alter that date the great tirtuZar hall with cupola itaftfarivw) was 
also used;; in any caae iL was certainly irtlnSformed in the RyMHiliire 
period of the sixth century by a bannsptwrfcfl,! cupola ; then rabuitt 
in ihe THirna atsq □/: Lontlnirdsc period of tdet^iiLn-twOfih century, 
and again in the Eiileenth century. 

The two last retRuldings or the chirrcEL of S. Lorenzo came about 
in consequence or repeated fires iw the years ioqi and T124, and 
again in 1573- Tht actual pi rn mutt have been that of a Byzantine 
building or the Sislh OwHury, id view of its resemblance to Sap Vitale 
nt Raven 06 . 
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Fi*- 3°“—Ravenna. Interior of the Basilica 
of S. Apollirure in Classe. 


(F?^28). m ° Sl ° f lhC furnitl,rc of which * inherited 

US ' “ *"* S '’‘ ,h T. «"<* 

seem to have been 
erected later, in the 
ninth century. 

The Basilicas of 
Havenna .—It is in 
Ravenna, whither in 
402 the Emperor 
Onofrius had trans¬ 
ferred the seat or 
capital of the Empire, 
that we find the Chris¬ 
tian basilicas better 
preserved than any¬ 
where else, as also 
ancient ruins of the utmost importance. 
u JSj Church of S. John the Evangelist, which, although 

1 2h i 1 haS ^ en L rest<J / cH > sti11 h;| s its original shape, 
and the great churches of Sant 1 Apollinare Nuovo* and of 
S. Apollinare in Classc (Figs. 29 and 30), which were built 
during the rule of the Coths, are the most ancient buildings 
in existence which preserve absolutely intact (except the 
l onanism of the Constantinian basilica of 

Home. They depart from it, however, in details of con- 
struction and decoration. Thus, the semicircular apse is 
JfJ£? lled ou . 1 .?? ^e inside into polygons, the superficies of 
which are visible from without; the facade, which has still 
its portico or narthex, terminates above at each end in two 
small wings ; the sides are adorned with semicircular 
arches resting on buttresses, which form an integral-part of 
the wall; inside, the arches rest on the so-called cushion 

original fifth-century basilica, with ninth-century additions 

ranc^n conTtiom gmg ‘° ^ pC "° d ' Stil1 cxisu >^ * «•**"- 

*Originany known as S. Martino iu eMo tor,*. 

3 i he campanile is of later date. 
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capitatis —clearly an attempt, wretched enough as regards 
its form, at simplifying the mi dent style of architrave 
of Roman architecture, 1 anti these capitals mark, a step 
towards the Byzantine style. Whereas Rome had found 
on the spoL Lite vital element.! of ber first Christian 
architecture, Ravenna borrowed them At one and the 
same time from Rome and from the Kast. At Milan, 
a city, at that time, of the utmost importance, there 
still ejrist some remains of the Basilica Fausta and the 
Basilica tii Sant 3 Ambrogio. Of the former, also known 
as S. Victor in ctelo <?or#, the most remarkable is the 
small hemispherical cupola built above a square ground- 
plan without the support of subsidiary domes, and com¬ 
posed of small amphoras in terra-cotta, a few of which, 
removed doting some repairs, are now hi the arch mo-logical 
museum of the Gastello Stars, 

Of the Basilica of Sand Ambrogio (^ 36 ) the exact ground- 
plan with the exception of part 
of the apse, part of the wall 
at the farther end, and Of the 
Triumphal Arch and the four 
shafts of ancient porphyry pil¬ 
lars belonging to the ciborium, 
have survived its successive re¬ 
constructions (Fig. 56J. 

CanctfritrJs Builctengs. — The 
earliest circular Christian 
buildings were erected fn this 
period, but they are less numer¬ 
ous, because they were designed 
for baptisteries and sepulchral 
monuments. Circn I ar build¬ 
ings designed for churches 
tig, Ravenna. cither belong tg a later age, 

EiiHbaiy rfN«, (Phot. Rippi.) Qr Are an adaptation of ancient 
pagan monuments 1 Lo the latter 
belong—in Rome the church of S. Stefano Rotondo (see 
shove, p. 34), and i n M dan the Bas ill ca of S. Lorenzo w ith the 



] See ]. p. 260. 
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adjacent chapels of S. Acmilinus, S. llippolytus. etc., which 
were the central and smaller halls of the baths built by Maxi- 
minianus Hercules, 1 as we have noted above (p. 34, note l). 

The Christian Constantinian Hoptistcry was necessarily 
a spacious building containing- a pool of water (piscina 1 , 
and was always built close to the principal basilicas ; for to 
the bishop alone was reserved the right of baptising, and 
he baptised by immersion many catechumens at a time. 
Hence the need of a large space, with a basin of water in 
the centre, and the relatively small number of baptisteries. 
Their situation, in front of or at the side of the basilica, was 
determined by the fact that the faithful were not allowed to 
enter in till they had been baptised. 

In Rome the baptistery of S. John Lateran still 
exists, founded by Pope Sixtus III. (432-440^, and subse¬ 
quently remodelled by 
Pope Hilarius (461-468), 
yet still preserving its 
original octagonal form : 
it has three storeys, sur¬ 
mounted by a pseudo 
wooden cupola, with an¬ 
tique pillars which form 
two galleries, one above 
the other. It also still re¬ 
tains its original portico, 
remodelled and made into 
chapels rich in mosaics, 
of which we shall speak 
further on. 

In Ravenna, on the con¬ 
trary', there is still intact 
and in good preservation 
(Figs. 31 and 32),the baptis - 
tery known as the baptis¬ 
tery of the Orthodox or of 
Neo,inordertndistinguish 
it from that subsequently built by the Arians ; it was built 
between 449 and 458 ; part of the walls and the foundations 


Fifi. ji —Ravenna, Interior of the 
Baptistery of Neo. (Kivuira.) 


1 The round church of Nocera is an ancient Imptfeterv used as a 
church. 
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of ah old hAtliiiig-hal] being used for it.s cons [ruction. It is 
Ait oetagtm with a cupola, hidden cut the outside by tbewhll 
which rises as high as the polygonal roof which thecupoEa 
supports. The top of this wail is 'ornamented on the 
outside by little arches resting alternately on corbels and 
buttresses, Inside, the polygonal wall5 fall into two 
divisions surmounted by great arches, and the roof consists 
of the above-men tinned cupola, which is hemispherical 
in form. Round the lower surface of Lhe watte run blind 
arches and niches alternately, decorated with geometrical 
marble mosaics in Qpm sscA!e t but above, ail the remaining 
Surface, as well as the entire surface of the upper wall (oat 
of which large windows open)^ and die 
interior of the cupola, are covered with 
magnificent mosaics. 

At Naples the baptistery dating from 
the end of the fifth century is stilt in 
existence, With a square, ground-plan 
and surmounted by a hemispherical 
cupola resting on four shrifts, one in 
each comer. Wc have here, as 
Bertaiu; notes, the first example of a 
cupola above a square ground-plan, 
and the first example of a Christian 
building in which the transition from 
the square to the cupola is effected by 
means of corner shafts, an imports- 
tlon from the East, of Mohammedan origin. 

The polygonal type remained the favourite for baptisteries, 
and even at this early date it was-adopted in Florence 1 
and Novara, and persisted into the Carolingian and 
Romanesque periods." 

1 San Giovanni nr Florence voijj rust'd provisionally es a cEuircb 
dunng (he rebuilding of the aarient Santa RtjWimui, which became 
the vast cruhedm] of Santa Marla del Fiore, but wfie never a church ; 
It is a IjnpLisery or the fourth-fifth century, and hs decoration, 
boLb oetstlrfeand in, belongs to lhc same peri ad {though the outside 
has, undergone various al Hrat;nns). 

It has not yeL Iwcn ascertained whether fho remains of jhe 
baptistery, which I had thy good fortune to recognise below the 
pavement ofihe Loft Itftnacyit of Milan Cathedral, are Romanusoue 
or CaroiEnjpan ; in consequence nf my COCOmiimratiun, the (Jffifiu 
ttgUmatt dfi vwmjmfBfi and ihe administrative body of the Duma o 
have undertaken thefr preservation. 



Fifc- 33^ Rome. Plan tit 

!Sla.u3c3eiLm ijf S. C;> 

lEAn-KU 
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Fifi. 34.—Rome. Interior of Mausoleum of 
S. Cottonza. (Phot. Alesutndri.) 


The Christian man- 
solcum in Rome is also 
a concentric building, 
derived from theChris- 
tian burial • chapels. 

These, such as the 
chapel dedicated to 
the Pope and Martyr 
S. Sixtus 1 and the 
mausoleum of S. 

Helena, the mother of 
Constantine,- stood in 
the centre of the ceme¬ 
teries erected in the 
open air above the 
catacombs ; they were parallelopipcds with three apses in 
imitation of the rooms where they held their meetings and 
love-feasts. 

The most perfect and the most impressive of the Christian 
mausoleums in Rome is that of Constantine’s daughters, 
afterwards known as S. Costanza , on the Via Nomentcna 
in the cemetery of Sant' Agnese (Figs, 33 and 34). It is, 
however, circular in design ; the central body of it is 
cylindrical, supported by a circle of pillars grouped in 
pairs, outside which runs a circular passage, lower and 
barrel-vaulted ; in the wall of this circle are twelve recesses 
and three apses arranged so as to form a cross; the central 

body of the building 
from which open twelve 
windows has rather the 
appearance of a drum, for 
its ceiling consists of a 
hemispherical cupola, 
hidden on the outside by 


F>r* 35 —Ravenna. 
Mausoleum of Gall* Placida.' 


I It stands at the entrance 
to the catacomb of S. Callixtus. 

® Close to the cemetery of SS. 
Peter and Marcellinus on the 
Via IjRbtrana. The porphyry 
sarcophagus was removed to 
the museum of the Vatican. 
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the wall and by its roof. Formerly a circular portico 
ratt all round the lower pnrt of the building. To sum 
up, this building is Roman in design, and consists of a 
cap-shaped or hemispherical dome resting directly on 
a cylinder, and held in its place by tlie annular or barrel - 

vaulting of the circular 
building outside the cyl¬ 
inder. Of its decoration 
we will speak anon. The 
porphyry sarcophagus, 
which was found En the 
middle of the building, is 
now kept in the Vatican 
museum. 

The mausoleum of dal la 
Placidia at Ravenna 
(Fig- j 5), built about 450, 
is built in the form of a 
CrOSs ■ at the point whence 
the arms branch, above a 
square drum, rises the 
hemispherical cupola. In 
this case, however, the 
drum ls surmounted by 
arches and the base of 
the cupola, breaking away 
at its base from the regu¬ 
lar circle, follows the curves of the arches, so as to form 
almost spherical pendentives. This sepulchre Js also richly 
decorated inside, 

The To*ah ef Theodork, also at Ravenna (yso), re¬ 
turns to the central form. Out of a massive polygon with 
ten sides, from each of which opens a great arched recess, 
rises a second polygon with angles less sharply defined* 
and above it again a broad circular band and massive 
cornice, cm which rests the hemispherical monolithic 
cupola, nine metres in diameter. A gallery or ioggia 
originally filled the space between the circumference or the 
lower building and the lesser circumference of the upper, at 
the po iut of thei r ju n cture, bn t i t was sn bsequen tly destroyed. 

Inside, the lower portion is in the form of a Greek cross, 
while the upper is circular. 
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EXAMPLES OK BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE 
PERIOD OF THE CONSTANTINIAN BASILICAS. 


Rome.— Basilica of San Paolo fttort le mnra (end of IV. c., greater 
part rebuilt after the fire of 1823). 

Basilica I.ihcriana or S. Maria Magyiore (IV. c., partly 
rebuilt in V. and succeeding centuries). 

Mausoleum of Santa Cos/ausa (circa 354). 

Baptistery of Sait Gianinui Lateranv (432-440) has under¬ 
gone successive alterations. 

Chunk <f San Stefa no rotondo (pagan building of IV. 
c., adapted to a church in the V.). 

Basilica,f Santa Pudeusiana | IV. c., rebuilt in XVI.—except 
npsrl. 

Basilica if San Pietro in vincWi (V. c., restored and alten.fl 
at various times). 

Basilica if San />wjvari fttori L' mnra (IV. c., altered in VI, 
and XIIL c.). 

Bati/ica if San Clemen It, lower basilica of V. and IX. c., 
upper basilica of XI. c. 

Basilica ,f Sant' .•/^'^’(rebuilt in VII. and partially in VIII. 
and XV. c.). 

Basilica of Santa Satin a (V. c., suffered alterations). 
Ravenna.— Baptistery of the Orthodox or X, Cinnymni in Ponte 
(•H9-458). 

Baptistery <f the .4 riatu, or Santa Maria in Conned in, 
(Vi. c.). 

Chapel if S. Pier Criso/ago (443-449), 

Basilica of S. Giovauni Evangelista, founded in 435. 
Basilica of S. Ajpala (425-433). 

Mausoleum of Galla Plaeidia, or San Xasarv c Celso 
(circum 440). 

Basilica of S. . 4 pallia art nuxnw (493-536), 

Basilica if S. Apollinarc in Classc {534-549). 

Mausoleum tf Theodor it (530). 

N'occra. — Church if S. Maria Maggtort, circular, ancient baptistery 
of IV. c. atlapted to a church. 

Naples.— Baptistery (beginning of V. c., see mosaics). 

Parenro.— Duosmx (535-543) «uk! adjacent octagonal baptistery. 
Florence. —Baptistery ( IV.-V. c.), altered at close of X11. and beginning 

Pontposa. —Church of Santa Maria (towards middle of VI. c.). 

M:lan.— Basilica if Sant' Amhngio (3861, almost entirely rebuilt in 
IX. c. and again in XI. c. 

Basilica Fausla, adjoining basilica of Sant' Antljrogx) 
(rebuilt in V. cl). * 

Novara.— Baptistery, V. c. 
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Fif. 37,—Jesus nKwIsimijic (lie New Lav/- Momk in Lhe 
j'l □usfde-n m of S. CajiLnnia, li rini-. L . I']- 1 '- Rossi.) 


PAINTIHa 

The Mosaics. — Just as i n its birth pi ace, the Catacombs, 
Christian painting had been the most effectual means of 
expressing the feelings and the blissful aspirations of the 
faithful, so was it also the an best adapted for celebrating 
the triumph of Christianity in the basilicas. Since, however, 
it was. no longer called upon to espress in a sensuous form 
the invocations and prayers of the dead, but hymns of joy 
to tlie glory of Christ, of Mary and of the Saints, it retained a 
technique capable of producing brilliant images resplendent 
with light and coinur, and this technique was supplied by 
mosaic, especially the mosaic of squares of molted coloured 
glass and of squares of gold 1 Pictorial fresco decoration 


1 l?i the note to pages 337 and 333 of uol. we have alreacht Stawd 
that the RofUnnS, wl)r> Imd learned the technique ol metals Ir&m the 
Greeks ol the Hellenistic juried, nuado nW ol it almost fewlmlvelj; lor 

fsLvftmenis. in Lhe same note we drew attention to die various kinds 
of mosaic practised hy them, 

flpw fesKfalMHy composed of small squares or cubes, mere or 
[ess regular in form, of marble or stone of various colours, including 
white, 

OpmvermKftiatHwt- t like the itssflatiiMi hut composed of irregular 
cubes, so as to follow the contour of the figure- 

Opu r .TiT^Vr, composed of in If, hi marbles of various dimensions, 
which fitted one Into nnoitisr, used also for waifs in the period 
of liome's decline 

Opus dei'andrlttuiKj composed of fragments of marlde and hard 
jtone (porphyry, serpsnLine. etc.), put logeLher sons to form circles, 
triangles, rhombs, stHrs, etc., all geometrical designs,. 
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gives way to mosaic, and is confined to the less sumptuous 
churches, and to those at a distance from the important 
centres. 

Some mosaics, the earliest in Christian Art, are still 
purely decorative in intention (like the first paintings in 
the Catacombs), and arc executed on a white ground, like 
the pagan pavement mosaics: to this class belong those 
which decorate the ceiling of the circular portico of the 
mausoleum of Santa Costanza in Koine, a work of 
the time of Constantine. A sepulchre had to be orna¬ 
mented, and, as in the pagan sepulchres, gay and genial 
subjects were repeated again and again ; a shower of flower¬ 
ing branches, vases, amphoras, objects of every description, 
and a swarm of cupids, psyches, a trellis, a vine or 
vintage (Fig. 38). 

But in the side apses \rc find religious subjects treated : 
in one of them, God the Father entrusts Moses with the 
Old Law, and in the other Jesus proclaims the New Law 
to S. Peter and S. Paul, and commands them to spread it 
abroad (Fig. 37), Below we see lambs issuing from two 
buildings which represent Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the 

The Christians of the Constantinian period used the tfus write 
for decorating the plinths h'gh up on the walls; wr have a few 
remains at Santa Sabina in Rome, and a fragment at Milan in the 

Hmilicu Fausta; in the latter, 
beside the architectural and 
geometrical motives, there is 
also a iamb. 

They also UMrd the opus 
alexandrinum very largely (or 
pavements. From the tfus 
tesselatum and vermicutatum 
they made n single species, en* 
riching it by small glass cubes 
with fine leafage worked in 
gold on a red ground, a class 
of mosaic which gradually cantc 
to lie composed exclusively of 
glass or coloured enamel, the 
glass cubes with small leaves 
covered with minute gold 
tmcpTy of leaves Iwing kept 
very largely for backgrounds, 
nimbi, ornaments, etc. 



Fir- 38.—Mosaic of annular vault in 
the Mausoleum of S. Costanxa, 
Rome. (D* Rossi.) 
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old church mid the new, whilst the lambs symboli.se the 
apostles who go about the world preaching or the pilgrim 
clmrch- 

Wt may add that by S, l’elerand S. Paul ate two palm- 
trees—one on each side of the mosaic—and that Jesus is 
youthful, and stands on the top of a hill from which flow 
four livers, 

The style and technique are still classical, but the style 
is far more faulty than that of the mosaic of the annular 
vaulting, and for two reasons : this ls not a decoration, for 
which so many models already existed that they could 
easily be copied ; the only models for these subjects and 
religious types wets the humble paintings in the Catacombs; 
secondly because there 15 an interval of about forty years 
between them — De Ro&si, indeed, assigns the first to 
326-32$., and holds that those in the apses were executed 
shortly after 360, c 

The mosaic in the apse, of Santa Pudmsitma^ executed, 
according to be Rossr f between 3S5 and 3g£ (Fig. 39), is 
also classical, not only in its technique, but also in its style, 
and in some of the types, costumes, etc,; but, as a whole, it 
is a new creation, remarkable both for the nobility of Us 
style, and for the representation of the figure of Christ. 

The Redeemer is seated in majesty on a shining throne 
beneath a jewelled cross : on cither side, but lower down, 
sit the apostles, and bellind them arand two women 
enveloped in drapery, who personify the old law and the 
new, the Israelite Church and the Christian Church ; in the 
background, separated by a semi-circular portico, extends 
the pannrama of Jerusalem—and in the sky, on either side 
of the great Cross, float the symbols of the evangelists. 

Here then we have a Triumph still intact, noble and 
imposing in style. The apostles and Ehe two figures 


1 The main body of this mausoleum, vi^, (be drum and shell of 
lire cupola were adorned with mosaics which were destroyed in 1620. 
We know from odd descriptions of them (hat (lie lower rows wore in 
Kttsi?, above which ran a cii^Ee of silver represent mg a rivor, 
with water-birds and cupids; and that from twelve prOmdn Lories within 
it rose up twelve caryatides bearing branching houghs which reached 
to tbs top of the cupola, between which were enacted iwnes from the 
b[We-™cj(eni3[cd in mosaic. 
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Fir. so.—R ome. T !«• Kedvemer enihroowt among th* 

between the Old Law and the New. Mosaic in the Church 
ofS. PudenHana. 


personifying the churches are still senators and Roman 
matrons, but we already have the symbolic representation 
of the evangelists, 1 and the adult figure ol Christ on the 
throne, who though bearing in general outline a distant 
resemblance to the Zeus of Pheidtas, 2 in head and features 
presents us with the type which is henceforth to be the 
prevalent one, and which will later on be definitely adopted 
in portraying him. 

1 his type will of course be modified in certain details as 
the various styles develop, but as a whole we shall find 
that it does not undergo further change : wc already have 
the concrete type of the Redeemer, probably based on the 
tradition handed down by those who had seen him and heard 
him preach in Palestine, and particularly by the apostles. 

Of the same period, or not later than the beginning of 
the fifth century, is a similar painted figure of the Re¬ 
deemer between the apostles Peter and Paul, in the 
catacomb of SS. Peter and Marccllinus (Fig. 40, repro¬ 
duced from Plate ccliii. of Wilpert's work). 

*See the symbols in the following pages. 

* There can have been no lack of more or less faithful reproductions 
of it in Italy, giving at least a general idea—and in paintings as well— 
for example, in a (resco at Porn pel. 
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The decorat ion of monu¬ 
ments by mosaic was, ill 
the Constantininn basil¬ 
icas, entirely CGh fined to 
interiors, 1 where the 
simple lines and broad 
spates of the architecture 
gave ample scope for its 
development, so that it 
rivalled in decorative 
splendour the sumptuous 
Eastern curtains hung be¬ 
tween the pillars, the 
statues of gold and silver 
in the presbytery the gold 
work of the cibarium—all 
of which arc now departed 
pomps,—while of the mos¬ 
aics a goodly portion still 
remain to US, 

On the walls of the 
central nave were por* 
trayed sacred histories particularly from the Old and New 
'Testaments., which formed a continuous series, 

A most Important example are those in the basilica of 
£, Maria Maggiore, which date from 352-356, They are 
stories out of Genesis—from Abraham to Joshua 2 ; their 
style is of the late classic period, founded on that of the 
bas-reliefs Of the triumphal pillarj ; in the Spirit of theif 
narrative they are thoroughly I tali an f yet we see in them 
the first of the great senes of Christian iconography and 
story. It remains for Byzantine art to bring it to per¬ 
fection, but it is of Italian origin. A frieze runs along the 
architrave., blue and red on a gold ground, with arabesques, 


Fig. ^ot—Ttie Redeemer, Detail gJ freiGO 
of lV.-Yr temory k Lh& CSUtrnaS of 
RK. l’eteia ||d Uajce:! lin ui. (W'i'psi s„J 


] The mosslvS still S riant on the Papacies of the Roman hasJSEtns 
do not date butt further than the twelfth and! (hlrtrenth century. 
The outeidr of the Consbuitiman basilica vtfis of the utmost 
siropllefiy, 

2 They iurreE^ond tn the subjects front Genesis Ln the Library ul 
Vienna, and of 1 li s Joshua Rotufusin the Vatican Libcnry, 
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Fig. 41.—Xfuniic frieze on the architrave of the nuve of S. Maria 
Miggiore, Rome. 


and here and there a dove, and in the centre of every strip 
the Lamb of God (Fig. 41). 

Another most important example of such histories, also 
in the decadent classical style of the Late Roman period, is 
the twenty-six stories of the miracles of Jesus and of his 
Passion (Fig. 42) in the principal nave of the church of S. 
ApoUinart A'novo (then known as S. Martino in cute <T oro) 
at Ravenna, built in the time of Theodoric, 1 to which date 
also belong the representations of the Redeemer in the 
midst of archangels, and the Adoration of the Magi at the 
top of the nave, and the figures of apostles and prophets 
between the windows. 

On the triumphal arch was symbolically depicted the 
triumph of the Christian religion according to the Apoca¬ 
lyptic vision, and sometimes with the addition of scenes from 
the life of Jesus. The symbolic images are the Lamb 
of God on a throne or on an altar, with the book open at 
His feet, the cross on a golden throne, the seven burning 
candlesticks, the signs of the four evangelists. 

On the triumphal arch 
in the basilica of S. Paul 
fuori le mura (called after 
Galla Placidia because 
erected at her expense in 
the middle of the fifth 
century), which after the 
devastating fire of 1823 
was restored according to 
the original design (Fig. 

42), we see in the centre 
the medallion of the 


Fig. 42.—The List Supper. Mosaic In 
1 Between 493 and 536. S. Apoll inure nuovn, Ravenna. 
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FJg-. 43.—Rom-t. Mutate ar; Tmi rripihril Arch Ti: Iht Paul ica. R, P.m]. 
CDe RofsLJ 


Redeemer with a nimbus ; above, on either tide, the FugLig 
of the four evangelists ; and below, in two symmetrical 
groups, the four-and-twenty elders of tlie Apocalypse, 
carrying their crowns in a fold of their robes j below 
again are 5, PeLer knd Paul. 

In the apse was depicted the triumph of Jesus surrounded 
by die apostles, the patron saint of the basilica, the donor 
and palms; above, the hand of Gud the Father; lower 
down a meadow, and at the bottom a river ; beside the riiver 
walk twelve Jambs (the church militant), u'ha come forth 
from Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and in the midst of them 
the Lamb of God : if the Lamb is on a hill, four rivers flow 
from its foot The vision is of Jeans in heaven (in 
Paradise) ; lienee Lbe mosaic is on bine or gold ground (the 
daziding light of heaven, or Paradise), and the saints walk 
amidst palm trees on the flowery meadows, below which 
flows the river Jordan. 

The most perfect example, and one of considerable 
splendour, is die mosaic in the apse of the church of S£. 
Cosma and Damian o (526-530), in which, however, we 
already see traces of Byzantine influence. Christ, with a 
golden nimbus, appears in heaven enthroned on clouds. 
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Fig. 44. Rome. Mosaic in apie of the Church of SS. Comm and Daraiano. 
(De Rossi.} 


painted in all the gold and colours of sunset on a blue 
background of sky. Below, in Paradise, with palms on 
each side, arc the two saints presented by S. Peter and 
S. Paul and followed by Pope Felix I V. the donor, and by 
. hcodore—all without haloes. On one of the palm trees 
sits tne Arabian phrenix, a symbol of immortalitv; at the 
bottom of all is the representation of the pilgrim church 
(Fig. 44). 

In the apse of the Lateran Basilica, the mosaic of which 
was renewed in the thirteenth century, De Rossi points to 
a medallion with a bust of the Redeemer, as dating from 
the fifth century (Fig. 45). 

In some of the apses the decoration is far simpler, 
and infinitely more impressive. The whole concave 
is covered by luxuriant acanthus foliage, branching out 
from a tuft of acanthus leaves, still conventionalised as in 
the time of Trajan, of a fine deep green on a background 
of dark blue; a decoration which produces an effect of 
pleasant freshness, and symbolic of the beneficence of 
nature—a hymn, as it were, of gratitude and joy to the 
Redeemer. 

D 
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Such is the mosaic in the 
apse of the chapel of KS. 
Rufina and Seconds (Tig. 
46), in the original portico 
of the lateran baptiiLery, 
daLing fooin the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Ahove—on a minute 
scale—are (be Lainb of tied 
Pig, 4Jt-MgHLiCi DFin n P M in the ^nd fourteen doves (souls of 
LaJemn FR|Hjrt eF y, the faithful). 

lit the neighbouring 
oratory of S- Ven anting (640.64.3}, 
close to the baptistery, we have el 
precious fragment of decoration in the 
mosaic of a small vaulted ceiling : in 
the centre of a garland we see tbe 
Lamb of God, and in the spaces be¬ 
tween its festoons birds and Can tbari. 

The most complete and best pre¬ 
served baptistery mosaic is that of 
the above-mentioned Baptistery 0/the J”j E 45-—The Savimi. 
Orthodox at Raw mi a {n above, p, p\ t h= ”T™ 

In the centre of the cupola is a (iasitac (Dt itoiti.) 
medallion 

representing the Baptism of 
Jesus (Fig- 49} E from the 
waters of the Jordan emerges 
half the figure of the river 
itself, an anthropomorphic 
image similar to that of the 
Danube on Trajan f S pillar. 
UeFow, the apostles stand in 
a circle, each bearing his own 
crown ; below again, is another 
circle of thrones and altars; 
and finally, in the pendentives 
of the arches, magnificent 
arabesques and figures (Fig. 

Fig. iDiuior of 45). This decoration, in which 

fhc Man»liLm of GntLi ft* are preserved all the depth, 

cidltt. (Rivera.) 
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richness and harm any of tlvt 
colours, is; otte of the most 
splendid pictorial achievements 
of Christian art, but of oriental 
Christian art rather than Roman, 
for its resemblance in style to the 
mosaics of Salon ica is unmis¬ 
takable. 3 

About half a century earlier, but 
not less splendid, is the decoration 
of the mausoleum of GailaPJ acidia 
at Ravenna, which forms a pio 
corial whole still mgre restrained 
and austere in its harmonies of 
colour (Fig. 47) r In the mosaic 
of the lunette inside above the 
entrance doar Is represented— 
as In the Catacombs—the good 
Shepherd sitting: in the midst of 
his sheep on a grassy hill ; and, 
as there, stilt a beardless youth 
(Fig, 50, following page). 

The. pavement mosaics, exe¬ 
cuted in opus ak.taiuirmum with, 
the technique- of the ancient 
mosaics, have already adopted 
ibe scheme of decoration which was to persist through¬ 
out Liie Middle Ages, anu even down to the uuatira-i'enlo - 
a geometrical style of ornament, 
composed of squares, rectangles, 
every variety of band and discs, 
thombs—straight, undulating, and 
round—or all these combined, 
and of ornaments belonging m 
the decadence, such as inter¬ 
twining hows, chains of rings, 
of stars, etc. 


3 ip, 4.E. —Ra-r^nnr.. PetnJt D-r 
iiiowies in ttv* Hupiisniy of 
the Oribodt*, jEbnE. Popped 


1 In tbc L-emaina of the niosuts E n tli-e 
ksptistery at Naples we recognise a 
similar scheme of deeoralion, also de¬ 
rived from the Chn'stiaii East, 
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f"f£‘ —Ri^cnjia. The Divine Shephard. Mflt.nic in Ltie 

filjIlLsaieura s>f Call a PtaeLdla- fPhoc. Poppi.J 

examples OF MOSAICS. 

Rome.—JArtfJifjfcwiw <f Santa Ctei&ttsa. Mosaics f>l (lie annular 
vaulting and (lie Lwo apses (lirnd of Constantine). 
ikeftito <>f Santa Pmenaiana, Monk of Hie sipi*l (38.1 ■ 
399]' 

2 taAiini of Santa Sabina. Mosaic (43a). 

Baptistery tfSrm Gun<etn ai tauter a no. Mosaic in the chaps! 
of SS. H nfina and Jifi^onrla 1 grant bush of ncantb ns 
(TV. c.), 

Naples. "—Baptistery. Mosaic in chapel of bantu A 'eshtnhi (E V. c_ ) r 

Ravenna .—Bafts tie An dygti Ortodrvfi. San Qkroon n l in JtmUt— 
Movi-ita of the cupola and drum (450). 

.t/rjjrWfAJW of tialta Pkuiditt. L'AntvA if SS. Nazars 
iiTtti Cuts#. Mosaics of cupola ami luneLCc above door 
kr 44^' 

Rome.— S- Matin Afogyiv*. Mosaics on the walls in the central 
nave (35E-3A6I; of the triumphal arch (433-440}. 

S. Bant faOri is ntura. Monies of tZie triumphal arch 
| roconstruciutl), and a few portraits from tile series of l-tipes 
(440-46 0- 

ffapfftttry if Son Gito/anni f.af&VM Oratory of S. 
(Ifrinutni Eranfftisia. Db; or alive ceiling Mosaic (465- 
4^31. 

Masiika if SS. Cointa and Vannano. Mosaic of apse 
(526-530!. , , 

Milan -—BasiifCa h'atula. Mosaic of cupola and mosaics of walls 
below (V r c r }. 

Batiliea of San Lorenzo. Chapel of S. At|uitifiUS. Mosaics 
of two apses (V. c.), 

Ravenna. —S- Apsliina re nsurv, Mosaics; of upper part pr (lie walls 
in (he centra! nu-vc; a& stories of New Tesla meat, Fine! 
figures of saints between the windows (beginning uf 
VI. o). 

ArclmihAfs Mtaee, Mosaics or the chapel (with the 
esreptlrm of the Madonna), about 450. 
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examples of symbols. 

'I and U j EiljstiA n.nr[ omega, on God 3s thu first and lin; list, ihe 
ettlbsr stdB af tilt Saviour's bend. 


The lamb rakine, with nimbus, and 
somtaimes with a emits, 

The litmh on mi raninetHKi 
The Innib, li i-Ihss and enthroned, 
ITle throne alarm, 

Jesus on scute rack* out cf vhkh 
water flows. 

The (Save. 

I' 1 .™ hands hoMirrgdcrYm a (nnnm. 
TJlc fMKicocfc Lind the eagle. 

The plieeniK of Arabia, 

The stag. 

Apnstle with beys.^ 

1f with cross equally inter¬ 

acted or like an X, 

„ with ihe pilgrim’s si urf, 

hr "db aetip. 

np with a spear. 

,, with the grape pnesser’s 

atiifb 

„ with. a cross Tar ladice. 

„ v0Lt/1 A knife 

,. with book anti Krjaare. 

,, with a saw. 

r , with an use. 

i h with a sword. 

Tlte eagle. 

„ the as. 

,* tile angel. 

r , the Nan. 

The four gospels. 

IT op hots anti apostles inerting. 

LhtnbS issuing fi om two huts end 
walking iit a meadow beside a 
river towards Jesus, who sits or 
Stands on n raek out of which 
water doivs. 


1 S. Pfeier aad 5. Paul 
by tradition. 


■je^lujit^T die rrnl of all 
things, 

Jesus, 

Jl^HS rm Muiml Siofl, 
jesirif, 3 bo willing saerijHf, 

Jesus, 

JtBBS on the mystic inouni from 
which flow Urn Four rivers of 
Paradise. 

Iht; Noly Spirit. 

The Eternal Father. 

TriurapJ) of the Church or of 
Christ. 

Elcmtil jiff. 

B,i ptisin, 

a. Pete, 

S. Andrew, 

S. Janies the CnoaLer, 
if. John the Evangelist, 

£% ['homos. 

Ji. James the Less. 

H. Philip, 

S. liannnloml!W , , 

\ TTwiddeut 
t-i. Hmiaa. 

S. Afutihinir, 
y, Paul. 

The Evanodbt. S- fobr,. 

fJ S- Luke. 

Sl S. Matthew. 

„ j S. M*rfc 

The four rivers of Paradise, 

The promise and fulfilment of 
the Redemption, 

The Ihlgrlrti Chirfd l Tin; faithrnl 
coming forth firms Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem in&et at the 
Springs of eternal life. 


iviili tbe feature* preserved 


arc represented 
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TYo women clothed in white—one 
old and the ullwr ymuig. 


Two hats Or two build in-^S aL 
opposite ends of the Rp@'- 
A tnctfwinW sprinkled with flowers 
nnd watered by si rivef. 

A pal in-bran cl j, a crown, osr t»th. 
The colour while. 

K , red, 


nl purple, 

,, blue, 

,, dark violet. 

„, grom. 

Tiie violet. 

The lily. 

Tlie rose- 
The purple rose. 

The seven cutdlcsttClA \ 

An oijen book wit!- Jvsnls. i 

Four-and-twcnty elders adoring - 
ibe Lamb, and offering Llieir | 
crowns to Him. 


The r wn rtiurchra, tbe old Jewish 
church and the new church of 
Christ. Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. 

As above. 

PanidiK. 

Attributes of nan rtyrs. 

Truth {in the robes of Christ, of 
the annuls and saintsV 

Heal, faith (in the robes and 
wing3 oF the senAphim nntl 
damnations). 

Christas King (in His mantle), 

TwiLight, disiancie 

]>arkness. 

Ae pi mi Eon towards eternal life. 

Emblem of the faith Tul. 

, s virgins 

, | holy widows, 

martyrs, 

{Apocalyptic vision,) 

The fonf-cmd-twenty ciders^ the 
patriarchs released of Hailes. 


The nimbu&, which had already ttfiin used lu classical art, makes 
iLs appearance alter the third orntiiey, and is given at first to Christ, 
alone, then to Lhe Madonna, angels, saints and apostles: the nimbus 
ol Christ and of his symbol, tlm l^tnib of God, having now a cross 
within it, The nimbus of the living Is rectangular. 
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Fig. JI-— SwCOfibagUE of Judilli EamuJ, llcene. Ctypa oflllr VrtUC*Hv 


SCL'Ll’TURE. 

In the Conatantinifl.il period the field of (sculpture was 
much nescHctcdfauditsdevelopment confined within narrow 
limits. The whole temper of ihe now religion was opposed 
to anythin" in the nature of on image or idol; its aim was 
to represent idenis, not isolated litmus. On the other 
hand, a time had come when men mipht be said to thinI: 
pitied ally rather than plastically; their conceptions of 
life, their thoughts, ideas and feelings, found more natural, 
complete and adequate expression in painting than in 
sculpture. 

Further, classic sculpture, which cuuld alone have 
supplied a plastic form to such sensuous representations, 
was in the full tide of decadence. In order to realise the 
state of sculpture sn that period, we need only loot at the 
statues and bus-re! i-efs excreted for the arch of Constantine, 
dte statue oi Constantine in the portico of the Liter an 
basilica, the busts of the time, and the productions of the 
years immediately fallowing, such as the colossal blOfiiie 
statue uf Theodosius [?} at UarSetta, the so-called bast of 
Amalasunta in the Cnpitoliaie museum in Rome, and a be 
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supposed It Kid of Gallo, Pladdla in the archeological 
museum of Lbe Gastello at Milano, 1 

Contemporary texts speak or 
the rich statuary hi gold presented 
by Constantine to the Christian 
monuments., which he had cither 
bad built or hud enriched with 
gibs, but no truce of them is left. 
At the present day, Chrtsium 
statuary resolves itselfinto some 
classic statue made to serve as 
the statue of a saint, as that of 
5j. Hippolytus in the Lateran 
Museum,-and the representation 
of the Goad Shepherd. The 
latter is a plastic adaptation of 
the Good Shepherd repeatedly 
pained in the Catacombs ] this 
does not, however, prevent it from 
being-a most attractive figure, full 
of the fragrance and charm of 
F« ar.il* Goad Christian mysticism. The 

SiitpherJ, Rnmt, Laurnn best example is m the Lateran 
muajwbi- (Phat, iUinarL> Museum (Fig. Ji); others may be 
seen in the same museum, and in tbe museums ol Con¬ 
stantinople, Athens, Sparta, and Seville, 

Sarcophagi, on the contrary, are numerous ] partly, no 
doubt because having been much m use in pagan Roman 
society, they had also been adopted by the leadmg and 
wealthy Christian families for their dead, and hence by 
the clergy and Popes; but also because the decoration of 
the Sarcophagi could he brought into sympathy with 
Christian ideals and aspirations, no less than with the 
descriptive and pictorial character which Christian art 
wits gradually assuming in the process of its development. 
They were placed in the enclosures belonging to the 

lGonUKire this fragment with Lhe fignn; of Gdta Flee inti a in the 
diptireh inosm^d Eit the Lrensurv- at Monza. &se LaLcr, r ig. 50. 

5 th c ilatve in bronze of & Putur on the throne in the Basilica 
Vati^ftsia. \b nyw recognised a work of tht ih-iifieenflri'loiii'ceeoih 
century. 
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churches which had grown up over Lhe Christian cemeteries* 
whilst those of the Popes were also placed in the Cata¬ 
combs, which* as we have said, had become actual 
sanctuaries. 

Many were pagan sarcophagi pare and simple* chosen 
from amongst the ready-made ones which were on show 
in the yards ana workshops of the marble-workers. The 
choice naturally fell On the simplest—nr on those of which 
the decoration did not confEict with Christian sentiments* 
and it would also fall on sarcophagi adorned with subjects 
which might lend themselves to a Christian, interpretation, 
such as the myth of Psyche* wluom the Christians regarded 
jls the personification of the souE* the myth of Orpheus* 
Ulysses, etc.* which might be regarded a5 symbolic versions 
of the deeds and miracles of Jesus 

Other sarcophagi were deliberately made for the 
purpose* and are thus the true Christian sarcophagi, 

TEie greater number preserve the classic type derived 
from the mndel nf the dwelling-house, w hh a roof-shaped 
lid sloping to bath sides (covered with flat or curved tiles 
laid on like scales), and 
with two pediments. At 
the lower corners are wtv* 
teria - of the so-culled ear- 
slmped type (Fig. 53), 

TEie sides nf the sarco- 
■pll iiL] ua are plai n Or di vi d cd 

by sham doors with tri¬ 
angular or arched pedi¬ 
ments* or by pillars which 
support an architrave or 
arches* all rounded* or 
alternately curved and tri¬ 
angular (Fig, 54), or by 
trees wfiose boughs meet 
to form the arches. 

On the flat sides are 
grouped various subjects, 
sometimes simple* some¬ 
times a muss of figures* symbols, scenes, sacied subjects* 
etc-* in one and sometimes in two divisions* one above the 
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other (Figs. 54, 51, 55}, In the compartments or niches 
formed by the doors, pillars, trees, etc-, we find the same 
subjects and arranged in die same way, sometimes in une 
bund, fiureetifnes in two. 

The saTtophitjii dipenii are tbo t e which on a plain or 
partitioned surface have a dipeum or medallion with the 
bast of the deceased in the middle near the top, and 
sometimes with the united busts of a husband and wife, 
dr of two friends (Fig- 55 aforesaid). 

We may note tliut the architectural elements (arches, 
capitals, pillars, cornices, etc.) are a valuable aid in study¬ 
ing the architecture Lit 
the period, not only in 
its details, but also in 
the types of building; 
as, for instance, on the 
sarcophagi which give 
the Outside view af a 
palace front. 

Many oven of the 
decorative details nf 
the sarcophagi had 
bteit originally copied 
from classic models of pagan and hence classical sarco¬ 
phagi : ornaments, festoons of leaves, flowers and fruit, 
beasts, griffins, lions 1 heads, hunting or vintage scenes, 
mythological figures, sen-gods, the sun and moon in their 
chariots, lumen ting genii, and occasionally even Romnn 
warlike scenes (ex. ;■ the porphyry sancophugus of Constan¬ 
tine’s two daughters, and that of S. Helena, Iris mother, in 
the museum of the Vatican). 

Later Orpheus, Cupid and Psyche, the Good Shepherd, 
were introduced among the decorative details. 

Finally, between the pillars and in the niches, now in one 
band, now in two, and last of alE, on a continuous surface, 
undivided by pillars or trees, were represented the 
Redeemer, the apostles, the miracles of the Gospels, 
the Adoration of the Magi, and even scenes and stories 
front Lite Old Testament, so that the Christian sarcophagi 
became, like the pain Lings in the Catacombs, pictg-rial 
homilies (Figs. 51, £4, 55). 
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. The richest collec¬ 
tion of such sarco¬ 
phagi i s in the museum 
of the Laleram 
In the Crypt of the 
Vatican is preserved 
the famous sarco¬ 
phagus of Junius 
IJassus, prefect of 
Rome, converted to 
Christianity in 339 5 
it is tile most im¬ 


posing of the sarco¬ 
phagi, atld tllG mOSt SS^-^^inn SaTucf.bauus (CAMAttjL 
important for the RtJ,ui: ' La *" ro M, “ 

iconography of Christian sculpture in the Constantinian 
period (Fig;. 51), 

Also of importance far Christian iconography is the 
sarcophagus discovered in 1901 during the excavation oF 
1 lie little church of Santa Marin Antiquanear jhe Forum, 
still standing at the entrance to the left aisle (Fig, 41). 
There we find a medley of the following subject without 
any dividing pillars, from !eft to right: the shin from 
which Jonah was thrown into the aea, the sea personified 
by a seated figure with n trident, Jonah silting under the 
arbour, the sea monster who disgorged him, a flock feeding 



} ir. 36.—fi’.rtopl: .pus dLiLD'vejril In tin ruins r.ft-. Marta 
Antidu* in iha Vijrujn. 
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oil :l hill, an between two olive-trees, Che deceased 
also seated between two olives absorbed in the sacred 

boobs/ the Good Shep¬ 
herd, with the lamb on 
his shoulders and two 
others on either side of 
him, the Baptism of 
Christ in Jordan, two 
fishermen hauling in 
their nets, in which fish 
can be seen (symbolic 
representation of the 
preaching of the 
gospel )- 

The sarcophagi of 
Ravenna form a class 
apart, notable, tn par- 
ticular, for simplicity and clearness in the composition 
and distribution of the figures and symbols, and for a 
more dignified style, especially in the design and model¬ 
ling. These merits are no doubt due to Creel; influence. 
Towards the dose of the fifth century, and in the centuries 
following, figures tend gradually to disappear, and to give 
place to symbols : crosses, monograms, vases with twining 
boughs and leaves, peacocks, doves, lambs symmetrically 
arranged. At the same time the lid assumed a convex 
(saddle-shaped) form, which gives the sarcophagus the 
appearance of a medieval casket (Fig. 5"). This form alee 
must be of Greek derivation, and recalls the lid of the 
Greek sarcophagi from Lyda. ! 

Christian sculpture in tilts period a iso extended to the 
carving of wooden doors. Of these two most famous 


Revenues* ss.rcop’hn.ipia 
of V. cji'.iiLry in K. ApatlLnarr in Cla^E. 
(Phot. Rijppn.J 


1 fluetsan otters another interpretation of thesa two figures \ he 
maintains that they represent a husband and wife; the husbnnd 
reading, the wife praying (Oh. HojeLsen, // F&ra r&tmpf#. Stork e 
monumentt. Kome, hoescher, 1505). 

a In Italy there are iitso many noteworthy Christian sai eophagi in 
the eltdrches runt museums of Syracuse, Satemn, Perugia, Ancoha, 
PiM. Modena, Verona, Milan, TrirtoJiit. etc. 

Noteworthy also, and always of Interest, Jins the numerous Christina 
sarcophagi. In the snuth of France, 
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examples remain: one fragmentary, in the door of the 
ancient basilica of b. Ambrogia at Milan, which elates from 
3S6, and one comparatively intact* in the door of Santa 
Sabina in Rome of about 440, on which is represented the 
Passion of Christ and the first extant Crucifixion- Jestrs 
appears for the first time crucified between two thieves* 
but all three are depicted as Grantes^ without their respective 
crosses. 

We find other specimens nf carving in wood and ivory, 
in liturgical boxes* tablets* diptyches* etc. 

Diptyches are* as is welt known, two tablets or sheets 
of ivory Joined together by a hinge, and decorated on the 
outer side with Ornament nftd generally with figures in 
architectural niches. They served as notebooks for state 
occasions, and were given away at the New Year, or on 
the occasion of Some consular nomination, Invitation to 


games* etc. 

Many of these pagan diptyches were made use of by the 
Church for writing, on tbe smooth inner surface, tbc list of 
bishops* or the names of sablLS* benefactors of the Church, 
meritorious persons who were 
to be remembered in prayers \ 

. or tbev were used as covers for 
the sacred books. 

There are very few diptyches 
which can be said to be ex¬ 
clusively Christian, that is to 
say, which were deliberately 
carved for Christian purposes 
with religious figures and sub¬ 
jects. 

They were executed between 
the years 406-541 ; tweantv-eight 
stilt exist, the most famous 
being preserved at ;— 



Btrlto'-Mwsrim. diptych of Fro ^ 3n ^ Cub*. 

fcumiUF I IV. y. i| T al 0 r , w pi, iunlicfttcd 

shrfi!.—t /ifnt'cfriT,, (] ipcji'c]! Oi toe ufibc KinpHnW Hiln*rtifl. 

Consul Prebiis Asidus, with ihc 

nf die Emperor l-lonorius nep^tai on lath the leavus. 405. 
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jVatwj'rt,— Dbsmq, anonynions diptych of begin nitig of V. t 

— Duiij/tfl, diptych, cue of the Leaves seems to 
rcpi'esent Galla ^acidia and Vnlenbnian. and the other .^StiLis 

■■ 37 -tv vt Mouse, diptych representing 

a muse and post. 

Pltti'txte. — Atliit# Jiasioriafa, d iptY<lh 
with scenes from the life cJ S. Paul, 
Loginning or V, c. 

Bmria. —M'vseo eristi&na y diptych of 
Roftios, 487. 

Lhvrpiwl,—Meyer lu-wsettm, fragment 
or diptych with representation of circus 
games, beginning of V. c.- 1 

The carved ivory book-covers 
resemble the diptyches in style, 
Thcsq ant still preserved with 
symbolic Christian nqpvcscr ta- 
Llqus and scenes from the New 
Testament, at Rome, in the vtjtseo 
cris/itwv at Milan, in the treasure 
of the Duomo, at Ravenna* Florence, Palermo, etc. 

Of the ivory caskets, adorned with Christian subjects 
in the same style, the most important is the reliquary in the 
museum of Bresda, of the fourth century, which has how¬ 
ever been taken to pieces, and has now the shape of a 
cross. 

Amongst the caskets, reliquaries, and pyxes made of 
metal, we must mention the magnificent SLlver one of the 
fourth century in the church of San Nasaro at Milan, 

1 Other diptychca and isolated loaves of diptycfic* qnj aIjsq preserved 
in the musmms of Vienna, Milan, Florence, and tha Libraries of Paris, 
Verona, the Library OF Prince Trivukio at Milan, ele. ; as WAS |p be 
ejected, these colloStiMS possess many isolated leaves, of which tike 
corresponding ledf (0 lie found in another collection—as r for 
example, in the £,-use qS the tewf&> wtnitmafe nt Florence, and the 
enhcwngfcal must am at Milan. 



Fig. iij.—Dipl yell isf GnLla Fb^ 
tiding] Mnnm. Tr^nsm t of 
Duomo- fPIlut. (1. Rnial,j 
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Conclusion to Early Christian art. 

Early Christian art nf the fiS'SpfouL'th century has already 
created, in the field of architecture, the typical Christian 
church, or rather Christian kisitka. This type, though 
largely derived from that of the pagan basilica, deviated from 
it more and more io the course of ita development, and at 
East became a distinct type, in which the character of the 
new religion and of a new age ate reflected, it is 
distinctively Italian in character, both in its long shape, 
and the prevalence of horizontal lines, corresponding to the 
shape and contours of the comparatively low range of the 
Apennines nnd csfonr woods of umbelliferous pines , 1 The 
same early Christian art created in the space of so few 
centuries a new style in the domain of painting, a style 
partly allegorical and symbolic, preparing the way for the 
outburst of mysticism ; partly descriptive, preparing the way 
fnr those vast pictorial and plastic cycles which were 
to serve as encyclopedic catechisms, composed entirely of 
sensuous images, for the instruction of the people who 
cotil d 11 ot read. The Vierga dar/t of Am i ens, the cycles an d 
bas-reliefs at Am tens and Chartres, the Madonnas of 
Simone Martini and Era Angelico, the AUtgorks ot 
Triumphs of Giotto anti his stories of thn lives of Maty 
and Jesus, the Paradise of Orcagna, the bas-reliefs on the 
facade of the duomo nf Orvieto, are all derived from the 
paintings in the Catacombs, amd the mosaics in the 
Christian basilicas, of which they ace [he development 
and crown. 

But those first seeds in Italy must have become barren 
during the long interval between the sisrih and thirteenth 
century, save for die intervening rise and spread of 
Byzantine art, which served not only to keep art alive, but 
contributed to its growth and enrichment. 


1 See intrvductiiW , vol. f of the elementary course, p. oi. fT. 
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Fig. 6a—Constantinople. Basilica of S. Sophia. 


CHAPTER I. 

BYZANTINE ART. 

The transference of the seat of empire from Rome to 
Byzantium, which was effected by Constantine in 330, was 
an act of foresight parallel to that of Alexander, when he 
founded the capital of the Greek empire at the mouth of 
the Nile, with a view to establishing the centre of empire 
at the meeting-point of the main streams of life and civilisa¬ 
tion among the peoples of which it was composed. And, 
indeed, whilst in Italy these streams were running dry, in 
the Gneco-orienial world they still flowed free and full. 
And, as on the site of the small and obscure village of 
Racotis had arisen the great and flourishing city of 
Alexandria, so, on the site of Byzantium, grew up the rich 
city of Constantinople. 

The subsequent division of the Roman empire into 
East and West by Theodosius, when he apportioned it to 
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his two sons, the invasions of the barbarians and the 
consequent overthrow ot the Western empire, the growth* 
on the otlier hand, of all the activities of the Eastern empire* 
and* in parti culm - * of the new capital of Constantinople, 
produced a fresh outburst of sort there, known as Byzantine. 1 

Byzantine art ie therefore a development of Hellenistic 
Creek art in the East, which had gathered strength from 
new conditions of civilisation and the revival of the 
arts of Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 

Constantinople, henceforth the key to the world, the 
great commercial and intellectual emporium for East and 
West* became no less the centre towards which converged 
all the artistic forces of Byzantine art, which, after it had 
been variously elaborated at Alexandria (Egypt), Jeru¬ 
salem, and Antioch, was there to attain to full maturity. 

The development of this art falls under three period 3- 

During tiie first, from the fourth to the end os the sixth 
century, it passed through the phase of incubation and 
reached its zenith in the time of Justinian, who reigned from 
5-27-565, 

During die second period, from the death of Justinian to 
the fall of the empire* it suffered a phase of" stagnation 
(the more grave, in consequence of the Iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy)-, followed by a phase of revival , and finally of 
genuine renascence from the end of the ninth to the end 
of the eleventh century. 


1 In 33* Cftnscanlinc transferred the seat of empire to Eiraantlunn., 
which became the new city of Constantinople. In 395 took plate 
the division of lire empire into East and West. 

ByrnttUtte Ejnyire 1 

I. period 395-565 (death or Justinian), height of i( 5 glory. 

II. period 565 - 717 , empire Eases mast of its provinces by Arab 
conquests. 

III. period 7*7-867; 726-342, great iniwW controversy; 657 
beginning of Eastern schism. 

iv, period 667.1055, Macedonian dynasty reaves, the .splendour 
and civilisation ol the empire. 

V, period 1056 - 1261 ; 1097. the first crusaders land at Constanti¬ 
nople: 1202 , the crusaders take possession of the city, aod again In 
im ?4 3 from 1204-1360 Lrttin rule in Constantinople. 

VI. ocriod 1261-1453, fall of (he empire completed by the entry 
pf the Turks into Constantinople. 
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In the third, its development was arrested, and it 
assumed a definite stereotyped form in which it may be 
said to survive to this day, thanks to the schismatic Greek 
cult in Armenia, Greece, the Balkan Peninsula, aud Russia. 

Byzantine art has bequeathed to us Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople, a miracle of architecture based on artistic 
laws of which the ancient world was ignorant ; the 
sumptuous decorations of San Vitale and Sant’ Apollinare 
nuovo at Ravenna ; the basilica of San Marco at Venice ; 
the monastic church of Daphne in Greece ; the magnifi¬ 
cent decoration of the religious buildings of the Normans 
in Sicily, to mention only the greatest among its creations 
which have come down to us. Moreover, not only did it 
supply the principal elements of Arab and Moscovite art, but 
it gave a fresh impulse to the fine arts in the West, during 
the Middle Ages, more particularly through the diffusion of 
its miniatures and painted tablets, its ivories, gold-chasing, 
enamelSj embroideries, works m bronze and other products 
of the industrial arts. Finally, it was chiefly through 
Byzantine art that the heritage of the old Oriental and 
Greek world was preserved and handed on to the infant 
arts of the West 


Architecture. 

The representative type of Byzantine religious archi¬ 
tecture is the church with a great hemispherical cupola, 
with pendentives, a building which combines the ad¬ 
vantages and beauties of the basilica with those of the 
concentric structure, of which two styles it may be said to 
be the fusion. 

But this fusion was only achieved through the gradual 
development of three groups of buildings, which was in 
progress for two centuries : 

I. Simple Basilicas .—The Constantinian basilicas, of 
the pure classical type of Constantinople, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Pergamo, of which the ancient texts evidently 
contain trustworthy records, were followed by the great 
basilicas of Syria and Asia Minor, of the fourth to the 
sixth century', of which we still possess impressive ruins. 
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They are all built of calcareous 
stone, which abounds in Syria, 
and are entirely Hellenistic in 
technique. They generally have 
the long basilican Form and a 
roof with two slopes ; their in¬ 
terior is divided into three or five 
aisles by pilasters or pillars., which 
support the arches, and in front 
of the apse is a square space- 
Tfoe semicircular apses art some¬ 
times visible on the outside, 
sometimes enclosed by a rect¬ 
angular or polygonal wall. We 
find tbc first instances of three 
apses, £j. of two smaller apses 
on either side of the main one. 
In the districts where wood was 
scarce, the roof is covered with 
large tiles resting on great trans¬ 
verse arches 3 elsewhere, the 
wooden roof rests on longitudinal 
walls supported by the arches 
Fit. ii ,—tutelar of ClniKh &f or on a row of small pensile pillars 

Kalfc-LiteEh (necomstraclcii). fu 1 :* 

CRiveircU f u r . 

The basilica of Mu$tidbac y an 
the road from Aleppo to Antioch, is one of the finest 
examples of this type of basilica. It was sc^perfectly built 
that only the roof and the two pediments are Sac Ling : that 
of the Front and that above the entrance to toe apse in the 
interior {Fig. 62), 

The basilicas of Tnrm&nttt and Katb-Lfisth in Syria, 
have a great monumental facade. First comes a building 
composed of two massive square towers with peaked roofs, 
on eLther side of a kind of low portico in which is a great 
doorway reached by a flight of steps- Tichind the portico 
appears the true facade with its pediment (Fig. 63). 

Outside the apse of the basilica of S. Simeon Stylitcs run 
two rows of pi flam one above the other, which, alternating 
with corbels, serve to support the cornice (Fig, 64), 

The basilica of S- Simeon Stylites at haFat Sirn'dn 
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consists of four basilicas, ' 
each of three aisles, dis¬ 
posed in the form of 
a Greek cross round a 
vast central octagonal 
covered space, in the 
midst of which stood 
the sacred pillar. 1 The 
arches of the octagon, four 
of which give access to 
the four basilicas, or arms 
of the Greek cross, and 
the arches of the apses 
recall by their grace and 
richness as well as by 
their style, the admirable 
works of decoration in 
the ruins of Palmyra and 
Baalbec. 

The basilicas of Eske 
Djuuta and of S. Deme¬ 
trius at Salonica, of the 
fifth century, already 
show some of the prin¬ 
cipal types of Byzantine capital clearly defined, amongst 
otners basket capitals and the pseudo-Corinthian or com¬ 
posite, with leaves stirred by the tvind 
{65). They all have the characteristic 
cushion or vase-shaped cube, probably 
derived from the block of architrave 
which the Romans placed above their 
capitals. In these churches we also 
find the arches composed of cones 
alternately white and coloured. 


Flu. —Basilica of M^habbak. 

(Gsrovaglio.) 


Fig. 6y—Fac*d« of nn*Uic* of 
Kalb-Lureh. (Rlvoira.) 


Fig. 64.—Ap*e of Church 
of S. Simeon Stylites. 
(Garovaglto-) 


1 On the top of this pillar Simeon had 
lived for about thirty-seven years; he was 
canonised and surnamed Sty tiles after this 
mode of life. Only the base of the column 
remains, 3.60 metres high. 
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II. Concentric Churches .—We know from old detailed 
records, that the polygonal hellenistic-roman type—the 
last spkndid examples of which are to be seen among the 
mins af Baaibcc ami in the tomb of Diocletian at Spaiato J 
—survived in the octagonal churches of A^iieth and of 
the Meant of Olives at J erusalem, erected by Constantine, 
as also in the church oi Afa&i&nxm. 

We find it again within the precincts, of the monastery 
of S. Simeon Stylites, in the octagonal building called 
the Baptistery (Fig, 66), and wbicli. according to ail 
appearances actually served that purpose. It consists 
of an octagon structure within a square: the cupola 
above the octagon — to-day in ruins — wa£ originally 
vaulted. 

Besides Syria, there are other examples in Asia Minor 
and Armenia and l&Ler. in the sixth century, at Constanti¬ 
nople, in the church of S$. Sergius and Bacchus^ and at 
Ravenna in the church of S, Vitale, both "of which have 
an octagon in the centre, reinforced respectively by four 
or eight exedras. We shall speak again of this type 
which departs in certain respects from the Ryjantine 
style of architecture. 

As a rule, in churches of this type, the polygonal drom 
is supported_ above the square by means of shafts, 
an expedient borrowed from Sassanid architecture (v. vol. 

i. p* 349} and which was later to 
pass into Lombardic architecture^ 

III. Basilicas ’ivilh cupola, —In 
Asia Minor we find truncated 
basilicas approaching, in method of 


1 Wlit™ Diocletian, planned his ^ast and 
splendid pglftJi; near Salona, which was in 
include has own mausoleum, he summoned 
arehiLncis and artists from Asia, This 
explains a great number of features—archi¬ 
tectural, decorative and pUtStic—similar to 
Pie. 6 &— Bymntine caracaL or ittandcfd with the true Hellenistic ebar- 
^ileniHi, rinstlit* of £. a-rtcristics which had ewne Into Latin 
“'tnut, fllivnira.) Christian Art as well as into Byzantine. 
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construction, the concentric type, and with a cupola above 
the centra] nave. 

In the most ancient, 
for example in those 
of Koja Kalesi and 
Ancyra, the cupola 
rests on four shafts. 

Subsequently, as at 
Kassaba and Myra , it 
rests on four spherical 
pendentives which are 
little more than con¬ 
cave shafts, broader 
but very shallow ; one 
might almost say they are immense shafts, spherical in 
shape, but very slightly concave. 

All such basilicas contain eleraents'designed to balance 
the cupola, namely, the longitudinal walls of the central 
nave, which are divided iuto three levels, the lowest and 
intermediate flanked by galferies, the third perforated 
with windows. In the basilica of Niceea these balancing 
elements are still further developed, the building being 
supported on either side by two long and spacious wings 
parallel to the main line of the church and roofed with 
barrel vaulting. 


Fig. 66. —Octagonal building on Mount S. 
Simeon Stylites. (Garavngtio.) 


And now the period of isolated elaborations is at an 
end, and we come to the final stage of their fusion and the 
creation of a concrete type. 

The church of S. Sophia at Salonica, reduced almost 
wholly to ruins by the recent fire, shows the cupola rising 
from a square, resting on the apex of four great arches, 
and on four spherical pendentives: the arches and 
pendentives transfer its weight to the four colossal pillars 
which form the square of the interior. On cither side is 
added an oblong block of building, and in front a 
narlhex; whilst from the end springs the long apse with 
a smaller one on either side. The effect of the whole is 
an oblong rectangle. The cupola is not yet perfected: 
it consists of two parts, a circular drum or ring pierced by 
windows, and a spherical cap resting upon it. 
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Finally, it \s in the basilica of 5. Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople that we rind a complete a.nd harmonious fusion of 
*1E the elements, "the B yuan Line monument par excellence? 
as Choisy called it 1 

The basilica qf S. Sop lit a at Constantinople (see above, 
Tig, do), rebuilt by JuettnEan in the apace ol only live veaxs 
G32-537), on an immense scale, with anew organism and 
in a new style of architecture wag the work of two 
architects of Asia, Minor-—Anthemius of Tralles and Isidore 
of Miletus (Fijfi do, 67, 63 , 6g) r 

I ts plan (Tiy. 60) shows two distinct bodies : the square 
atrium, on. the further side of which is a double portico 
through which one enters the church* vis. P the ex-narthex 
and the narthex, with nine doors i and the body of the 
church, a rectangle from whidi the apse juts out at the 
end, 3 

This rectangle (see Figs. 67 and 63) Es divided into three 
aisles; the central one, which is the broadest, forms a 
square in the middle* bounded by four massive columns, 
which serve as supports to four immense vaulted arches 
(one on each side of the square), and which also bear the 
weight of the spherical pendentives inserted between the 
great arches. 

The immense cupola rests on tbe apex of the four arches 
and on the uppermost curve of tbe pendentives, and its 
equilibrium is preserved by two vast open apses : one in 
the arch which serves as entrance, the other at the opposite 


1 The first church built by CtttvBlrthtine (he Great, dedicated t& 
the Wisdom (it Gcd, had been severely damaged by fire in 404, 
and Theodosius IL had restored It, In 333. it ivas again set fire to 
En the serious rising which threatened lo deprive Justinian of his 
throne and his life. The rebuiidi ng was indeed an rx wta, 

- The entire length of the church, including the atrium, is 77 m., 
the breadth 71.70. 

The rectangle of the church is 76 by 60 ni 

TJie eemmi Cupola has a diuneter of 31 m. and the height of (he 
pavement to ha apes is 53 m. 

The cupola, which had been. dawiMad by two successive earth¬ 
quakes. fell En 553 and was retrofit by the neohew ef Isidore of 
Mrlctus. It was neared in 1040 by theFouati brothers, Lombard 
architects, 
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Fig. 67.—Section of the B**ilica of S. Sophia *t Constantinople. 
(Reconstruction, SalrenWg.) 



end of the church. Further, the apse at the entrance is 
flanked by two smaller ones and that at the other end 
by three, likewise smaller and adjoining each other. 

The two great lateral arches of the square are enclosed 
by a wall which is divided into three storeys : the ground 
floor has a portico with pillars, the one above a loggia with 
pillars, and the third is pierced by windows. The upper 
floor, with the loggia, 
forms the matroneum 
or women’s gallery. 

Considered as a 
whole, we are forced to 
confess that in its 
general effect, 1 in the 
chief elements which 
go to produce it 


• The four minarets were, 
of course, added by the 
Turks. 


F»e- 68.—Plan of the Basilica of S. Sophia 
at Constantinople. 
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Fig, 6g,—RwMnSLrucLLon of Lha fr(Mrn -o-f cht Bimlics, of S. Sophia. 


(pillars, arches, pendentives and manifold apses), and in 
the way En which they are brought together, this extra¬ 
ordinary building affords us a type of laws of architectural 
construction unknown to the ancient world. 

Notwithstanding this, S. Sophia aL Constantinople is not 
only the triumphant result of the evolution and develop¬ 
ment of the new Byzantine architecture \ its cupola was a 
development from the ancient art of the East already in 
progress in Hellenistic and Roman art ; its spherical 
pendentives wore a development gf an invention of 
Sassanid art; the lateral additions to the square, and 
the apses, were an application of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the Romans concerning complex structure and 
static equilibrium. Tire equilibrium of the great central 
cupolaed mass by means of the counter-thrust of the 
Other surrrmnding partsy and the skilful distribution of all 
these various portions of the building axe, in fact, char¬ 
acteristic features of Roman architecture. 

With the exception of the cupola, which is of very light 
porous brick, the whole building is of atone, and the 
interior (Figs, by, 70) is entirely lined with marble, as high 
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Fig. ye^-lQltrlMf of Che efci«snj Tlawlica of Sojihia. 


as the capitals on the ground flMr, and above with 
mosaics . 1 The pillars nf the great central nave are of 
verde antique, eight having been brought from a temple in 
Ephesus, whilst Lhose of the evedras, transported from the 
temple of the Sun at Palmyra, are of porphyry. The 
lining marbles likewise, green, marbled rose, yellow 
antique, black veined with white, etc,, all are the out¬ 
come of spoliations in Greece and the East. In the 


1 When the Tarks took possession of S. Sophia and turned it into 
a mosque, they cov-ercci almost all (he mosaic* ivitb plaster. 
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Sanctuary the upper walla were Itntd with sheets of silver. 
The capitals are gilded. The bronze doors still exist 
leading From the naithe* to the interior of the church. 

In the central urea. near the steps leading 1 up to the Sanctuary, 
stood the Hinbonc—made of puecleus marbles and enriched with gnSd 
and CBam^lsj The flight oe seeps jor tthte) was oat off from the 
Sanctuary by the- fJb?fiodads t a nigh acr&sn made of slLto? pillaii 
adorned with medallions coalmining sacred pictures. 

Rewind the iksmostash, i n the threefold :i p*&—-was ibe Sanctuary 
for Buntt) with the ullflr under the ciborfum, tmth made of (.he 
most precious materials, find, at the far end was lilt: Fdtriarctfi 
throne sad the seats of the priests. 

S. Sophia has no external decoration r we see only the 
massy columnar shafts, the caps or semi-cupolas cluster¬ 
ing round the central cupola of pei-ftnnted marbles: it 
is reserved for the in tenor to produce the effect, and 
it is indeed overwhelming, by reason of the vastness and 
originality no less than the magnificence of the building. 

The lxisilica of S. Sophia marks the zenith of Byzantine 
art, and ia to this day unique throughout the world, for it 
has never been imitated except on a reduced scale. 

The. Basilica of San Vit&te id Ravenna (Fig. 71 ) is, in 
its structure and design, neither a purely E yaan tine build- 



t'i^JL yi, R^vienne. 15Failles <if 5. Vital*. Prospect an^ Plan, 

i|il.Lvoii[i.J 
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ing nor a product of Latin 
Christianity, t.e. derived 
from the Roman att of the 
decadences it is a com¬ 
bination of the two, but 
not, on this account, the 
less admirable, for its 
singular and striking 
beauty ia, indeed, unique. 

The plan (Fig, ?i) 
shows an octagon formed 
by eight stout columns, 
and reinforced by seven 
txedras (of two storeys) 
and a long apse ; exed mas 
and apses all radiate from 
this octagon and are en~ 
tireiy surrounded by an 
enclosure which is, in its 
tuns, shut in by an oc¬ 
tagonal wall, from which 
juts the apse and the 
circular sacristies with 
little square apses. Before 
the enclosure is a narthex or oblong portico—at an oblique 
angle, at each end of which rise two- small round towers 
that give access to the upper storey of the galleries of the 
exedras. The upper part of the wall^ af the central 
octagon forms a drum, which in the interior,, by means of 
niches bolEnwcd out, Like the section of a cup, becomes a 
circular ring on which re&Ls the conical cupola of the 
building (Fig. 73). Outside, however, the same wall 
continues to rise up to the roof—.so that both hide the 
cupola from view (Fig. yi), This feature is distinctively 
Roman of the decadence, 1 whilst other details are distinc¬ 
tively Byzantine, notably the plastic decoration, especially 
on the capitals, and still more, the pictorial element of the 
magnificent mosaics. 


Fie- RrivrniM, InLefier oT -hi 
OCCftjron of $. Vi.Ln.le. ! llli'rtsra-) 


1 Examples ■ the so- call ed tnau sole am cf San (a COSM Ufa at Rome— 
and, at Ravenna, the mausoleum of Gilllfi Placidin and the DUptisitey 
of Nco. 
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The Basilica of S. MarJts at Venice. — Of the 
numerous religious buildings erected by Justinian, 

besides S. Sophia, 
none remain hut the 
basilica of SS,. Sergius 
and Bacchus, an oc¬ 
tagon with niches, 
roofed by a cupola 
and standing in a 
square enclosure. An 
exact account, how¬ 
ever, has been pre- 
Fi E . 7f.—VcnEci EnsiJLia S. Mark. served of the structure 
g™*™? 1 ™ ar] ^ D ( a basilica built by 

him and dedicated to 
the Holy Apostles, in 
the form of a Greek cross, with five cupolas, which pre¬ 
served their equilibrium by means of Lbe barrel vaulting of 
the side aisles. According to this very plan was built—In 
the eleventh century—the basilica of 5 . Mark's at Venice 
(Figs. 74, 75 )- 

The ttecuratLOns of marble and mosaic, which line this 
basilica, conceal its original structure which (Fig. 61) 
resembles that of the Sassanid buildings, 1 another witness 
to tire influence of Persian Sassanid art in the formation 



of Byzantine art- 
Wc shall have co consider the 
basilica af f>. Markus later On, in 
connection with Italian art of 
the eleventh century, but we 
mast note, in passing, ibat in its 
ensemble of ample lines- and 
masses, and the splendour of its 
mosaics and marbles, this famous 
temple is, as Millet well says, 
among all existing Byzantine 
monuments that winch has pre- 

] Cf. voJ, i, pp, 346 ft 1 , , the buildijifys 
of Firui'Abftd, SflrvisMn and Citii- 
phon. Figs. 509, 510. 



F [ £. 71 '— p l*n of S, Mark's, 

Veniitt. 
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served to us the richest and most 
complete expression of the genius 
nf Byzantium. 1 

After Justinian, Byzantine re¬ 
ligions architecture underwent tin 
evolution ; tht concentric type be¬ 
came simplified—the number of 
cupolas was increased—'while they 
became at the saute tune lighter 
and more graceful. 

As a mkj the plan of these 
new churches is a square in which 
is marked out a -Greek cross 
(which sometimes rises above the 
cubic mass) 3 at the function of 
the arms rises a cupola above a drum 3 and often smaller 
cupolas as well in each of the four angles, In front of 
the entrance is the namhe^ and the apse of the altar 
(semicircular or polygonal) juts out from the opposite end, 
generally with a smaller apse tm either aid efFigs- 76 and ? 7 \ 
The Surface of the walls consists 
of alternate layers of stone and 
brick. 

We arc far indeed from the 
grandeur—the vast and impres¬ 
sive majesty of H, Sophia ; there 
is evco a certain meanness in the 
effect produced by the mass; 


1 It ls mocssary. however, to prim 
out thri the hasiiioa of H, Mark's differs 
frum tire true ftyzmtlinc chore be, iu 
various details ol Uit cupolns, metres 
and upper fastenings- of ifie doors, ?io rj 
which are Arab, and La the Viter li at 
decorations, of marhk and mosaic., 
which are not to he found in the 
liyzan t-no smirches of the &sst. 

1 The drum rests on arches and 
petidfcnLlves supported either by pillars 
&r columnar masses. 

£" 



rie. j7, “-Flan of Lha Church 
■:if Dnjiltne. fMLlZet,) 
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Fij. j&— West front ci [Fit Church of 
Dapli-fia. filitlet.) 


but as an architectural 
whole we must allow that 
it has gained in grace and 
elegance 

The most important 
churches belonging to this 
new post - J11 stinian type 
are: the Agia-T&eetatos 
[mother of God) at Con¬ 
stantinople, the CaihoHk&t 
of the convent of S. Luke 
in Photis, and the church 
of the monastery of 
Daphne, near Athens 
(Fig. ?S). 

The profane architecture 
of Byzantium has left far 
fewer relics than the re- 


lfgious. Amongst those which may still be seen at 
Constantinople, beside the wells, are particularly worthy 
of note, (he ruins now known as Tekfdir-Servi) and 
supposed to be those of the ancient palace of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, not, therefore, earlier than the 
tenth century. In any case, they present us with some 
of the most important characteristics of subsequent styles : 
windows with rounded arch, the decoration of which is 
effected not by planes in relief, but by receding planes 
one behind the ocher; decoration of the aurches by 
alternate cubes of white and dark marbles—and the 


decoration of the walls in the same manner by bands of 
light and dark marbles (Fig. 79). 
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as Tih^jir Sei-ai, 


EXAMPLES OF BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE^ 
I. Tcriod. 

Furtlscr Asia,—Sjria r 

Mshalf>ai, Ji^silitA of IV. -V. ctntury. 

Tafkfa i. IViil lies of ] V. -V. c. 

SnsUhtiafS. Sifjr, ir.' Siylitei. end of V, r 
Bajiftca o! VI P c, 

TUtimhrin, Bali lien or VI. C r 
Kmtt&i f T RisiliKi :>fV|, c. 

Aiw. I ifliilica or begin ninp of VI, c. 

Eira, liaslliniof btiginnSng of VI. Cp 


Asia Minor* 

A afyst , l£asiljc;i wilti capita rcslijig op four shafts IV r 
A utyra, ,, ' ’ 

;; ;; 

’■ :: ” a * ilb saillli ™ 


[Salonika], Lhttrckuf £. Geet#. Round, wiih apse, IV e 
BstSfltea &f of twinning of V c, 

Baahea o/S. Dmctrivs. Middle of V, & 

Bzsiiicp o/S. Sophia. End of V. and ^pinning of Vi cl with 
cupriB composed of nng and sohcjicsr dome above spherical 
penaeftltfcs. 
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Constantinople, Church p/SS- Sergiu* and Bacchus, ccta£on wnll 
four liradras arid cupflliV ftbcve pendcntivcs eradosod in* scjuju'f- 

Bflpfea ofS. Sofikiu building which marks Lbe ietiilb 

eh ByianlinE u,rt, 

Church of the Holy Afkutla (ji^G-S-rh) (destroyed ), prototype or 
[he basil ica ofS. Mark’s nt Venice. 

Ravenna. Butahta if S. Vitale \ 0 eta gaunt church with 

cupola (not visible from line ouusidel above can cave niches, 
with an ambulatory and esedtas of two storeys, 

If. Person 

CrMtSteniinaplfl. Chunk- of S, frrrtt, VIII. c, 

Hugh 1 Theotokos. Cliamh of the Mother of God* IX.-X. c. 

SiOofihsL Church of the Hoiy Afoftfes, X, c. 

Church of S. Ettas* X. e. 

Chunk of the Mtfktr of God, XL c_ 

Athens- Church of S. Th&dort t, XL c. 

Chunk of the Me. niptl Virgin {Vtsfimkayara}* XL c. 

Church 1f Me Virgin Ciwhepiba, XII. c. 

Pboris, Church of S. Cute, XI. c. 

Daphoc, nar Athens. Church of the Momuierp^ XL e. 

Venice. Basilica of A", Metric, XT. c. 


Paintihg. 

Byzantine painting, like Byaantine architecture* grew out 
of the evolution of Hellenistic art enriched by new elements 
front the East* and stimulated by new historical and intel¬ 
lectual condition 5- 

Primary agents in the formation of its style were : (x) 
the decorative spirit of the Alexandrian school* which, 
as we have already seen in our study of ancient art, 
was fertile and happy in invention* and placed its figures 
among landscapes and buildings, which it treated as of 
equal importance : (2} the classical spiriL of the schools of 
Greece proper, which continued to give the chief place to 
the figures: whilst no longer capable of investing them 
with much ideality, there was yet something noble and 
severe in their style. 

In Palestine, where sumptuous sanctuaries began speedily 
to arise, in the great metropoles of Syria and Asia Minor, 
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in the sLi 51 flourishing cities of Antioch, Pcrgnmos, Ephesus, 
the creations of art were endowed with splendours peculiar 
to the East : luminous brilllance, depth anti vivacity of 
colour. Finally, in Constantinople, where all the forces 
and activities of the vast empire converged, and where 
the Christian energies of the Gncco-orEental world speedily 
culminated, all these various artistic currents met, and were 
fused into a new style by two powerful factors, not technical 
bat moral: the empire and tlie Christian Church- The 
empire—-which displayed its power and its magnificence in 
the creation of splendid churches and shrines embellished 
with immense pomp and majesty 1 the church—which 
exulted in thus gloriously celebrating the triumph of the 
Religion, and in having at its disposal such vast and 
splendid resources for the leaching of its dogmas. 

But the spirit of the empire was essentially oriental, at] 
pomp and glitter, and, at the same time, alt formality arul 
etiquette; while, on the other band* the spirit of the 
church was compelled, En those Grecian and Eastern lands, 
still saturated with idolatrous paganism and philosophical 
dialectic, to be always on the defensive against swarms 
of ever new heresies, and w^s consequently constrained 
to dogmatism and conventionality. The Fathers of the 
second Council of Xicea declared that Sh the artist invented 
nothing, but was guided by ancient traditions: his hand 
was only an obedient instrument in the Sr execution. 11 

Pomp and splendour, glitter, formalism and conventional 
adherence to ,1 single type, were the characteristics of the 
new pictorial art, which was of necessity primarily 
decorative and didactic. Its technical medium was 
mosaic, in which it found complete and satisfactory 
expression* and the utmost scope for pomp and magni¬ 
ficence 

Mosaics .—Every form of art corresponds to certain 
historical and intellectual conditions. To ask from the 
period of history which we call Bytan tine the intellectu¬ 
ality Of Greect in the time of Pcrides, the stern wisdom 
of the Romans, the mysticism of the Christians of the 
Catacombs, would be absurd; and it would he equally 
absurd to demand of the Byzantine decorations in mosaic 
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an ideality of expres¬ 
sion in the faces and 
fig u res, grace flfmtivc- 
ititn t and perfec Li On 
of form, originaliLy, 
variety and animation 
tn tiie composition. 
All these qualities 
are, indeed, wholly 
tacking. 

But from the upper 
surface of the walls 
in the interior of 
churches,, from the 
arches, cupolas and 
apses over which they 
are spread, they pro¬ 
duce the effect of 
tapestries embroider¬ 
ed with gold and glit¬ 
tering gems, and call 
up before us a stalely 
pageant of angels 
and archangels, fol¬ 
lowed by an endless 
palms and crowns, of 
apostles who with profound solemnity of mien Cumd to 
assist at the Annunciation, at the adoration of the Magi, 
at the scenes of Christ's life, his descent inLo Hades, his 
triumphant resurrection, the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Last Judgment, 

What a stupendous effect must have ht£n produced by 
the decoration of the great cupola of S- Sophia at 
Constantinople, in which, upon a golden ground, Christ 
appeared on his throne surrounded by the apostles. 
The light shining through the forty windows of the lower 
circuit of the dome, and breaking upon the gold of the 
mosaic, created a dazzling atmosphere which seemed to 
reproduce the radiant glory of the sky. 

But just as we have only fragmentary remains of Creek 
art at the height of its glory, remains, however, which 


j ig. Bo,—Tjaramlvs mussEts Ln die up|>tr 
jjaLEtFy c-fiij, Sophia, (I jls tJn'jt'jn:;:.) 

train of saints and martyrs hearing 
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enable us to imagine 
its sublime beauty; stg 
from the best period of 
Byzantine mosaics, 
from the fourth to the 
eighth century, with the 
exception of a few scat¬ 
tered remains in Con¬ 
stantinople (!>l Sophia), 
Bethlehem, Egypt, and 
Salonica, the only 
mosaics of importance 
QnL have come down 
to us are those at Ra¬ 
venna, in the churches 
of Saji Vitale and 5 ant J 
Apdllinare Kugvo. And 
from these In their turn 
we may marvel at the 
splendour and impres¬ 
siveness of Byzantine 
arh 

In ike church of San 
Vitale at Pan ten mi, the 
entire mosaic decora¬ 
tion of the apse is 
preserved in all its briU 
banco and freshness ^ 
it was completed in 347+ 
and was then extended 
to the cupola,' 

The gTcat arch, with 
its series of medallions 
r»f Jesus, the apostles 
and the two martyr 
saints in a magnificent 
ornamented band (Figs, 
Si and £2), forms a cor¬ 
nice to ail the mosaics 
of the side walls, the 
ceiling, and the concave 
of the apse. 




Sr, St— Rn-vWlba. Ckurdh dT 5- 
YiIoZe. Mfts.Lic.oiriniftnr in tktipH. 

i PLuC. Poppi. / 
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Fij, fl^.—TH.i Ern ^6 rOC JuatlntffB,, B irhop Muiiuiamu, and iiis curti^G- 
MdiaLc in £. Vltnie aL Rjlmiui[ 1 l (Phw- Poppj.) 

On the first space of the side walls we find, on the right, 
the sacrifice of Abraham and of Melchisedet, and, on the 
left, Abraham receiving the three angels* and the sacrifice 
of Isaac. On either side are Moses and Isaiah, standing, 
and the font 1 evangelists seated. 

The upper part of the vaulting is divided into four 
compartments by festoons of leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
which branch out from] luxuriant masses of foliage peopled 
by beasts of earth, air, and water, and in each of these four 
compartments a white-robed angel assists in holding up 
the central garland, in the midst of which, on a back¬ 
ground of Starry sky, appears the Lamb of God. 

At the end o_f the apse, and at the top of the concave, 
the Redeemer is seated on the orb of the world, youthful 
in aspect and clothed m purple, holding in his left hand 
the scroll of the Law, whilst with his right he offers the 
cruwn to San Vitale; at the sides stand two angels and 
the Bishop Eusebius (Fig- ys). 
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Flj. 'The JiinprejE T«if*4ora mi her n< tJtntkntS. Mcsais is: 

5- VimLi ar Ravenna. tPha(. Roppi.) 


Lower down, on the two last spates of the side trails, 
ate the two famous portraits in mosaic of Justinian and 
Theodora (Figs. 33 and 84), who are presenting their rich 
donations by means of which the church of ban Vitale 
was completed and adorned by mosaicists summoned 
from Constantinople, 

The Emperor Justinian, adorned with a nimbus like a 
saint, and with the royal diadem and head-dress is clothed 
in a gorgeous robe and mantle; round him stand the 
Bishop Majciinianus and several ecclesiastics, dignitaries 
and captains of the army. 

The Empress Theodora, in the picture on the opposite 
wall, has also the nimbus, and is Like wist adorned with 
diadem and head-dress, and with a necklace; she also 
wears sumptuous robes, richly embroidered. Two digni¬ 
taries and several Indies of her court stand round her. 

In both pictures the persons are hidden by their heavy 
garments j they are inertly masks of human figures. 
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But under all Lhat weight of jewels we can see the 
face of Theodora — a thin, emaciated, and repulsive 



face, which contradicts the reports of her beauty, The 
face of Bishop Maximianus, on the contrary which 
was no doubt done net according to a recipe but from 
life, is full of energy and expression: it is a valuable 
portrait, showing what those artists were capable of, 
and what they might 3 m r e produced in the domain of the 
human figure if they liaa been left more freedom in 
the exercise of their art Certainly the composition 
as a whole gives us an idea of the splendour of 
the Court of Justinian and Theodora, as welt as of 
the rigid ceremonial of the Byzantine Court, bat it 
affords, above all, a decoration of impressive solemnity, 
marvellously harmonious, and ef astounding wealth and 
splendour. 

In the church i]f S. Apallinare Nuova (Fig- 85), where we 
have already noticed the mosaics on the upper surface of 
the walls of the central nave, and at each end of it, we find 
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031 both sides nf these two new sc lies of mosaics ; two 
processions or Ihc&iins. 

On the raj^ht are twenty-two saints with Lhe nimbus find 
in togas, who inarch between palm trees* bearing their 
crowns of martyrdom, and offering them, one after another, 
to the Redeemer. 

On the left, also among palm trees, are tsvc-atid-twenty 
liolw virgins with the nimbus, clothed in rich gmnnent^ 
and decked with jewels, who march on in a long string to 
present their martyr’s crown to the Virgin (Fig. 86), 

These two processions, reminiscences of the processions 
On the temple friezes of ancient Grech art, are nevertheless 
exclusively Byzantine in character. The tall figures af 
the saints and virgins, nl] exactly alike, if we consider 
them individually, are feeble in design* and stiff and awk¬ 
ward in their gait; their eyes have no fire, they lack life 
and expression ; but* considered as a whole, they are a 
procession at nnce solemn and blithe (that of the virgins 
is undeniably graceful), the aepetition of the same types 
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Fig. 87.—Tiis Saviour enibronsd ntld ndarsd by a B-jziiitLn: limpcrar: 

Maasis m the nantifjf of S, Sophia «(CMiHiautbijopl*. 

works upon us with the fascination of a harmony—a har¬ 
mony akin to Hi at of a teit-motw in musk. 

Figurative art cane to a standstill, nay rnort, sustained 
tl severe reverse U) the great agitation of the Icono¬ 
clasts under Leo die Isauirian and his soil from 726-542. 
13 nt with the restoration of the cult of images and the 
accession of the Macedonian dynasty in Sby, which re- 
vived the fortunes and the civilisation of the Byzantine 
empire, art also enjoyed the blessings of 2 true Renaissance, 
and under the Comnenas dynasty entered upon a long 
period of activity. 

In the new period, the style, which had at first been, as 
it were, merely a. garb of decorative grandeur with sober 
colours on a blue ground., gradually changes and finally 
becomes stereotyped. It assumes a character of more 
conscious elegance and pictorial effect and develops 
especially in the direction of ornament : the colours are 
mote varied and more vivid, the figures stand out against 
a background of gold and are statuesque an conception, 
the landscapes and architectural backgrounds are no longer 
treated as of naturalistic value, but merely as accessories, 
and play the part of signposts or labels. The form of the 
figures, "their movements and poses, are taken from classical 
Greek statuary and the costumes are Roman : but they 
have all been impoverished and naduced tn a few archetypes, 
and each type and each gesture is confined to particular 
persons or groups of persons {angels, prophets, samts, etc.). 
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It is evident that these 
types and poses which we 
see repeated generation 
after generation, no less 
than the composition them¬ 
selves, arc drawn from 
models collected in port¬ 
folios, albums, and vade 
nucums, with which the 
artists and guilds of mos- 
aicists and fresco-painters 
took care to equip them¬ 
selves.' 

This style and icono¬ 
graphy became definitely r BE ._ The Annunciation. Mimic in 
fixed towards the close th« Church of Daphne. (Milkt) 
of the tenth century, and 

underwent no further change ; figurative art ceased to 
develop any more ; though producing an immense number 
of works, it remained stationary, immovable, as it were 
petrified. 2 Notwithstanding this, it achieved some really 
fine works and decorative cycles of unquestionable mag¬ 
nificence and impressiveness. 

As a work of considerable grandeur we may note the lunette, in 
mosaic, of the narthex of R. Sophia at Constantinople (end of IX. c.), 
representing the Redeemer enthroned and receiving the adoration of 

a Byzantine emperor; above, 
behind the throne, are two 


1 To this class belong* the 
manual of painting discovered 
in one of the convents of 
Mount Athos, and published 
by Didron. 

* The same thing had taken 
place in Egypt during the new 
Theban dynasty, and it was 
owing to both these circum¬ 
stances that the erroneous 
theories of last century arose 
as to the persistent immut¬ 
ability of style in Egyptian and 
Byzantine art. 
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medallions containing Lite busts of Lh* Madonna and (he ArcEmnvei 
Michael (Fig, &7J. Q 

Conspicuous amongst the great cycles an; (hose of the convent 
churches of &, Luke at P hours (end of X. c .} Find of Daphne- near 
Atnens (second half of XL cl) (Fig®, 88, 89, 90, 91. 92). 

The dccormioas in mosaic of tlrtsc two chur-dles, whilst sub matt in if 
to tile architectural demands of the building, succeeded Ln giving 
a literal rendering of the dogmatic teaching of the ecclesiastical 
Itlurjy, Jn fact the whole body of dogma is pressed in each of 
these two great cycles; each figure, each group, each composition, 
has ifj symbolic aignificauCe and, hence, its appointed place in the 
general scheme oF decoration in tiie church. 

The representations in the cap of the cupola (the Redeemer en¬ 
throned, Carist m glory), in the caps af the lesser cupolas (the 
Ascension, the Resurrection), i n the concave, of the apses (the La^t 
Judgment, the Madonna, Archangels, Saints, Martyrs), and in the 
pen. lent! ves {first Seraphim, them the Evangel ism) ihow us heaven, 
TcC ssercs represented on the upper surface of the walls Lslow the 
cmpola, in the apses and pendentives, and nrranged in two belts so dim 
they twice make the circuit of the church, rare all drawn front the 
X aw Testament (stories af Jesus and lhc Virgin), and show us Ilia 
eanh where eijose scenes wisre cnacLed, pnd where they are still 
solemnised in the principal commemorations rand festivals of 

the Redeemer and th-c 
Madonna, 

Jn die nuithcjCj on. the 
pediment, over the main 
door leading into the 
church, is a representation 
of the host or entire figure 
of Chris], nlone, :jt between 
the Madonna ami S-, John 
the Baptist, or the founder 
oF the church; on the wails 
«re rcpeaLed some of dte 
Scenes from the scries in¬ 
side the chords itself. 

Thus the whole scheme 
of decoration in the church 
symbol ises: the universe— 
heaven and earth., 1 


Hie Adnritiefi D f 111* Hfj P L 

SaossiclBHaduaretafDaphne. tMillii) 


1 The principal figures 
nnd compositions Imvc 
Greek names which arc 
generally kept by art- 
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I.caving on one side the 
mosaics preserved in the East, 
we will pass at once to the 
oldest mosaics in S. Mark’s at 
Venice and to several of the 
cycles in mosaic in the churches 
which were built in Sicily under 
the Normans. 


The Basilica of S. Mart, 
rebuilt between 105a and 1905 
—no longer in its original form 
of a basilica, but in that of a 
Greek cross —was decorated 
with mosaics from 1071 on¬ 
wards. Those of the five 
cupolas arc undoubtedly by 
Byzantine artists, with the 
subjects arranged in the order 
prescribed. 

1st. Cupola (sanctuary); 

The Churen foretold by the 
Prophets, Christ with the 
sealed roll, the Virgin and Fig. 91—Th*Cmci«won. Mosaic in the 

Prophets, the signs of the Church of Daphne. (Millet.) 

Evangelists; 

2nd. Cupola (central): Christ in glory, Angels, tbe Madonna, 
S. John and the Apostles, the Cardinal Virtues, and the beatitudes; 

3rd. Cupola (right): Spiead of Christianity, the Holy Spirit de¬ 
scending on the Apostles, figures of the peoples called to the faith ; 

4th. Cupola (left): The Church and tne Apocalyptic vision. 

5th. Cupola (first on entering): The Church triumphant, Exalta¬ 
tion of the Cross, Inferno and Paradise. 

The mosaics of the atrium—urilh scenes from the Bible, which re¬ 
semble the miniatures of the numerous fragments of the so-called 
Cotton Bible (after one of its owners), a work of the sixth century 


historians in describing these representations of Byzantine art, as for 
example:— 

PanJocrator— Christ enthroned. 

Prodromes— S. John the Baptist. 

Dctsis —Christ enthroned, with the Madonna and S. John the 
Baptist on either side. 

AMa.ita.tis —The Resurrection. 

Penttcoste —The Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

Etimasia —The Last Judgment, or simply Christ enthroned, with 
the twelve Apostles also seated on thrones. 
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now in i he- anilshMuaciim—ancfitfeD held to be the work of Byiarmiric 
artists, hut of the thirteenth century, The other cycles of neo&ric ore 
by Venetian aniaw trained in the Bynuitine style. 


In Sicily, in the chureSi« erected ifl the seventh century under 
Mormon vnEe, are to be found the vastest cycles of mosaics in the 
Dyiantitic styiCj after those of S- Mark's, As in Venice, some of 
the cycles are undoubtedly the work of Byraniine artists and others 
of Italian artists who had inherited their traditional but, even in a 
few of (lie genuinely Byeantine mosaics, certain variations in the 
choice and distribution of the sacred subjects, as Well as a few details 
In i he compOsil idn, design, types, and expressions, betray the in- 
fitteiic* of tlie auiTWun dings on the style. 

!u the cathedral Of Oefala are only isolated figures of the 
Redeemer and the Virgin, the Prophets anti Snitits. with the severity 
and ecstasy or their expression somcwlint tempered!, less rigid in 
design, and with a softer scheme of colour. 

The little church of Sxxfa Maria dttf {also known 

as the AIc.Ttefa>i£>) at Falormo contains incidents 
of Lhe Virgin’s life and two mosaics relating iq 
the history of the foundation (wc reproduce thtm 
tatcr). 

The interior of the fafotian Cbaftl at Palermo 
is*inlrely covered with marble and mosaics: in 
the apse, the half figure of the Redeemer en¬ 
throned, which reappears In the cap of the 
cupola surrounded by angels: in the drum, 
p-ropliets and evangelists, all Bysantine works, 
while all the remainder, consisting of Scene? 
from the Old and New Testament*, are in Use 
ltulo-lfyianTinc style. 

In the apse of the Dtiomo at Monreale Is a 
gigantic href-figur* of lh* Redeemer, with the 
prescribed expression of awful severity (Fig. 93). 

The last great cycle of Byaantinc mosaics is 
preserved in Constantinople itself—in the ancient 
clrerch of the convent of Kvm —MW known as 
Kabrid-fijawi. These mdtSiiicS ore On the walla, 
fn the cupolas, the pendentives, and die lunettes 
of the doors, In the tw-o Bartheses or vestibules, 
mid we find represented there: the life of the 
Virgin and the ]ife of Christ (Fig, 94) \ the bust 

____nf Christ surrounded by prophets; the bust 0/ 

FYe*.—EHUpfeoftbc Ullrist bussing f ( h^ Madonna and Child shr- 
OneieV made OFblesj- 
inE—R oeh a mosaic 

in the CHutcL nf , , . ,., 

Daphne- {Minat.i 1 5 . Mary of Lhe Mirror. 
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rounded by personages of the 
Old Testament; Christ en¬ 
throned and the Madonna¬ 
worshipping ; the imperial 
minister Theodore Metochitn 
who had the church restored 
and ornamented with mosaics, 
in the act of presenting to the 
Redeemer a model of the 
church itself; figures of the 
apostles and figures and me¬ 
dallions of saints. 

The date of this Byzantine 
minister enables ns to place 
the mosaics in the first half 
of the fourteenth century; 
they arc by different hands, 

- but all of the same period, and the general effect is still rich and 
sumptuous and strikingly harmonious.* 



Fig. 93.—The Saviour blowing. Detail 
of mosaic in the apse of the Cathedral 
at Munreale. 



Fig. 94 —CliriM healing the mother of Peter's wife. 


1 Antonio Manor, in his recent critical study of these frescoes, 
arrives at these conclusions, contrary to the opinion of Kondakov 
and others, who regard them as works belonging to two distinct 
epochs—the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. 

G 
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fig. a;.-—-Ttu: Savlfilltf, S, Vilfl.lifi. S. EctGaSil.uaand ZLiifieli. lEcfiaic in die 
•ipse nf S. Vi:ale a: Kiiveitr.a. {J'liiit. ]'u]»ji[.) 


EXAMPLES OF BYZANTINE MOSAICS. 

[. From IV. to VIII. Century ; 

KaJonsca r tfotiwita of £, Georva } in the eu poGa, JV. c. 

ficLhlchcm, Sasiiici r on the walla, 

ConstanlinapSc, SaiUka of 5. Sofhia t existing 

fwtmnirtUrji [tcComtior-E, 533-537 

RftMSnnft, C&tark if &. J- 7 fe/f, in this apse, 547 

, r Cftn/n'l tit thf ArthMshvf x prJacc, VI, c. 

u CAjirfii <f S. A$aUtri(i*t rttun'O, ?, 

ls ChitnJi of U. Afloiliriart in clmse, 671-677 

PareniO, itanw, in the central and minor Ufia t VI. c, 

Ilr From IX. to XIV, Century 5 

Livadia, Mimmttry ekttrrlt of S- Lnht, IX. c 

Constantinople, SaiihcaofS. So&kia in die nartrto, end of IX. c" 
Phocis, Mwfutery tfiitrcii of S. Luke, end ofx! c! 

Kiev [Ruasijt], S. Soft/in, SK&nd quarter of XL c! 

ChnM, rof, middle of XL c. 

I>p,[dine 1 nertf Aiher>R, Ch nroi of monastery, .second half of XI. t. 
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Mistra {Laconia), Chunk, XI. c. 

V^topo-'dion on Mount Athos, Chunk ojf monastery, end of XL c. 
Constantinople, Monastery chunk of' A ‘ora (now 

niosmic of Kahrid-Djamil, XIV. c. 

Mount Athos. Churches of ether monasteries, XI. c (f. 


Italy, XI. to XIII. Century : 


Grotta ferrata, 
Venice, 


>« 

TorcelJo, 

Trieste, 

CefaKi, 

Palermo, 


Monreale, 


Chunk of monastery, XI. c. 

Basilica of S. Mark, in the 
cupolas, second half of XI. c. 

Basilica ofS. Atari, in the atrium XII.-XIII. c. 
Cathedral in the apse, beginning of XI. c. 

Chunk tf S. Just, XI. c. 

Cathedral, c. 1148 

La XJartorana or S. Maria delt 
Ammiraplio (see above), t. 1143 

Palatine Chapel, 1143-1166 

Cathedral , 1174-1182 


Frescoes .—The great triumph of mosaic did not cause 
fresco-painting to be abandoned ; it was still the medium 
naturally applied in humbler churches and in the distant 
monasteries, as well as in those very' numerous ones 
belonging to the order of S. Basil, 1 which were founded in 
Southern Italy whilst she was stilt subject to Byzantium in 
religion, culture, and commerce, or rather, still moved in 
the orbit of Byzantine religion and civilisation. In the 
south of Italy, notably in the Terra d'Otranto and Calabria, 
there remain to this day in the numerous grottoes and 
lonely chapels of the anchorite monks, some of the original 
Byzantine mural paintings. 

The Eikons or Sacred images were painted on tablets, or 
composed of mosaic, or carved in ivory, or even executed 
in enamel. 

Although the art of eikons painted on tablets underwent 
an immense development, and though vast numbers must 


1 S. Basil was the founder of monasticism in the sense that he gave 
to the monks, who at first dwelt singly, a rule of life in common; 
between 357 and 358 this rule spread into Kgypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. 
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have been scattered throughout Europe, no classification 
of them has yet been attempted, nor any comprehensive 
studv which might enable one to determine whether, 
among so many works of minor importance, a few at least 
do notsland out in virtue of the skill and personality of 
their authors. 1 

Some of the eikons executed in mosaic also still exist, 
many of moat delicate handiwork. On the occasion of 
festivals or religions ceremonies, eifcone were exposed in 
the churches for the purpose of popularising the events 
that were being celebrated, and the cikons consisted of 
portable blocks containing the various scenes executed in 
mosaic or enamel or carved In ivory. On the portable 
mosaic block preserved in the 
museum of the Opera, del 
Duo tuff at Florence are repre¬ 
sented the Annunciation, the 
prersepium , the Presentation of 
the Infant Jesus in the Temple, 
the Baptism of Jesus, the Rais¬ 
ing of Lazarus, the Trans figura¬ 
tion, the Descent into Hades, 
the Ascension, the Pentecost, 
and the Death of the Virgin. 

After the mosaics, miniature j constitute the most 
important series of Byzantine pictorial creations, and they 
serve very largely to fill up the immense gaps which the 
former have, alas, owing to many vicissitudes, left in the 
development of Byzantine Art. But it is important to hoar 
in mind, ns MunOZ has pointed out, that Byzantine 
miniaturt-painting did not follow precisely the same lines 
of development as monumental art. 

We possess illustrated rotuli which were displayed 
for the Instruction of the unlearned, and an immense 
number of hooks and illuminated codices, of profane 
literature, history, or science, and numberless others 
with a religious content. Bibles, Evangelaries, Psalteries, 



Fip- gfi.— The Annnnciniicni- 
By*al1iin* rninratuTe. BitiJ. 
Mat^ Pjui!, 


1 The Cbi'istiim museum ut the Vatican lias the largest collection. 
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Homilies, Commentaries, 
menologies (calendars) of 
saints, etc. 

Many of these codices are 
copies, even as regards the 
illuminations, from other 
illustrated codices now lost; 
hence they are still precious 
for their subject-matter, 
though often only common¬ 
place in execution. A vast 
number of the illuminated 
codices are, however, of great 
monographic importance and 
a few of inestimable value 
for their artistic qualities, 
especially those belonging 
to the Byzantine Renaissance, 
which go back for their inspiration to the great classical 
masterpieces, as, for example, 
the miniatures of the Paris 
Psaltery of the tenth 
century (Figs. 97 and 98), 
those of the Pantocrator 
Psaltery, the menology of 
Basil II., etc. 

After the eleventh century 
monasticism founded, in this 
department of art, a species 
of pictorial style that was 
conventional and mannered 
both in the figures and com¬ 
positions, whilst the richness 
of the ornamentation and of 
the initial letters on a gold 
ground continued proportion¬ 
ately to increase. 


Fig. 98 — David implied by 
melody. Rvuntine miniature 
in the Paris Psalter. 


Fie. 97.—The Prayer of Itaiah- 
Byumine miniature in the Paris 
Psalter, 
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EXAMPLES OF BYZANTINE MINIATURES. 

1. From IV. to VIIL Century : 

Vienna, twterUl Library* Fragments oF Genesis, enci oF V. c. 
Rome, Vatinvt LihrHty, JdsHuh Retulus, V.-VI. e. 

Vicn Dn ? lBiter in l £.p#rtf/j 1 - Copy 0*F the Tic-atisc or 

Dlokoti(J^ on plnntSp feirly VL c„ 

Tjjjldon, Brit. Mm. Cotton REBe, VI. c, 

Rassano (Calabria), Dmvao. EwingdaryJ Vl. c, 

Florence, Lanreniiana Library. Simian Gost&ip 5B6 

Rome, Vatican Library. Topography of Cosma, VIT. c . 


II, From IX. to XIII. Century 1 


Par-fa, 3 i&L Nat, Sermons of S. Gregory Nnaiumwn, 330-335 

Milan, Ambnaiana. Ano^ier specimen, ESo-aa^ 

Rome. Vatican Library. Fragments of Bible find 

Psaltery, IX,-X. c, 

Paris, BiM. Nat. Psalter, witli fourteen large 

illus-tratEons. X. c. 

,, Bibl. Nat. Krangciary of Nicephoros \ L, 963-969 

Venice, Marcia** Library. Psaltery nf Basil ll.j, pT^-Itws 

Rome, Vatican- Library. Aetiology, 976-1^5 

Vatican Library. HomiLes of Fna. Jacopo, XII. e. 

,, Vatican IJbrarv. Calendars of Saints, pyG-ios^ 

Peris, 8 ikt-Nat Copies of Sermons of £. Gregory 

Naemnsen, XIFL e, 

London, Brit. Mm. .Psaltery, tofifi 

Paris, BibL Nat. jji&c&vrrfs or CfirysosLom, 1078.1061 

London, Brit. Mur, RooL of Maityrs, XII. t. 



] Tbe most imporUnt Bysantitte codes on account or its 
illustrations. 

- Contains the outlet representation cl the Crucifixion. 
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Fig. Jfl.—CtKltnll p jiLluil ofth*: Fnfa d'Orc , S, Mirk's, Vnvic?c, 


Portraiture hy cnamtU waa also a branch of figura¬ 
tive art cultivated by the Byzantines; the method em¬ 
ployed is known as Inlaid enamel-work since it con¬ 
sisted of gluing 1 perpendicularly on a sheet of gold accord¬ 
ing to die design already traced on it, thin scales or 
plates, thus forming an inlaid or mortised surface ; these 
plates are then filled with liquid glass and mineral salts, 
which, when they have mixed, solidify and acquire the 
hardness and transparency of glass, and at the same time 
a brilliancy and vividness of colour equal to that of precious 
stones. The Egyptians and Chaldea 115 had known and 
practised this technique, later, die Assyrians and Ache- 
mcTiid Persians, and finally the Sassanid Persians \ but 
it was the Byzantines who brought it to the highest 
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Fay;, E**n.—D'Ela.i.l cJ the rain tt’Oiv, S. Mark's, Ytnioi. 


perfection. The okefrif oeuvre of enamel-work ig the Pula 
if Ora of S- Mark's, Venice (Figs. Q£} and im) 

This famous heirloom is not. howsvtr, an homogeneous whole, 
EeLwcep and 978 Doge Pietro OreeOto >$ supposed to have given 
□rden at Cons! anti no pie For the part which was brought first 10 
Vcnioe destined For an altar frontas i in Doge Oydejaffo Faller 
had it added to by some Greek artists living Lti Venice ; between 
iaod and racg, whin Pietro Ziiinf was doge, Lt was restored and 
ag-jtn added to by J'mgmen ts which seem to have ■ belonged to the 
wjU ufusii of the tlmrch of the Omnipotent at Constantinople (to 
which church it had tseen presumed by the Emperor John Communis 
between mSand II 43l whence the Venetians stole it in the sack of 
]S04: in tEic lourteemb century, in the lime oF Doge Andrea Dandolo, 
it was completely re const™ cued and an architectural device in the 
Gothic stylo was add^d, with the erroneous inscription which loads 
one to suppose that the Figure oFJohn Comticnus is that of OrdclaFFo 
FaJisf. Such is the appearance it presents to-day, rectangular in 
shape;, and 1.40 m. by 3.46. The upper part is the oldest, con taming 
the medallion of the Archangel Michael and six scenes from the 
Chris's Passion and ike lives or the Apostles. 

In the Kircher Museum at Rome ts preserved a large 
image of the Redeemer, in enamels (Fig- foi), which, 
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according to Venturi, is not earlier 
than the twelfth century and pro¬ 
bably Formed part of a triptych con¬ 
tain Lng in the side-panels the figure 
of the Virgin and S. John the 
Baptist , 11 



Fijj. 1 01 ifo-— Dyn'M'itci]'; arnauionf. 

{OwenpinciJ 



Fi£. tcii-- — T'he Ssivisur. 

h [inmi] in iht K ircbiT 

Museim, Knme. |A, 
VdAUtt) 


SCULPTOR K. 

As in Rome and Ravenna during the period of the 
Constantinian basilicas, so also in the East during the 
long period of Byzantine Art, artists no longer conceived, 
plastically, and idle victory nf pictorial over plastic art 
was complete. Moreover, the times were scarcely pro¬ 
pitious to sculpture, since religion slmnnKi statuesque 
representation of the Redeemer, the Mad mi ha or $£Lmts, 
which would have been too nearly related to the pagan (.nit. 
Hence there are very few works known to usol sculpture 
in the round, of the Eyiantinc period (For example, the 
statues of angels in the interior of 5 r Mark’s, Venice}, or 
even of bas-reliefs al any size (fur example the wo rdri ppinff 


1 A, VtriUiri, vol. i v. cJ {rulfcrit jtazii/a&Jt ita Ha.nt, Rama, l!1§q , 

3nd ^d, ii, of his Sforfu dtJl' vrff ilnJietnu Milan, igaz. 
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[■’jj. I&r. —lyfatJonnu. 
Ravrtlier. Ravenna, 
ChuhcJl &f 3 . Mnrii 
in Porto.. 


Madonnas of Ravenna (Fig, 102) and 
Veojoc, the inlaid figures of saints in 
ilie basilica of S, Mark, Venice). Am- 
bones and sarcophagi are more numerous. 

still more so are the plastic decora¬ 
tions of buildings, whilst we hav* 3m- 
monse numbers of bas-reliefs in ivory 
and infU-ilj. so that we tiiay say Byzantine 
sculpture confined its energies within the 
hounds of architectural decoration and 
the lesser arts. 

Plastic arc Jute dural decoration in 
Bysantme Art includes capitals, columns 
cornices, door-posts, screens and hal- 
cnruas or flutes and pulpits or amf>otjes. 

■ * . E yw in so limited a 'field Byzantine 

sculptors had acquired great skill and so wide a renown 
that they worked Urgdy for exportation ; their decorative 
works (even capitals), sculptured in Proconesian marble 1 
were disseminated, on both shores of the Adriatic as well 
as rn the East, 

We have already mentioned a few of the most char¬ 
acteristic types of Byzantine capitals : 

Cartels of classical origin, i.e. simplified, or rather 
degenerate adaptations of tie classical Corinthian capital 
and of the composite, with the leaves sometimes thrown 
aside as if shaken by the wind (v. Fig, 65. p. ?2). 

Cube capitals plain, or with the addition at the sides &f 
two volutes, of Ionic origin (Fig, 101V 
Basket capitals. 

Vi^-shr.podcafiitah, with an undulating surface (Fig. 104 Y 
. ) Ve '. J,ave ? Is P a] ^(iy noticed that in certain bnild- 

R 7 ' ? rt ™ d b > r cushions or rounded 
cubes, like stumps of mined pyramids (Fig. to;). 

th n ll0n — f* ai^rs according to 

the per tod. On those which were imitated from the classical 

1 An l^lnnd of the Eojphoms. The Ttterble of fuiajri** 
^taJ]Li-. c with a saghi bluish titit, and hence somewhat cn!rf in 
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capitals it consists in an imitation 
of the prickly acanthus; on the 
cube-shaped and cushion capita]5 
the fringe is reduced to nn mter- 
laebig a/ bare an d prick I y branches, 
and subsequently to conventional 
forms, from the midst of which 
stand out medallions with mono¬ 
grams. The style degenerates 
more and more tit) it becomes chip 
work other than modelling;, pro¬ 
ducing an effect of embroidery, or 
of a perforated involucre, enwrap¬ 
ping the 


Fig iQj.--OrJeStc-irin]ffc^r | ini 

Coil sCnn Linpple, JlnstlEra is 
S. Soplilfi. I Jt&lliinjcr'.J 


Smooth ker¬ 
nel of the 
capital. 

7 he cornices and doorposts were 
at first covered with leafy boughs, 
peopled with beasts—in relief—but 
the foliage became, by degrees, more 
and more emaciated, til? it consisted 
merely of dry, sharp olive leaves 
which constitute the style of orna¬ 
ment that was later to pass into 
Romanesque and particularly into 
Loin bardic ar¬ 
chitecture. 

In the same 
way, the deco ra¬ 
tion of the amkones and slabs of the 
parapets passed from :he high relief 
of the well-rounded Hellenistic forms, 
into conventionalised interlacing 
boughs - framing conventionalised 
beasts {Fig, 106) —some of them of 
oriental type, especially Sassanid- 
Often the ornamentation is In geo¬ 
metrical patterns sometimes supple¬ 
mented by little figures of animals ■ F, e- 
and from this grew the method of 


[34.—U n Uniat- 
I'lK tifc capital. 
Kavelina, JJasUicji 
of 5 . Virale (Ki- 
vpirp.) 
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i'ijr irfL— PlutEUjn [|| fi. J.faTty, 
% criig®. {R, Ccttsuieu.) 



rjp. jd^l—P liiiciun in ili* canwtru 
u { Irttir* on Meant AtJias. 
CSGaLu luberger.) 


ornamentation by bands arranged geometrically so as 1 q 
fona yarla-nds of tombs and discs (Fig-. 107). 

The Lyppa of Lb is second group nf ornament mainly 
UtometrLca] m character, are probably derived from 
some of the Ilyzantina decorations cn mosaic, also of classic 

OlNgzn. 

Examples of these various types of plastic decoration 
abound m Greece, e sped ally at Athens' and { n Italy, 
especially at xenice- and in the islands of the Lagoon 
rhenc are also some at Naples in the church of S. Giovanni 
Maggiore, m the museum of Sorrento, in the church of 
ban balvntore at A [rani, and in the museum of Brindisi. 



f ‘* 1 ' * DS ' 1D 9.-M«B»iw effluent Dfi Sophia, CtoaLantinMlLi. 

CvWkq j 434 J«Ar> 


iS -««• *-* -=» 
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¥1g. IID.—'Ts-tpq^crh. nf Artiaviir*. fvnrj', LoiiYte, 

ScliI plure or intaglio in ivory, which had always been 
cultivated m Greek ArL especially in the Hellenistic Art 
of Alexandria, and which, under the Roman Empire, when 
\X was applied chiefly to works of smalt dimensions or of 
practicaE utility, had become a branch of the minor arts, 
assumed wLf]i the Eysaniines the importance, and may 
almost be said to have risen to the level., nfn primary art so 
largely was it practised and diffused, and 50 great is the 



fit. ) 11.—Madwntt nmi Ch Lid. Fi S . i ]*.—Hie Throne af M psi- 

•.tatueCta-. 3,-aciii, Jugh. S. Kelt- rnkmir.. Rnvranp, Du.ora-0, 

Museum, (Phot. AHurL) 
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value of many of its- productions* 
considering' the conditions of arc 
as a wlmlt. 

This art of sculpture in ivory, if 
pereliHTLce in the statuettes it leaves 
much to be desired {cf. Fig, 99), 
finds most noble expression in 
diptyches, on book.-covers* little 
csttpjs.T which Lake the shape of 
diptyches and triptyches* chests* 
caskets, seals* thrones, etc- 

One of the most important works 
on account of its si^e, its his¬ 
torical connections and the quality 
of its decoration, is the celebrated 
throne of bishop Maximianus at 
Ravenna (Fig. 

JJ2), an Alexan' B few -'r-ajjljjjJ 


if- r a =)-—ril^dannn find. 
Chilti cr.Lhrtifmd. Irxiv 
taWtt- HiMise, 5 tmi£ 4 nOra 
Cotlacrinw, 


drian work of the 
sixth century.' 

Of the diptyches^ 
sevcra.1 tablets of the fifth and sixth 
centuries—like that of the Marys and the 
Guard at the Sepulchre* in the collection 
of Prince Trivulzio at Milan* and that of 
the Angel with the Sceptre (Fig- 1)4) in 
tlic Iln'tish Museum—must be ranked high 
on account of their noble style- 
A few diptyches and triptyches and a 
few book-covers also of the period of the 
RymiSme Renaissance, from the end of 


1 ft was first taken IWm Alexandria to Grp,da 
and then, in, iatii to fi;tver.na* sent (14 a From 
Doge Pietro Orsearo II- La the Jviupami- Quo, but 
Otto left it there to ensure its preservation. 

On the front oF the seat wtti 3. John the 
Baptist with the Four Evangelists framed by in¬ 
tertwining brnnebes peopled with tiny animals; 
while seenss from Christ's life which cevcr the 
Inside of tire back cf the chair, and of S, Joseph 
on the onlside, ure framed in the same manner. 


Ftfi, l c+. — Arch- 

arijlEJ, with 
fMptte. Leafor* 
dintycb. British 
^MStUne, 
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the eighth to the eleventh centqry, 
recover true grace and fulness nf 
form, for example; 

The triptych of Arbaville, in 
the museum. of the Louvre {Fig. 
a to). 

- he tablet of Christ crowning 
the Emperor Rom aims IV. and 
the Empress, in the Cabinet 
nuntismcdiqite at Pans fio68- 

The tablets of Christ and of 
the Madonna enthroned (Fig, 
ti^ both in the Sirngan off col¬ 
lection in Rome j. the bunk ■cover 
in the dnomo of Milan {F-g. 115^ 
on which is represented Christ 
enthroned, seems an its model¬ 
ling to have been indirectly in¬ 
fluenced byth ea tatue of Olympian 
Zens of Pheidias, 

The tablet of Christ's Ascen- Fui- 115.. cknu cnitiforiiii, 
S®. ™ *» Nmomh » 

FlarencCr 

It must be remembered that the intaglios, nntl as a mte 
even ihe plain diptyches, were coloured, and sometimes 
even gilded \ and we may remind ourselves that the easy 
transport of all these works facilitated their diffusion in 
the west, as also of the miniatures ; a fact which contri¬ 
buted much to the establishment and influence of Byzantine 
Art. 
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EXAMPLES OF BYZANTINE SCULPTURE. 


IV. to end of VIII, Century ' 


Fragment of S,i rcophn^us from Constanti¬ 
nople 

Rust of S. Mart 

IJrtS-felief: cattofMofes 
Fragments °f amino of Salonika 


Berlin, museum. 

Constantinople, 

museum. 

RerUn, museum. 
Constaatinoide, imp. 
museum, 


End qf VII tr to XII. Century: 


Madonna prattle 
Madonna anrufr 
Madonna Aiiantt 

Four angels [on central columns) 

Ra^oellef: Hercules with tbv Frymsunthemt 
boar ifa^ade) 

Bas-relief: Alexander MOffldtng to the sky 

| ra^aide) 

Baa-relicC S- fjeCrfgn (fajadr) 

BoE-relief; S, D&melrius (fardel 


Athens, ocntrnl 
museum. 

S. Morin it r p&rfo, 
Rn'Hcnna- 

J 3 . Mart's, Ycn-icCr 
X-OU C. ., 


EXAMPLES OF BYJiANTINE IVORIES, 


Diptych of (he Guird find the Marys at £bc 
■Sepulchre, V. t 

Caver of EttUUtlsnum, V.-Vi. c. 

Diptych of the consul ArttiSlAihlS. £17 
., >i Mngnua, jib 
„ j, Magnus, 5 iS dupllcsi te. 


M ,, Apion. £39 

,, „ Basil, 541 , n leaf, 

,, Basil, £41, companion 

tablet. 

Diptych with figure of Archangel, Ecaf. 


Milan, P/iticc Tri- 
vukio. 

Ravenna, museum of 

ClilEEU. 

Far is. Cab. dcs Mdd. 
Paris, 

MU an, ftrcbncological 
museum. 

Oviedo, CfUhfidmi. 
Florence, nuts, naz. 
Milan, arch, nuts, 

London, Brit, 
Museum, 
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Throne- *>f Bishop Alaxiiaianufc, VL c. 
Diptych of Empress Irene;, VII I, c., leaf, 
ii ,, VIII. t, com¬ 

panion leaf. 

, i Q T acenes from the Passion, VI. -VI ]. c. 
Hook-cnver Christ enitlTPiiud, VIII. e. 
Throne of 5. Paler, IX, e, 

Prune], Christ enthroned, XI, e. 

Kdi^Uftty of Cortona. X. c. 


ych of ArErt'.-ilJc, Xt. 6, 

PaneE, part nf triptych (i) 

Christ crowoEnj; tJteEnip. RonistaUfl Diogenes 
anti Use Empress, XI, r. 

Panel of triptych. XL -c. 

„ of Asocnsinn of Christ, XI. c, 

,, Christ blessing, X.-XII. c. 


„ Madonna ntid Child enthroned, 
X.-XI. t 


Knvcnna, Dtiamo. 
Florence, m. eirz. 
Vimna, Call. itUm. 

Lilian, Uiton'iO- 
UilLin, Duornfc 
Remits, ,S_ Pitlir’s. 
Oxford, Rodleiau 
Library. 

CortOninii, olinreh of 

S, FruntH'-Siio. 

PiSeLS, Louvre. 

E J aris h Cabinet tics 
nifidHTilU.'s. 

Dresden, tnnsenm. 
Flnittnoa, nurs. oar. 
Rome, StraganoFI 
collection. 

Romo, Strogrmoff 
collection. 


The Minor or Industrial Arts. 

The goldsmith^ arc and the art of enamelling, to which 
we have already alluded, work in brntise and ivory- 
treated of above—tapes try-work itid embrnidery, etc., were 
cultivated and brought to an even greater degree of per¬ 
fection by the Byzantines, who thus not only kept alive 
the traditions of oriented and Greek Art. both in form,, 
style and technique, but developed their resources, arid 
attained, through the same media* an extraordinary 
splendour and decorative richness. 

The^aA* tfaro at Venice, which we described above, is 
in reality a piece of goldsmith^ work, and so are the book- 
covers in the Treasury of the same basilica, composed 
partly of bas-reliefs in gold, and gold filigree, pEurdy of 
inlaid enamels (Fig. u6); so also is Lhe ritatroteca^ or 
cross-shaped casket in the Dttomo at Limburg and the 
enamels containing a medallion of Jesus and the Apostles 
in the museum nf the Hermitage at 5, Petersburg, the 
enamels of the Gremlin at Moscow and the above-mention ed 
h. 
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Fi£. tifi.— GoJd aaJ Ivory rath! In l!i« T^^ts of S. Murk's, V^nict. 


enamel of the Kircher museum in Horne, representing 
the Saviour, 

Works of great value entirely executed in gold are the 
cress given to the thy of Rome by the Emperor Justin as 
(565-573.^ which is still preserved in the Treasury of 
S. Peter's; the reliquaries of Grau in Hungary, of the 
Duomo of Capua, of the Abbey of Nonantola near 
Modena, of the Holy Cross in the Duonio at Brescia ;_tbe 
reliquary of Limburg and those of the Biblioih^que nation- 
ale at Paris, the imperial crown known as Lhe Crown of 
hi. SLephen at Buda-Pesi [roy 1-1078). 

Throughout Lhe Canalmgian and Romanesque periods, 
the workshops of the Byzantine goldsmiths fumisfied the 
churches,, monasteries and Courts of the West 

And the same may he said of the nia?mf<ichire of woven 
mat trials y the greatest centre of which was ir, Constanti¬ 
nople^ under royal patronage; whence came the famous 
dtikmiHm of Charlemagne (really, however, a work of the 
eleventh to twelfth century}, embroidered with figures in 
silver and gold on a blue silk ground- 
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Ihs same imperial workshop had already produced 
tn the ninth century tin: winding-sheet covered with 
ticaigng taken. from Sassanid, models, which was found in 
the tomb of Charlernngiie, 


The art of bromte-ftwjid- 
ing- and ifrcnse-rd&f also 
fostered by the Byzantines, 
reduced the magnificent 
rouse domra of S. Sophia 
at Constantinople, and the 
doors sent to Italy and still 
in their place fn the Duonao 
of Amalfi (tod6) at Monte' 
caasino (loyo), at San 
Michele of Mon Le Sant* 
Angelo (on Monte Gar- 
gatiiO flojfy, at Sr Salva¬ 
tore En Atrani {10S7) in 
the Duottio of Salcmo 
(1099)3 Byzantine also is 
one of the doors of Sr 
Mark's, Venice, and the 
remains of the door of S- 
Paul ftiori Is mum in 
Rome (1070] preserved in 
the Sacristy. 

On these doors, the 
figures, when there are 
any, are made of plates 
of silver with furrows of 
gold, the head, hands and 
feat being of coloured 
en atnel. 


ijf- 317fJfit of 3 t]« brcuiie dews of 
S. tc?p?iia n CofnstBntinopJa, (Phot*, 
and JaallLof 







Fitr. 3 3 E.—TFii Court af LiottF tn ihe AlhinLUia at Gtaiiads- 
fjunjj'hli.ndsl.} 


CHAPTER II. 

ARAB ART. 

AftAE Art, which arose with the foundation of Arab rule,* 
like it developed with immense rapidity ; but in the course 
of its extension into Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Sicily^ Spain, Constantinople and India, it 
assumed a great nmtrbet of local characteristics, differing 
according to the diversities of climate and of material, the 


1 The nomad Arab mce, originally consistin g of wretched scattered 
tribes, was bound together by the religion of hinbamed, .tnd, after 
his death Lrv absorbed kite lightning the who La of further Asia, 
nnd Egypt, making its centre first at Damascus and later at Bagdad. 
It was at Bagdad, under the Caliph Harfcn-cr-Rashid (769-605) that 
Arab civiLi&icibis reached its zenith and that Arab rule attained to 
the height ofilS power. After the death of this Caliph, the empire 
was broken up by degrees into a number of scoarat-e S tales r in 363 
Egypt, iJ3 670 Persia, in 1070 %ria and Asia Minor wem occupied 
by ihft Tarks ■ then followed the crusades from rogfi- rays, f rom 
Hu; thirteenth to lltc fifteenth century the Turks invaded the Byzantine 
empire and pat an end to it in by the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople ' ihenec they proceeded lt> She conquest of the Balkan States, 
uS 
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traditions, nature and native art of the various peoples 
conquered and absorbed by tEse Arabs: from Palermo,, 
however, to Cairo, fram Constantinople to \tecra, from 
Granada Lo Delhi and Agra in India, it preserved certain 
general characteristics and is a] ways fascinating by reason 
of its blithe and fantastic effect and its astounding 
Combination of delicacy and endurance : it always enthrals 
os bv its dating splendour and its elegaucc- 
It presents, further, 3 remarkable phenomenon in the 
history of art: though imperiously restricted by 
Mahomedan dogma to the field of architecture, of 
ornamental decoration and the industrial arts, it none the 
less succeeded in producing work of amazing originality. 
The buildings of Delhi, Agra, IspahAn, Cairo and Cordova : 
the Alcazar of Seville, and the Alhambra of Granada are 
not merely fantastic and wondrous apparitions, they are 
absolutely unique} they are like no other monument in 
the world. 


A 

General Characteristics ay Arar Art. 

In the various regions of the great territory nf Arab Art, 
from India to Spain, we find certain general characteristics: 
in the mode of construction, in the principal types of 
buiSdsngs, in the shape of the pillars, arches and cupolhs, 
as well as in the style of decoration. At the same time in 
each region certain individual characteristics defined 
themselves and developed simultaneously. YVe will begsn 
with riie more general. 


and in the seventeenth eentnrj CWn Str&Ve Id extend their dominion 
over Hungary, Ausipb, tUu Adriuk and Mediterranean (t^ 7* 
haute erf Leuaiito, 1^3 iiege trf Vienna). Meantime, the AmUi 
had Invaded Spain in the eighth century, Sicily in the ninth, and in 
pie twelfth cenLury Islampin had pentnmu^ find India. Arab 
ch runcikigy dates fi^tn £22, 
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ARCHITECTURE, 

The pillar and capital. For the supporLs at thesr 
buildings, the Arabs made use of classical capitals and 
shafts of pi liars wherever and for as long as they could 
find any, even despoiling ancient buildings in order to 
obtain them.. 

When this mine was exhausted they formed their pillars 
of thin shafts of no great height, placing two, or oven three 
or four, together in order to increase their bearing capacity. 
Sometime^ j^sQ^ they adopted bulky piles, cylindrical or 
polygonal. 

The capital is in the shape of * cube or funnel, with its 
lower corners rounded r sometimes in direct imitation of 
the Persian or Sasssnid capital, sometimes of the 
Hymn tine. Upon this is placed a cushion s exactly cubic, 
and, in the case of clumps of prSkrs, a single, double or 
threefold cube, which covers them all. 

The arch has various forms (Fig. up, 
A, E, C, J>, Ex F, and Figs. 120,12□ bis, 
12.3, and 124 ). 

A t r&und arch, i.e, semicircular, 
seldom used- 

B, stilted arch which is the round 
arch, carried on downwards by two up¬ 
rights (we shall meet with it again in 
Carolingian and Komanestjuc archi¬ 
tecture, especially in Venice and 
Lombardy). 

C, painted arch (borrowed from Sas- 
sanid Art and passing later into Gothic), 
somewhat broad and heavy ; often en¬ 
closed in a rectangle (Fig. 123, p. 121). 

D, harse-shac arch, a round ot painted 
arch with the ends Curved outwards. 

E, lo&ed arch, a horse-shoe arch, 
subdivided inside into 3, 3 or an even 
greater number of lobes (also later to 
pass Into Gothic art). 



FEj. tig*.—Hfltmd 
ucb. 



Fig, TifU-—Sdllfi 

arch. 



Flfi. 3 T-0 C-“-PVSlilLcl1 
irch.. 
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F, 'waved or hctt-skaped arch , an 
arch with two curves (also to pass into 
Gothic). 

G t triangular arch, an elevated arch, 
Us upper part forming a. triangle as 
well as a circular curve (Fig. 124, 

p, [22), 

Hi interwoven arch , consisting of 
various types of arches joined together, 
one kbove the other, 50 os to reach to 
the roof despite the shortness of the 
pillars (Figs. 120^ 120 bis\ 



Fig.: i9n -~Korf*- 
il.'ju aether. 


Arab buildings have cither a fiat 
roof, tiled with bricks ot flags, or a 
cupola. Inside, the ceilings often as¬ 
sumed an undulating form like the 
inverted keel of a ship. 

The cupola, resting on shafts or pen- 
dentives or even immediately on the 
roof of the buildi ng, lb of various types, 
several of which resemble the inches in 



IigE,—Ltliid 


their profile. 

Hemispherica i ,r bysantinc cupola, 
somewhat compressed, 

IIcmisphsneal A ssyric? - Persian 
cupola slighdy ovoid 3 

Hemispherical raised cupola ; 

Bulbous cupola (Fig. 121, p. 122), 

CoTii-shoped cupola with smooth surface or with deep 
indentations or long furrows. 


Fiji. 11 sr.— 
■ich. 


The shafts of the cupolas, imitated from Sassanid Art, 
arc sometimes smooth inside, sometimes with parallel 
arches one above the other, sometimes with concentric 
arches which continue to diminish in radius (we find an 
imitation of these in Lombardy in the church of the Abbey 
of Chiaravalle and in the church of 5 . Ambrogio at 
Milan). 

The pendentives, the upper corners of die apartments, 
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the insides of the niches and 
cupolas,, are frequently ornamented 
with honeycomb corbelling pr with 
stalactites [Fig. 123, p. 122}, of bril¬ 
liant white and gold or darling 
enamels and gold. 

The s&mtractive -prindjpfcs art 
based essentially on the balance ot 
the masses and of the various ele¬ 
ments of the build mg. An Arab 
building is no longer, like tboge of 
fig. lao- - -TntcrLs(;ing antiquity, an inert mass which re¬ 

sists the pressure of the part above,, 
and accident* of time, solely by its- 
weight; it is “a living and active 
organism ” {Choisy), The elements 
which preserve the balance of tbe 
building and enable it to withstand 
pressure s vis. ‘—the clomps of pillars, 
the wooden beams, the vestibules 
Or subordinate parts of the buildings 
arc all inside it; there arc also gal¬ 
leries insrdcs winch run round the 
principal parts of the building and 
serve as spurs and arches of counter¬ 
thrust. The consequence is that 
despite the apparent lack of solidity 
and endurance in the walls, pillars 
Fip. no ^^rcte-riadne an d roo fi n g, and in the building 
materials, Arab buildings are able 
to defy the ages and even to withstand earthquakes. There 
can be no doubt that this system of building exactly cor¬ 
respond^ to the static demands of the regions under Arab 
rule, which are, fur the most part, on the line of earthquakes 
from east to west. 

This general form of the buildings affords two main 
types for the mosques or religious buildings, and two for 
the palaces. 

The most ancient and most widely spread type of mosque 
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consists of a large court with, doorways round ft and a 
fountain in the middle- The porch on the side by which 
opt enters may be single or double* chose on either 
side are double or even threefold, and that at the further 
end may even be sixfold. This further side of the btitid¬ 
ing is the part really devoted to the cult and is in the 
form of a rectangle placed breadthwise and sec with 
dose rows of pillars Tike a forest, Here; the Mussul¬ 
mans assemble for prayer and stand facing the end in the 
midst of which is the sanctuary consisting solely of a niche 
which marks the direction of Mecca. In this niche, called 
MihrAb, is almost always kept a copy of the Korun, enclosed 
in a chest. Of this type are the mosques of Medina* in Asia* 
and* in Egypt* those of Amru at Fostlt, the ancient Cairo 
{Fig. 125)* and of Tuhm at Cairo. 

The concentric type of masque is of Bysantiru; origin 
and consists of a central body surmounted by a cupola and 
surrounded by galleries {as for example the so-called 
mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, Fig, 12?, 

In Lime all the mosques received the addition of mina¬ 
rets or sometimes of a stngk one- The minarets, which 
are the Arab’s campaniles to call the Mussulmans to 
prayer, vary with the lo¬ 
cality, the sole character¬ 
istic they have in common 
being the balcony which 
goes round them nc&r the 
top* from which is uttered 
the call to prayer. 

The furniture of a mosque 
is limited to the high pul¬ 
pit for the teading of the 
Koran, oLber pulpits or 
tri bunas for preaching* the 
Caliph’s throne, reading- 
desks for the copies of the 
Koran^ innumerable 
lamps, carpets hung on 
the walls* carpets and 
mats spread upon the F]t , 1 ^ PhBofl i, ert(H , M n f A mi n tt 

UOOf. Fnr.tfit.(Cnir[)k 
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Ftp. s ? 9 .—P«ild*n.li,¥e 
v-itii sLain ::tii es in ni] 
upper Corner of the 
inLcvi jr jl" 4 nr.ri'ii i k. 


Fi£. iaa.—Arch, c-f Uaiiiway Fig. i». 
frmr.cii Gv * tec'LalizLt- (.KtCiS-) 
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The palace of the Caliph and the Emits consists either 
of buildings or cells surrounding one or more courtsj or of 
pavitlons scattered through the gardens. 

Both these types are of eastern origin, chiefly Persian 
and Egyptian,, and contain fountains, fish pools, reservoirs, 
ant! canals distributed among the courts, gardens and 
apartments. it is in these palaces that we find the most 
gorgeous display of the polychrome umametitutiem of the 
Arabs. 


The fortifications of the Arabs, who had leant most 
valuable lessons from the ruined remains of those built by 
the Romans, sometimes attain to an artistic Level in the 
form and decoration of towers and gateways (cf. the Tower 
of the Sun at Toledo (KEe. 126), the Lowers above the 
entrance and the tower of Comares in the Alhambra). 
It u r as from the fortified towers of the Arabs that the 
medieval West borrowed its main tower or castle-keep 
its towers, its parapets and loopholes, and the portcullis. 


Fig. TJ6."-Th.e af the 1 &nm it T'alid'n, 
(JunghiDdfil,) 
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Style of DEcnR/iTioNr 

In their decoration, as in their architecture, the Arabs 
made use of Sassanid and Byzantine originals and 
subsequently of Egyptian, Greek, Indian, etc. Notwith¬ 
standing this, they succeeded in producing a unified whole 
which is no less remarkable for originality than for 
splendour nind brilliance of effect- 

As we have already seen, the representation of the 
'human figure, of animals, and landscapes, was denied to 
Arab Art; it is only very rarely that we find, in Persian 
and Indian Art, plants, shrubs, foliage and flowers studied 
from life, with here and there the figure of an animal. 

Hence, as a rule, ornamental decoration is based ex¬ 
clusively on geometrical lines and involutions, and on 
colours: but, even with such simple elements, Arab 
Art not only discovered an Immense variety of ornamental 
motives, but even one generic type of interwoven lines 
which arc named after them, arabesques. 

We find their ornamentation applied to buildings and 
the products of industrial art 

The cuter walls of the buildings are ornamented with 
alternate stripes or bands of white and colours, and the 
cubes which compose the arches arc. in the same way, 
alternatively white and coloured, features clearly derived 
from Byzantine art. We also find buildings decorated on 
the outside by inlaid arches resting on piers or small 
pillars, and linked one with another. 

A band of ornament runs round the outer frame of the 
window-arches—following its contour like a ribbon, and 
is carried down to their common base, thus binding them 
all together. 

The windows and doorways arc generally framed by 
One, two, or three cornices^ receding one within the other, 
a characteristically eastern feature, which was later to pass 
into the mediaeval art of Southern Italy, especially the so- 
called Biculo-N orman and Apulian Ark 
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Tn some parts poSychiome omamentsdicn developed 
many varieties. 

In the interim", besides tbe honeycomb and stalactite 
ornamentations in the eorcici-s, niches and cupolas, the 
ceilings were also decora Led by square* and various 
patterns ol inlaid wood. The walls are covered with orna¬ 
mentation in which one may occasionally come across a 
motive that bears a faint resemblance to some of the Greek 
ornament; but_ the geometrical element is the prevailing 
one—straight lines, broken lines, rounded and intertwining 
lines, which Ibrm combinations of triangles, hexagons, 
pentagons, disks, etc,, in incredible variety, and by the 
skilful harmonising of a few bright colours form a brilliantly 
gay and most delightful scheme of intonation. Frequently 
an inscription is added in Arabic characters ; their sinuous 
lines supply in" a fresh and most graceful ornamental 
element, carried out, for the most part, in a band along the 
top at the wall. 

This ornamentation of th* inside walls, computed of 
incrustations of marble or of enamelled brick, or even of 
stucco only, has the effect of actual tapestry, and, owing to 
the judgment with which a particular ornament has been 
assigned to a particular place, it lasts an immensely long 
time. 


II 

local Characteristics. 

The Arab was not by nature very inventive in the 
representative arts ; his art was developed for him by the 
peoples he absorbed in the setting up of his kingdom j it 
was they who developed it, and, under the influence of 
their individual surroundings, created its various 
ramifications. 

In AraHcti the great mosque of Medina, which goes 
back to the beginning of the eighth century, is of the pure 
Arab type* with a court, many porches on every side and a 
fountain in the middle j the actual place of prayer resembles 
a hypostyle hall and the sanctuary a cave. 
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Tig. iij.—T he niaEcjjfr of Qtifit? fiC J BrlLfakiJV 


Jn Syria and Mesopotamia^ the true birthplftceof Arab Art 
and civilisation, theart of the first Chri sti&iib&silicfisj Persian 
Byzantine, and Sasaanid Art arc the prevailing influences. 

The great mosque of Damascus is rectangular., with a 
cupola \ above, the arches of the colonnades in the 
interior are masses of smaller arches in pairs, which are 
really placed there to relieve the pressure of the walls, but 
which have the effect of loggias and serve to give grace 
and lightness to the budding.' 

At Jerusatem, the mnscjue EI-Aksa^ rectangular willi a 
cupola, founded in 692, but rebuilt in 123b, has seven 
aisles. 

The celebrated mosque of Omar, however, also at Jeru¬ 
salem, erected in 69? on the site of the original temple of 
Solomon, is of the concentric Byzantine type (Fig- [l?X 
The Arabs call it tht dyme of the rack. because it covers 
the sacred rock On which .Meltbisedcc, Abrnham, Daniel, 
,mrf Solomon had sacrificed, and from the summit of 
which, according to Arab tradition, Mahomet was Laker* 
op to converse with God- The cupola is octagonal in 
form ; inside, two octagonal courts surrounded the balus¬ 
trade within which is enclosed the sacred rock. The 
cupola was rebuilt in 1022, 


1 This architect ami device was taken over by Romanesque and 
Qotbic Art ; in Paly we nave an instance in [he interior of [bn Dimmo 
at Pisa. 
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Tn Persia, Sassauid chara c Leri sties prevail. The build¬ 
ings have great entrance-do ora and an Immense arch 
enclosing them* as in the palaces of Ctesipbon, Sarvistan, 
etc. ] Trie arches are pointed, or triangular, at the top, and 
so sharply curved as to resemble Lbe profile of an inverted 
ship's heel. The cupolas are ovoid or bulbous. 

The waits are Liled outside with porcelain ensmelled in 
gay and sparkling colours : flowers and animals form a part 
of the ornamentation. 

Arnbo-Penii an mosques have 310 court \ the cupola is 
erected over the sanctuary. 



Fig. irtl.—RuiSR oftfie WwRallii *r filirilSfi €>( MeiJieJ, firaia. 

The nriinaretSj which are like cylinders sligltLly narrow¬ 
ing toivards the Lop, aio tall and smooth with a gallery 
and small cupola at the top. 

The tombs are cylindrical, tending towards the pyramidal, 
and are surmounted by a cupola. 

Examples ;— 

Al Sulfa niff}, the mausoleum of Khoduhun tkh Klifln. 

At Aiestoed, the mins n{ the: Mv$aU& or shrine (Fijy. .128). 

At Tabriz, the ruins of riir: blue iwp. 

At A nfttfaV, the mausoleum of the S&dk Safi. 

At fxjxihiiit, ih* great royal ma3L|ue. 

In India, where Qte ancient native style had gone on 


s I’nco vol. i. of th=s elementary course, pp, 346 IT, 
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developing, 1 from the thirteenth century Onwards, mosques 
pnEocc-;, and Islamite tombs began to be erected side by 
si ne with the Brahman pagodas, In this resign, also, Arab 
Art assumed individual characteristics, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the influence of the Indian style; the tuns- 
formation was indeed so great thaL one may well speak, of 
a new form of art, Arahv-hitfiati Art- ', lo which I shall give 
3 . short separate notice in chapter iv. 



Fl£.' j —The [auntnin o: -,:i* SiilLari Alunsd el Constantinople, 


In Turkey (Asia Minor, the Bosphorus, and the Balkan 
Ben insula} art began i,n the Persian and Byzantine style 
with the monuments of the Scljuks at Xonia; then it 
was developed under the Osmans at Nicsca ; whence it 
returned to the structural plan of the Byzantine buildings 
after the conquest of Constantinople, 

Decoration and ornamentation, however, remained Arab: 
simple on the whole and even commonplace, but occasion¬ 
ally enriched by the deep tone of blue, called, in fact, 
turchinv. 

The minarets are smooth cylinders* extremely high, 
sometimes with three galleries, and they are surmounted 
by a tall pointed cone, very steep and narrow. 


i bee ™S. i. of tins elementary course, pp. 344 % 
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Examples:— 

At in Asia Minor, (he mcsqua or Ktn A r AoAadI. t 1220. 

■ i the school or the Jurists, 124s. 

11 the Mtdretsi A finilai, ~i E51. 

At Mm, the niOfsqite of Murad, 

At Niara, the gnwt mosque with cupola, XIV. c. 

A l CmrtaHtinspfc, where several 13 y xfttiune uhurollCS and even Ihe 
ljfLsdkjt ol S. Sophia were tmnsronned into or (idftpKd as mosques, 
the find tomb of F.yffi and Aliikomtl //,, 145S. 

At Cwstanitnopfe, the ra^tque of the Sitl Lari. Eayezid, 1498. 

„ the mosque of Smciman II. , 1550 (intitaliud of 

Hr iropbia). 

At Com sftuttimtftfc, the fountain of the Sultan Ahmed, ijii 
(Ff^, lag). 

In Egypt, from the eighth to the end of Lhe fifteenth 
century, Arab Art developed under the influence of 
ancient Egyptian Art, and bore fruit in buildings which are 
equally remarkable for the able distribution of tbeir parti, 
the unity and origin¬ 
ality of their style and 
the good taste shown in 
their ornamentation. 

The cupolas are high 
and only raised above 
sepulchres and mosques 
containing tombs. 

The minarets, which 
owe their inspiration to 
the great Light-house at 
Alexandria, look like 
towers with Steps up 
them, and vary in shape 
from floor to floor. 

They are surmounted 
by an ornamental 
gilded and glittering 
iron-rail. 

Most of the arches 
are for the most part 
pointed, but wide and 
massive, amd are some- 

I 



Fiff, 1.JP-— In tcrici sFlbe junjqu-fl bf Hf.iS EeJ'. 
Calf*, Fgypc (liter*-) 
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times enclosed in a squire 
frame (Fig. 113); but they vary 
in breadth and type, somn being 
stilted, some borse^lioe. 

Jinamplts 1 — 

At Fitifxfj the apcicuL Cairo, the 
mosque 0 ( A nr, built in 64a am! 
liter modified; without cupula or 
rnljnareus It is a great square, with 
avast epun, jjuirrc.untlfcd by doorways 
W 3 tb several rows of pillars (sec above, 
p, iai and Fig. 103), 

Al Cairo, ( 1 1 the m usque of TtiMu, 
built in Sflg: it is entered by an 
atrium with two aeries of doorways, 
and tbe piers arc slrengLbened at 
each corner by little pillars; the 
minaret has an outer, spiral Stair¬ 
case. 

(a) Tbe mosque of the Sultan 
tfasajt, built between 1 33S and 13^, 
with two minarets; it is built on the 
plan of the Greek cross with an 
open court in the centre 1 to the 
end of the arm which forms the true 
Sanctuary, a K ansoleum with a cupola it HTtnesenJ, 

( 3.1 The mosque of JCdit-Bij (figs, 1 go and ] J't ],lmi If during Lac years 
X46B-14&2, with turan aid cupola, and with a reinweti tbe entrance 
doorway consists of an immense recess, IfltmtLnalEhg in ei trilobate 
aridi; its graceful proportions a nd iL$ ornamentation make this mosque 
dir most perfect specimen of A mb Art in Egypt. 

(4) Outside the city, the little rttaxsoltVM nf JT&i-Bey with a 
cupola, 

In Sicily, where the Arab;; ruled for two centuries (from 
827-1037), no buildings remain belonging to that period, 
hot there still exist at Palermo two little buddings elected by 
titc Normans, in the twelfth century, and an thn Arab style, 

JUi Zisi r {Fig. 13s) a lofty and massive fortified pavilion, rectangular 
in plan, ad-tureed with arcades and rectangles leading one out of tbe 
•other, with doers *rd windows opening out at tbe end. Inside, on 
the ground door, the 'walls of the vestibule arc ornamented with 
hulk inscriptions; in the hall, the walls are Joined to the softie by 
tfi*ans of hruifiyeumbiug, sad along the walls runs a high plinth of 
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enamelled porcelain tiLt*?. In 
Ilia same hall, in the wall op¬ 
posite the entrance, is a fcmti- 
tain from which the water 
overflows down A flight of 
sto[j$ into n marble basin be- 
Ljw, Above rhe fatmiAin is 
outspread, like an Eastern 
carpet, an exquisite mosaic, 
composed of thro: medallions 
joined together and encircled 
U> r ribbons of most elegant 
design, and framed E:y a rich 
fritzi The mesnie h on fl 
s;:.'I :J jocund, the ribbons. and 
garlands are blue. In the two 
outer medallions is repented 
the decorative motive of a 
palm between IW'O peacocks; 
in the central medaltioEi t<HQ 
huntsmen are Bjumged sym- 
metrleally OP either side of a 
tree. 

La Cubit {Fig. 133I1 is a 
pavilion, with a cupola, as its 
name suggests; one oF the 
it any Jtioski scatter**! through 
the garden in i notation of Arab 
tmaltuB, 

In Sfaii 7 , which the Arabs had invaded in 710. crossing 
from Morocco or Mauritania {whence th-e special! da- 
nomination of Moors given to the Arabs established in 
the Iberian Peninsula], the style of art known as Arabo- 
JVloorish Art sprang up and nourished; the best known 
and most admired of all the local varieties of Arab Art, 
on Acodunt of the whole series of splendid buildings which 
it created—apparently of the utmost fragility yet lasting 
for centuries and coveted with magnificent decorations 
of fantastic and wonderful design. 

In Moorish Art, arches of every variety and type span 
ancient pillars, pairs of Httlc single pillars and polygonal 
piers; ihe minarets are in the form of square towers; 
the outline of the windows is graceful, and they are 
separated by one or two small pillars, an anticipation of 
the later Tuscan blforate and triturate windows- 



Ftf- IJ1--—' 11 J-H ,grw" AC Pldtrnw, 



Fig. iji-— L '/.* Cffirt " a: 
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Beside the technique of porcelain and the various kinds 
of enamelled terra-cotta, Lhe Italian artists learned from 
the Moors the use of tiles adorned with coloured designs, 
and the custom of covering the plinths inside their 
buildings with polychrome tiles, which gleam and sparkle 
in kaleidoscopic variety,. 3 

The most famous works of Moorish Art are :— 

At Cordavt r, the mosque. 

A\ Granada, thcAlhambm. 

Ai Tvkda, ihc rtutequo which is today the church Ci-hto de la 
(XI. c.h 

At Hei'i/U, die palace oF Alcazar (XII. e,}, with its graceful fajpide, 
die mosque Of 1172, now the Ciabcdrab with to ancient 
minaret converted intu a Campanile, the famous Giralda, 



The interior of the mosque of Cordova, built in the eighth 

century and twice enlarged 
during the tenth century, is 
a. perfect hypostyle, over 
2 -d,qqu square metres, in 
area, containing hundreds 
of marble pillars largely- 
derived front Eonoan build¬ 
ings. The shafts of these 
being only nine fret high, 
piers are erected above the 
abacus which reach up and 
up till they serve as sup¬ 
ports tr? the soffit; their 
solidity is ensured by a 
series of arches placed 
one above the other and 
binding the mass together 
(Fig- IJ4)' In the sanctu¬ 
ary these connect Eng 
arches are of the botse- 


t’if r 5 34-—1 OE«rioc af ebe mosque of 
Cmd owe 


1 TStirrc is an example of this 
in ruily, nt Genoa, on the baiu-- 
strade r?f t&o staircase of 2 
small quattrocento palarc in 
the Ffaita San Matteo. 
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shoe type with several 
lobes interwoven with one 
another, the open spaces 
between being' filled with 
lattice work in stucco 
which completes the 
amazing and mysterious 
effect of grace ^nd lights 
ness (fig. 136). 

At Granada! the castle- 
featress of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century, 
known as the Alhambra^ 
i.e. tJtc red y from the colour 
of the bricks of which the 
outside walls are built, still 
seem like a marvellous 
dream ft$ one enters its 
enclosure- 1 

The varioqs buildings 
and suites of apartments 
arc grouped round two 
courts; tbo courtofmyrtin 
(Fig. 137) and the court of 
Horn (Fig. 140). 

The sO'Called court 0/ 
lifois is the most delight¬ 
ful and picturesque spot 
in this enchanted prdace- 
It is only 31 metres lung 
and tS broad. In the 
middle of the two 
shorter sides rise two 
pavilions with cupolas 
covered with gilded tiles ; 
they are borne up by 
slim and graceful but 


1 TEit Album brn, the forlress 
Ot’ Grruuda, and scat of the 
chief EnsLf, wus begun in 1248 
by Muhtmusd-nl-Altmar, nnd 



FEg. 155.— Sancrij^ry in die eilui-cus 
Cocdoirti. (Junghiindet) 



Fljj. : jfl.—Inttrinr of ike mosi| ua 
Cordova. {Jilugliilrdel.) 
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t'ij. 377.—Cniirt DfMjfrtl&J Ifi [h« Alhambra. (Phot. Kcwtc-n ft C<v) 


short pillars, which at the corners form groups of three. 
In the centre of the court itself twelve little :ions in black 
marble serve as supports to a fountain with a basin of 
oriental alahaSttr- 

From this point we may look through the doorway of 
the two longer sides into those vistas of halls still resplendent 
in all the glory of their decoration—their ceiling's of 


eontiaueil Lcl by Mohamed IL and agHin by his 
AWftllHh, and, after him, AWl-WaM (i^oij.igncl adde 
decorations. It was the last refuge of the M&yrish kinj 
Ferdinand and Isabella Laid siege to it, arid in 24^3 Fk^b 
ttisifi, capitulated and left the fortress. The dominion 0 
Ln Spain had Listed yfla years, 
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Fie. 1—Ou wta of die Can:-t ef (ht Twa Sirtm in the ALhamhra. 
(jTHIEWIdjEj.ji 


stalactites that sparkle like rock crystal, in comparison 
with which the huge chandeliers cif om 1 theatres with their 
myriads of electric lights seem like maws of dim, reddish 
candle Sight. Everything in the AlhAmbra is marvellous 
as the dream of cm earthly paradise. 

The court of my>-!&$} so-called from the two myrtle hedges which 
run along the Sdts of the great rectangular basin wherein- are 
mirrored the portals, at either end, and the great tower of Com arcs 
containing the Ambassadors 1 oOurt.S 

The floor of the eonri if ifertu 
was interacted hy a network of 
canals* whloh Rowed from ibe 
fnuntain to the four cardinal 
points through all the courts and 
used thus to keep them con¬ 
stantly supplied with clear, cool¬ 
ing water. Between the isP 
white marble piilnirS, with gilded 
capital*, of the doorways which 
aonround the effort on Its four 
sides, were hffttg silken ffur- 
fidns. 


1 37 inetres long and 21 hroarl. 

1 A great square, each side ro 
metres in length; the walls are. so 
this): that the windows pierced Fte-135— The Court d: the Two Suttrs, 
in them seem tike liny chambers, l?het. Kswldo & Co.) 
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In [he middle of the halls grouped round this court, toe canals 
were fed fay other little fount alii 5 which sprinkled the pavSHtenl with 
their tiny Jets of water. 

Of these halls, the man twautiful and the most worthy of not* 
are t— 

The court- of ittt rtmi sister* ( Fig, 133), .50 named front two great 
sinks of while marble i 1. she pavement; ils walls arc dccoi'ated-with 
an amazing wealth of ornament,* fuid w[th fantastic honeycomb 


J Edmondn Dc Amicis has d&scrLljcd it most vjvfdly in his hook 
La Stftgnti. 
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log- 141.—CiijKila. of the CtHirt of the Al'titccrraj??!; in Lht Alha.ni'Um dF 

Granarla. FPhpt. XswEqri si C(J-j 

shafts in 1 In? lop corners; and a gallery runs round it above lighdug 
the inSiflc o 3 ’ the cupola so that it seems Like a little crystallised 
cASCActc (Fig. 1 a5)r 

Tki mart />/ /Ac triAutt/tl, long and narrow,! W 3th floors of gilded 
«dju', a domed wiLh InsenpLiems that are Unrolled like ribbon em¬ 
broideries, and three plchires pi cited on Ijittber Over cedar wood. 
These pictures, contrary 1o custom, contain Figures; one represents 
the sen kings of Gianada seated, Lhe other two tourneys aadhunting 
scenes. 

Tkt court flf the Aimtoerrags^ similar to that of the two list in-, but 
even more pleasing itt its mural decoration, and its vaulting which is 
in the shape oFa star with eight mys (Fig. 141). 

C 

Mtnor or Industrial Arts, 

In the Industrial art of the Arabs we find a fresh de¬ 
velopment of the style and technique of the minor arts of 
the ancient EasL, as also of Byzantme art. 


1 ti metres by 7. 

E The Ahcnccrm ges belonged to a powerful family of Moorish noble*, 
who defended the ancient dynasty of Mobamm VII. ogainsi the 
now usurping dynasty of the Zegri. KineBwbdll, who wna sprung 
from the latter dynasty, frammOncd tile A F)en«r rages to a meeting in 
this hall (whence Us name} and treacherously murdered several of 
them on lhe brink Of the fountain Of lions in the adjoining court. 
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Fifr Meoriili pavemMl't dtCOWtiCR Lfi enamelled terra-natii- 


We may briefly note 3 — 



Metalwork above all the chafing of amphoras, 
basins, cups, caskets* and lamps (Fig'- M3); iftemsitxtion 
and inlayhtg, cspedalEy of weapons and armour ] the most 
beautiful and perfect examples of inlaying were executed 
at Damascus, whence the name 
damasqitints applied by French 
writers to these works of art- 
Fumiture, chests and caskets, 
with intaglios and incrustation of 
ivory and mother of pearl. 

Ivory-'worh i carved with immense 
skill. 

LampS) sups, glass phials (Fig. 
I47) f imitated in the workshops 
of Murano and Venice, which, in 
the Sixteenth century, had attained 
to subh excellence as to be able 
to supply the East and even Turkey 
itself 

Enamelled terra - cottas and 
porcelain, cups, amphoras, jars, 
tiles for plinths and pavements 
(Fig. 143), 

These products of Spanish Arab 
(Ebert.) ’ Art are remarkable for their met- 


Vi£- SHS-'-nionj* Aral) tamp- 
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allic lustre and the elegance of their forms, as for 
example the famous Alhambra vase (Fig- 144^ 4 feet 
high, ornamented, with fantastic beaeu and arabesques 
outlined in blue and gold on a pale yellowish gT-ijund, 
The word majolica Is derived from the name Majorca, 
one of the Balearic isles,, the centre of the Spanish-Arab 
porcelain works which* 
through the medium of 
commerce, were widely 
spread in Europe and 
especially in Italy, where 
the free imitation of them 
arose, out of which grew 
the porcelain wan; of 
Petard, Faen^ Urbina, 

Caflfagiolo^ etc, 

iVtnvn stuff, carpels, 
arras/s, sometimes 
adorned with ornamental 
motives of a remote 
Chaldea - Assyrian and 
Egyptian antiquity, some* 
limes with fantastic and 
exquisite designs, it will 
suffice to mention the 
Persian carpet of the 
fourteenth century, in the 
Poldi Peztoli Museum at 
Milan (Fig. 147 bis). 

In the decoration of 
these products of the 
Minor Arts, the Arabs 
introduced, beside geo¬ 
metrical elements, ancient 
Eastern motives, elegant 
inscriptions in kufic char* 
actors, graceful wreathes 
and coils of convention¬ 
alised foliage, to which 
the name amles^ng still 


adheres. 


Fig. 1+4.—Tbt A[h»mT>in. vase. (.OnytL.) 
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_ The ornamentation also varies in its details and in 
the artistic effect of the various tones of colour in 



FEjl (4-S.-—Walt iecorn:t{jn Ifl 
the Altontkra. 


the different regions under Arab 
rule, 

Ift the Persian decorations 
we find flowers and leaves 
taken from life, done in bright 
colours on a yellowish ground, 
and in clear tones \ we find 
also extremely graceful gilded 
arabesques, intertwined with the 
most slender branchery, done 
from life, with tiny leaves and 
coloured flowerets, all defined 
against a deep blue ground 
midway between ulLramarine 
and cobalt (Fig, 145). 

In the Egyptian decorations 
geometrical convolutions and 
arabesques prevail, and con¬ 
tribute an impressive beauty 
and warm, strong tones of 
colour, probably inspired by 
the ancient decoration of the 
Pharaonic monuments; the 
miniatures in the Korans, 
of an extraordinary richness, 
have the effect of carpets em¬ 
broidered with the finest coloured 
wools. 

It is in tlie Moorish decora¬ 
tions tli at the style attains the 
highest perfection and the 
greatest fertility of invention, 
notwithstanding the restriction 
of each surface ta a limited 
choice of motives \ the geo¬ 
metrical motives are most 
varied — arabesques, fantastic 
bands and ornaments inter¬ 
twined or twisted like a sugar 
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Fig. *4? li # r —Pondci of Amto-Pcnian cnTp=N PfcML l^tzzuLi- {MUm.) 


bag j pure colouts prevail, red, btue and gold outlined 
with the purest white (Fig. 146), 

In the Turkish decoration the arabesques are far less 
varied in motive and colouring; white arabesques stand 
Out on a red ground of great beauty, and ad durable bar- 
monies are obtained in the backgrounds and inlaid strips of 
that intense, deep bine known as turchino. 

We shall refer to Arabo-Iadiftn decoration in discussing 
Arabo-lndinn Art in chapter iv L 



Fif. 147.—Amb imp In emumsikd glue. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

INDIAN ART OF THE NEW BRAHMAN PERIOD, 

Fifth Century a.d, —Eighteenth Century a.d. 

On pp r 343 ^ af the first volume of this elementary 
oounsc, we gave a brief account qf the art that had 
developed m India during the Buddhist period from the 
sixth century B.C. to the seventh century a,i>, Now we 
pass to the art of the new Erah mini cal period, viz.* to the 
time when the revival of the original Brahma cult was 
followed by a new period of art which lasted till the 
eighteenth century. 1 

Uri su fur as Uiis Indian Art preserves its ctuiratieristies even in 
(he centuries subsequent to our mediated dironoingu we discuss it in 
this volume. 
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It was natural that in a country like India, where 
religious dogma has always exercised a preponderating 
influer.ee. the religious revolution which was slowly accom¬ 
pli shed between the fifth and eighth centuries A.D., with a 
return to the Erahminioal cult, should have likewise 
brought about a great revolution in the domain of art. 

The national art q£ Indisg during this new and 
immensely long period., produced work of extraordinary 
beauty and wonderful originality. Its style—which stands 
in close relation to the peculiar ideals of the Indians, full 
as they are of strange and visionary imaginings, to the 
infinitely detailed chancier of their religious philosophy 
and literature, dominated by no great clear, simple, and 
synthetic ideas—must necessarily depend, not only on all 
these moral and intellectual elemenLs and on historical 
contingencies, but also on the geographical and climatic 
conditions and cm the aspects of nature in that vast 
peninsula. 


Architecture is not organic as amongst ail other peoples 
east of India, both ancient and modern : it has no rational 
principles of construction ; It consists solely of masses and 
spaces, which may by chance form a unified whole i bulk, 
vastness, in the masses and Spaces are the effects aimed at 
and these are then to he covered by ornamentation as in¬ 
volved and luxuriant as the splendid vegetation of India, 

Amongst the varieties of such monuments we may dis¬ 
tinguish some of pyramidal form, others built in terraces, 
others with bulbs like colossal cucumbers. There is no 
one general type : the types vary according to the district 
and even within the same district. 

The plans of these buildings are consequently extremely 
simple, even primitive, and so are the insides of the roofs 
of the vast areas ; still at the rudimentary stage of barrel 
vaultings they can, in fact, scarcely he called vaults in the 
true sense of the word, but rether roofs composed of 
parallel slabs each projecting over the one immediately 
below it, and thus gradually drawing closer together ; in 
the most spacious areas they are supported hy raws of 
piers- 
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Sculpture i n statues 
and Ornamental relief 
does not exist in the 
aesthetic sense in 
which we understand 
it; according to 
which the artist, 
whilst endeavouring 
Jo express ideas and 
concepts, is also 
striving to create 
individual works of 
beauty, mindful of 
nobility of form, Or 
even only of its 
synthetic truth, and 
of harmony in his 
lines and his relief. 

In Indian Art, the 
beautiful exists only 
in the work as a 
whole ; in the completest possible realisation of a religous 
and fantastically visionary ideal, in the awful representation 
and sometimes multiplication of monstrous shapes, of 
exaggeration in posture and expression, whether of motion, 
energy, vehemence, terror ; in the indefinite multiplication 
of motives and details, in the inextricable labyrinth of the 
whole. It is, in short, an exuberant creation, a crowded, 
■incoherent, libertine growth, akin, as we have just said, 
to the dense and opulent vegetation of this most fertile 
land. 

The nttnor arts, both in articles of common use and in 
the luxuries of life, combine many original and varied 
features, and are remarkable for their peculiar beauty arid 
the magnificence of their decorative effect- 
From the most remote antiquity the products of the 
minor arts in India had been famous \ they were in great 
request in the Egypt of the Pharaohs, in the cities of 
Greece and in Rome, and, strange as it may seem, the 
Style and decorative beauty which won them then so 
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much udmiration* still 
form their principal 
characteristic after so 
many thousands of 
years! 

This extraordinary 
quality is not only the 
result of the conserva¬ 
tive temperament of tile 
Indian, but even more 
of the soda! organisa¬ 
tion of India* of the 
division of castes, of the 
localisation of arts and 
trades in certain castes 
and families* so that the 
traditional artistic tech¬ 
nique has been perpetu¬ 
ated from generation to 
generation, and m so 
rigid a manner ait to ex¬ 
clude any possibilities 
of progress* though occa- 
^ionaliy assimilating 
certain elements im¬ 
ported by other arts 
—such as the Arabo- 
Persian, 

The mere enumeration 
of the various branches 
of the minor arts of 
India so li ighly esteemed 
by us* would suffice to 
give an idea of their 
amazing fertility: metal 
work with incrustration 
and miaying* guitloshee 
(niello) mid enamel j 
wnrks in glass and pre¬ 
cious stones ; marbles 
inerusted with topaz* 
K 



Fig. i^L-iLaiarnS Farads ct Ihe iGEDpta of 
.\~fuzii ;-i,i. Kt.;ij M i aim. 
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turquoise, jasper, corat, 
amethyst, agaLe, etc. ; 
works in wood with in* 
crustations of ivory, 
silver, bronze J r silks, 
tapestries, embroideries 
^nd many more, at ways 
embellished by grace 
of line and omamenta- 
tion. 


The Qmamentatian 
consists of geometrical 
details, of details con¬ 
ventionalised from 
nature or faithfully re¬ 
produced from life ; it 
shows always st wonder¬ 
ful wealth of motives, 
■ subtlety of line, and 
delicate harmonies of 
colour. The ornamental 
decoration of the 
Fig- t^i. —TUc tcifiplt Mahadea at Indians is of such an 
luyumTHiH order, that, the more 

one studies ri, the more beautiful it seems to become. 

Indian An in this Inter Brahminical period attained its 
highest point of development immediately after the tenth 
century a_D. and then remained stationary, continuing- to 
create masterpieces and .secondary works without chnsao- 
logical order and apparently without development. Even 
among the thou sands of statues which adorn a single 
temple, w r e find a medley of sculp Lures, those which art 
really of worth being mixed with others that are mediocre 
or debased. 


When, at last the Arab invader^ and later the Mongols, 
introduced Arab Art into India with Islamitm, Indian Art 
not only influenced and transformed the art of the Arabs 
but preserved its own distinctive national characteristics 
(though occasionally adopting the Arab style without modi¬ 
fication in certain palaces). 
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fig. 155,—I n Itri,™ nf the wmpko of Ejlora. [ 0 . Lv Lion.) 
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In tilt Noi'Lh East of India, the temple consists of one or more 
reclaiiKiilnr courts and Is entered by a prOitfeUal with a curvilinear 
pyramid above Lt. 

The mo&t ancient and most important Ktnpies are in the Province 
of Orissa, B&Mvafiesh&rarf tCmU ww, eto. Tilley arc built 

entirely of stone and date from the V, to Lhe XIII. e- A.D. 

The great temple oF BAttvamiitwar (VII. c, a ■ n. ] on*of the moat 
characteristic examples (Fig. 149); tll£ gigantic mass, la the shape 
rjf a bulb channelled with huge rib*, Is tnajesLtc in appearance, but 
gives the impression of an indestfUcL|b!e m.asa of materials indis-- 
eriminaLclv heaped together 

In ihe district of Rajpvt ()>„ country ol the Raja or Sons of a king) 
at JCkafnr*kv f am the aneiehl capital now dasertedj there still exist 
about forty temples, SOmr of which belonging to the X. c. a. 13. ore of 
immense size and art cQinflltWcti to be amongst the moat beautiful in 
India, both On avcflafll of tlftir architecture and the amazing prufusion 
of plastic onaftrowit With which they are decorated {Fig, 151). i Con¬ 
trary to cusLOin, their plan Shows a slight variation From the nrimi tive 
type, being In lha shape of a double cross, owing to the lateral 
tabernacles through wWh alone the light pcnetrntrt to the interior 
of she temple. RoLh without and within they are covered With 
hundreds of statues atsouL three feet high, scattered Over walls and 
coin m us and crowded together i n most amartd disorder ] but vi brflJt- 
ing with the most intense and manifold liFe (Fig. rjol- 

On Mount Abu, at a height of about 5400 feet, rifle two white 
marble temples of the XII. a. A..D., root lingular CIPd Idled with many 
littl a chapels They am approached by <1 vast porch with a Strati- 
Term oopbfo. supported by forty-eight 'piers also swarming with an 
exuberant Wealth of sculpture (Fig. 15=}, 



Fig. IS4-— ItmHniiiiical lii^h rclEefin LOe temple of £IJora. (WCr ns arm.) 
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In Central India am the Unique njid marvellous cave tempi 13 erf 
Elephants and Elhifn, which, in the shape of their piers (especially 
those with depressed apherfairf capita Is), frnradlh of style, and the 
noM« plastic simplicity of their statue*, afford tuvBKptctcd, analogies 
*ttji die WatipGcs of ancient Egypt- The temples nf Eltpkanta ljc5ong 


F5e- IJ3.—Thfl ttjnpk of Kailnsa nt Ellor*. fG. Ik Pcm.) 


Lo the VEIT. c. a.l). , those nf FJbra Ustetid over a large period Tahiti 
the VI. to the IX, e, A.D, 

There are thirty temples at EHnrti \ hollowed in die rock at several 
levels and supported by massive piers, iimgnificjpnily sculptured, and 
adorned with statues of a noble and impressive style, but, lor us 
Europeans, strange in conception and fantastic in Lyjte {Figs- 1^3, 154. 

^fdot amongst Lhsse temples tlmlof hCailasa of the IX. c. (Fig. 155), 
disdiraifed CO Siva, Offers OIH? must noteworthy characteristic ’ it is not 
entirely a rave temple, ope part of it being composed oi apparently 
isolated monoliths which stand In Jhe sonar's tar court of entrance. 
They do, however, by means of their Ihnse, fern 1 an i niegru l [mrc oi 
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In th* Health, the temple 
or Indian pagoda assumes 
a fresh chRTncier ;. it rises 
irt the mirtsi of several 
/ectanguLar concentric en¬ 
closed spaces, of vest 
djmcnsstms, into which 
cute pertetralfls, on* after 
Another, through ft sfirics 
of doors, admitting to each 
endwuro, Save m a few 
eaceptionnl Cftses, ns at 
Tiinjore, the really monu- 
FI e, sF (he p^oda o S Madura,] HKfttnl P^rt of the building 

Sidt-view. ' is not the actual temple, 

hut the separate portals, 
known as Gopurtiitti. The Gupnrnm is ft pyramid peo p-'-d front 1 up l& 
licatornhy innumerable sculptures, un«|iial in exwunnn, and Of Vltrwua 
materials, Stout, cement, term-cottu (Fig* x.|B *n£ 15&I- 
ThcfC tam pics were erected between the v II1. an a A-V11. c, 
nt Mmtura, Sri Rutigaw. Tanjoft, etc. In those jtt Madura 
nn 4 Sri Rang tun the piers in the interior Arc formed parti? of 


th* rock out of which the 
enve tempi* was hewn, for 
the? arc \n reality only 
hi asses of the mountain it¬ 
self. which was eKCMAfed 
above them, And all 
around - 1 These mono¬ 
liths, still adhering to the 
moWfttain or nick below. 
Form a little temple sur¬ 
rounded by chapel?, 
obelisks, elephants, and 
fantastic beasts 5 the Little 
temple te ninety feet high 
ami is entirely peopled* 
outside and in, hy a 
world of divinities, obscene 
women, sirens, giants, fenr- 
ful beasts and monsters . 3 


i As the Indians hud aheady done in Asia Minor vdL i. p. 7 5 
3 Wc follow the oirfer otieerved by La bon in his tupdgraphiro .1 
cbssihcalion of Indian tnopumentt. 
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Indian A ri of fisc Neat Rtakrnan Ptrinti. 


■FLirs in ttve LriLsricsf of ill * urea! paffnda of Sri RjnjJ-ini. 
(0, Lc lic'i-l 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARAB 0 - 1 N D 1 AN ART. 

From the seventh century onwards the Arabs hud made 
inroads upon India but it was not till the eleventh century 
that they effected a real invasion, when, under the leadership 
of Mahmud of Ghazni from torn to 1026 they occupied Lite 
northern part of the peninsula. The successors of Mahmud 
extended their empire over a far wider area, and main¬ 
tained it for seven centuries (including the period of the 
Great Moguls-—from the beginning of the sixteenth to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Whilst all earlier invaders, Arlans, Mongols, Persians, 
Greeks, bad been absorbed bv the people and civilisation 
of India, the Arabs, with their cult of Islam and the 
vitality of their race, succeeded in establishing the religion 
and civilisation of Islam in one part of Jndia at least In 
the domain of art, however, their influence was partial and 
limited- It is tru^ indeed, that they brought about the 
acceptance and practice of the Arab style here and there 
in the peninsula, and even in regions where their political 
rule did not extendbut it ls also true that they in their 
turn were still more profoundly influenced by Indian Art, 
so that the buildings erected by them in the Indian terri’ 
tories under their rule do not aftbrd merely a fresh variety 
I V 
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of Arab Art as ip Persia, Egypt, Spain, 
etc* but an altogether tiew form of ^.rt 
which is known as Aia-bo-lndian. 

Arabo-Indian Art ls, in fact, a happy 
blending: of Arabian, Arabo-Fursian g. n d 
Indian elements in a new, bliLlie ? delight¬ 
ful style. lie monuments fall into two 
groups, Arab monuments proper and 
Mongol monuments. 


ARAB MONUMENTS, 

The Arab monuments cover s. period 
of 500 years, from the end of the twelfth 
to the end of the seventeenth century, 
and whilst preserving certain character¬ 
istics of style in common, show also various 
local divergencies. 

Examples;— 

The iuqsI atwtsnt ate those of which the ruins 
Still e^iai nr Delhi, (oji tisyti Delhi): 1 Ltw great Fit- 1 5».—-Th* 
temper of the Kxt&b, Ch* arctics of the inoKjuc, eh'nfab 

itw tetuhuf the Etnperaf Allautsh, and the pavilion an ancL5n! 

of "ALa-ud-din, 

The great tower oF the KciLub [Fig, begun in ug£, is an 

immense cylindrical pyramid of five storeys with balconies; it is 
73 metres high, built entirely of stone nnd decorated with bands 01" 
ornament composed of geometrical figures and EnaoiptlCHH i n Arabic 
characters. 

The arches oF the M&iqiic of the Kdtab (Fig. 60) ljegun in the 
thirteenth century, already Show, in tbeir decoration, seme cf die 
characteristics of the Indian style of Omanicut. So also do the 
tomb of Altftmsh ftntl the pewlEion of 'AlWircMin, built in 1310, whose 
arch of entrance show* a slight tendency towards Ihc horseshoe 
narrowi ng- 


3 At Delhi are monuments belonging to three diffesenc periods- 
(if A few remains prior to (he Arab invasion, 
fa) Monuments of Arab rule, early thirteenth cenfury. 

(3) Monuments of the Mongol period, sixteenth to seven Is* nth 
cen Ittry, 
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At Bijttpttfy an ancient capital, now in mins, the interior of the 
girnt HKletPth eeidttiy mosque consists of a rnngn!liociU struelLirc of 
groups of piers obnnectud by great Hersian Arcbws. 

i 'fie AfJkt'tr Mutint of the silicon Hi «n Lory, is a pavilion or- kio*lr 
with small polygonal nsinEinels., formiri.tr f Gtt of Lho building,, then 
rising above it, anil surmounted L^ globes tapering off into a poinL 
The matesolaurn of the&n Ltn« M shmuri of die earlylsi steenth century, 
erne of Ihu vastest lumtsolestms. in the world, is a building So metres 
spare, surmounted by ft great bulbous cupola, rising to a height of 
So metres from the ground, and thus higher than that qF &upbEft at 
CortMantinOpie. The four minnjets arc polygonal here aiso. and «ati 
in a ejrtuJar cowered loggia with a bulbous cupola. 


At Gattr, tile ruins of the two mosques arc still adorned with 
decoration in the Th4i&n ^nd of amaiing richness. 


At Jfjderafad, a city of the sixteenth century, which, however 
preserves Ihe c ha rrteter folia of a mcdutvaL Arab city, the great gate 
oF CharMittnr is designed on the plan of the old Roman fortified 
gateways, En n square with an inner court; itsttrcbilecture fo, how¬ 
ever Arab. 



Pig. ifc.—Arches cf the rneaque of ilus Katnb in old Delhi. 
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MONGOL MONUMENTS. 

The Mongols, under the leadership of Baber, invadtd 
India, soon after 1517, and occupied the north and centre, 
over which they ruled for more than two centuries, leaving 1 
behind them monumtnts in a modified Arab atyie which 
they had brought with them from Pci'sia (Arabo-Persian) 
and which, under tire influence of Indian Al t, took on new 
architectural and decorative forms., resulting in u dis¬ 
tinctive iy new art, move splendid and cnchantingiy 
picturesque in effect. 

In the Mongol buildings wc ndmivc above ail the 
harmony of the masses, Lbe imposing grandeur of die 
bulbous cupolas, the elegant proportions of the polygonal 
minarets surmounted by a loggia and a small polygon,!I 
depressed rupulq, the graceful little kiosks or pavilions 
(also with Loggia and cupula, which break the uicmotonv 
of the masses and of the great waits of the building/, 
the brilliant decoration of the outer walls with tiles of 
enamelled terracotta, and of chose of the interior with 
incrustations of marbles and precious stones. 

The arches of the Mongol buildings are of the Arabo- 
Persian type — sometimes polyhatethe huge windows 
have sbutlers of marble, perfumed with a graceful and 
fantastic design truly Indian in. spirit. 

Examples1— 

At Agra, the finest and most famous Mongol monuments are ; — 

The fortress of AAfiar —hejpm in 1571. 

The tfd pataca. 

The mosque known r.s the Post l \ one of the inscriptions in the 
anterior says: from the ertati&n of die snflrAi there never sent a 
nsv/i xmeti! of so groat ha sty. 

The mausoleum of t l titiwi-ad-dinri^h, completed i n *dsa, 

The Jly, b. mausoleum l^unin 1 $30 by the eniperorShah Jatidn, 
to receive the body of cn£ of Ins wires. Twenty thousand workmen 
were employed on it seventeen years. It stands in a partlim 
adorned with great marble basins, li is the host known and most 
admired Arahu -1 ndiah monument (Figs. i£S and 161). 

At Secitadttit, the morsel Sous mausoleum of the Emperor Alsbnr, in 
which the in-Ruenos of the Indian style is still mere strcstgty fett. Its 
front aspect is that of a series of pavilions, ciOUuling up Stop by Step in 



:d:.—Agra ; the Taj Mahal. 


terraces, and piled one above the other so- as to form a pyramid, 
U pon the topm osl terrace lies I he sarcophagus, open to she sky, and 
behind this may still be seen a pier or bflSe of a pillHJ, on which was- 
kept the famous KdheL-Nur diamond — the most previous diamond of 
the Mongol ksn^i- 

Al Fakt/fiif, the immense ingsri us, i 6fl metres lung by ■ 43 broad. 
Its porch, in the Arjho.Indian style^ is a building in itself, like the 
Indian gvptirum. 

At L'Fihi, mngnifkent monuments, especially on account of their 
decorations;— 

The mausoleum, of the Emperor Mumayun, bui 11 in 1 ££5 | n red 
limestone with inontsLEitions of white marble. 

The ]j»loce of the- Mongol kings h in I he same materials. 

The jfrent mosque resembling the Taie, 

The influence of Arab Art, as we have already srcTij 
made itself felt In districts not under Arab rule, for example 
in Nepal In a few districts of India which retained their 
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independence, wc find not only Arab mosques built by the 
followers of Islam, but even palaces built by the Indians 
diem selves In die Arab style. 

Examples at M Kilobit, Gwalior, Madura, Kbajurahu r— 

At Madura,\ he paling of Ti niwUs-Neiyalt of ihc Sfcventtend] century, 
the most noteworthy paints in India, in whtch, with (he exception of 
the alntwcs and monsters which ate Indian in e&ittcption end style, 
die whole of the architecture arid. ornamentation Is throughout in 
Arab style, 

]t is only in modem times that European art has been 
able to ode to Its store of beauty from Arabo-Indian monu¬ 
mental art; but the wealth of decorative ornament* the 
magnificent products of foe minor Arabo-Indian Arts have 
n I ways been known to the West* thanks to international 
commerce. It would be impossible to discuss their 
influence on Western Art without overstepping the limits of 
cur elementary course, and allowing undue preponderance 
to one period over another; but a brief notice of it was 
indispensable, The fcw illustrations we have been able 
to give* may serve to show its originality and beauty and 
the importance of its influence, even though considerably 
limited and only fitfully exercised, on the minor aits and 
decorative ornament of the West, 



Flg> 163,—Tndwn "mlaying □□ m«iaL (Ow4n j ur«.) 
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1&4..—Barrier jr [ndimi. woven stuff. {Owen 



Fig' J-Ss.—jndirm inlapng 1 an tnetal, [Birwand.) 



Fig-- iM,-Painted arju.rr.tnt pn Ijldian csskt!. (.Owcli. JdneS.J 



( , 57r“JftdiMl eubiToidery. (.Qwan J 'CtreS.) 
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Flj . i-St,—'lndiaTi (Owen Jwiei;,) 


Conclusion of the New Aut of the East. 

The new art of the East blossomed, then, in Byzantine, 
Arab and Indian Art (neo-Brahmmic&l anti Arabs-Indian} 
and once more astonished the world with its creations, 
now profound and imposing like the basilica of S, 
Sophia, now full of grace and enchantment [ike the 
paEatea of Granada and Seville, or again, sparkling as tine 
mosaics of Ravenna, or bewitching as the later Indian 
works. It further rescued Lhe artistic heritage of the 
ancient Eastern and Greek world, cherished it and 
developed its resources, duiing the centuries in which the 
West was exhausted by internal strife e and, when she at 
length arose to new life, entrusted to hex the treasure it 
had thus put out to interest. Thanks to this precious 
heritage,the West was able to turn once mo-veto art and tu 
go forward with fresh strength under the inspiration of new 
ideals. 

We must aovv glance at the development of art rn Italy 
and north of the Alps, from the fifth to the eleventh 
century. Wc shall then divide our treatise into two parts j 
first we shall deni with Romanesque and Gothic nonb of 
the Alps till the end of the fourteenth century e and lastly 
with that of Italy. 



Tig. le^.—I ndiaei tnliniilfiy- {Uwtn Juusb.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

CARO LIN GIAN ART, 

In the chapter devoted to the so-catled Cvitsitinlintitn 
basilicas, we saw how notwithstanding the depressed state 
of Italy and the first inroad of invading barbarians, art, 
under thr. reviving influence of Christianity, blossomed for 
mare than two centuries chiefly at Rome and Raventia, 
j'.e. from the Lime of Constantine till the beginning of the 
sixth century. 

But after tills time, there tame a time of genera) ex¬ 
haustion—wars* sackings, famine, the invasion of the 
Lombards/ thrust Italy into eve a lower depths and art 
shared the general barrenness and impotence At Romo, 
however, its spark was still, kept alive by the popes, and 
noff ana again the demand for Byzantine Art enabled 
them to supply it with fuel - 50 that it was from Rome 
herself that, dating from the seventh and eight centuries, 
art arose to new life and shed its lustre not through Italy 
alone hut also north of the Alps, especially in France and 
Germany. 


1 The Lombards in. Italy, ;t & 774 ! Charles []i£ Gi'Sat in Rudy, 
774-8141 bis descendants Kings nf Italy, 78 1-BB7. 
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In these two great tracts of country the fusion of the 
original peoples with ibe invaders had proceeded more 
rapidly ant? easily than In Italy, not only because some 
time had already passed since the final invasion but still 
mom on account of closer ract-affinities* It was. not long, 
therefore* before new peoples were formed, amongst whom* 
about the eighth century, the first stirrings of an began to 
make themselves felt 


The period of time which elapsed between die beginning 
of the sixth century nod iodo, constitutes for the art of 
mediaeval Europe a period of transition* remarkable for 
one early revival of art in the last two centuries, ix. from 
die time of the Carohnglans ; and! the art of that period Es 
In fact known as Carokngian- It is still poor in itself; 
there is not much to attract us in it, hut it contains the 
germs of mediaeval art in Europe. 

Thus Rome is still the great centre from which the new 
art takes its start* or rather* we should say, it is the centre 
from which the initial artistic impulse went forth that was 
to- fertilise the new art north of the Alps, 

Norrh of the Alps the development was brought about 
through the elements' of Classic and Constantmian Art 
received from Rome, and the Roman and Byzantine 
elements that bad survived in those regions- 
Another more modest, but not unimportant, development 
soon took place in the valley of the Pa, where the ancient 
guild of Lombard builders and sculptors, assimilating the 
fresh artistic impulse from Rome and that which they had 
already received from Ravenna, above all, studying afresh 
the architectural and plastic work in Ravenna, fashioned 
the Lombard style of architecture and decoration in vogue 
during the Carolingian period in Northern Italy and in 
certain parts of Tuscany. 

To these- two factors, Christian Rome'and Lombardy, 
we must now add a third, which was to exercise an ever 


1 Henceforward when we speak of Roman Christian, or even 
simply of Roman Art, we shall mean the art of the tried ireval period ; 
the term " classical 11 we shall reserve for 91uiq,tW; Roman Art, 
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growing influence, the new Frauca-GcrmamC clement, 
which brought with it new and vital energy, aspirations, 
and ideals, as it were a fresh strain engrafted on the old. 
This- was die impelling and guiding force of the art which 
waa finally to create the Gothic cathedrals with their 
sculptured ornament and painted glass. 


(<t) Italy 

j In Rome, the architectural works carried out under papal 
direction—'whether it were the restoration and reconstruct- 
tion of churches erected in the Canstanthiian period, or the 
construction of new religions buildings, were still altogether 
in the style of the Cosvstantiiiian basilicas. 

Very few, however, of the new churches were built with 
the square atrium in front; the majority had only Rfrontrum 
or narthex attached to the facade. If tire new church 
formed part of a monastic building, the atrium was added, 
but along one of the sides (generally on the right as we 
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look towards the facade) and as a connecting link between 
the various parts or the monassety . 1 

Towards the end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth century; 
when bells were coming into use, 
the first campaniles were erected in 
Rome, of which, it is true, only a 
few traces arc now left, but which 
wc know to have been built on tile 
square. 

In the decoration of the churches, 
the popes stilt maintained a certain 
degree nf pomp, enriching them, 
abuvt all, with mosaics. Rut the 
Roman artists had censed to be 
more than artificers, and artificers, 
of the most Inferior hind ; not 
only do they habitually repeat the 
subjects of the mosaics of the preceding: centuries, but 
they even reproduce the individual tigores, unrelated to 
their surroundings, and always indifferently executed • a 
few persons only, in a vast space, tall and lank, planted 
like posts at regular distances from each other (see for 
example the monies of the apse in the churches of Sant J 
Agnese (Tig. 17j), Santa Prassede, San' Teodoio, and 
those in the oratory of San Venatizio near to the Lateran 
Baptistery (Fig, 173). 



Fig. 173—Pope J0J1 n VII. 

Fragment of masacc. 

LaHetu] 'St tlhCuffi, 
(U* fcosrS.l 


] Az we noted Garber, im the chapter on Byzantine Art, mcnuiatteiriti 
begun among the solitaries or Anthonies o : the 'fhebdid. 

!□ the East, &. Bern!, in the fCurLh OentuTy, was Hie first to tM-gBuiie 
it And draw ap a rule: the convtnis of the Fiy^ntine empire and tin; 
BywniEne convents in Italy belong, therefore:, to the order of 
Sr Basil. 

ir. Italy It received a rule from S, Bemfdllet {hem at Norcia in 
Umbria about 4Bo. died about £40), who first founded twelve small 
convents atSuWftfio in the volley of the Antene, and Inter in the valley 
ol the Lids (Campania) his oelebr ated convent ai Monte CtsssintJ. one 
ol the principal oeiitms of mediaeval culture, and die parent of tbe 
countless other convents throughout the West, 
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But the Italian instinct for rc&lism comes nut in a few 
heads Of popes and donors, which, as portraits, must have 
been done from the life or 
at least have owed some¬ 
thing to it, and arc thus 
slightly superior to the 
others, as for instance, 
the portrait of Pope John 
VI3-, 1 Originally in the 
mosaic iit the ancient 
oratory of the Pope him¬ 
self - 7*7), in the 
basilica of the Vatican, 
and now in a fragmentary 
condition in the Vatican 
Vault (Fig- 138 ). 

In a time of such artistic 
decadence Lhe popes were 
obliged to have recourse to 
Byzantine artists, and it is 
only in the decorations 
that were executed with 
their hcl p that we nd some ray of art. Thus, thu nks to their 
aid and iustraclEon arc began somewhat to revive. The 
chaprl of San Zenone in Santa Frassede possesses the best 
Specimens of die art of that period in Rome i noteworthy, 
tno, are the frescoes of the original church of San Clemente, 
now underground, amongst which wi would call attention 
to the composition of the Ascension, which is extraordinarily 
full of lift for a work of that period, 

Christo-Latin in conception, but Byzantine in style, is 
the mosaic figure of the Madonna, originally in the above- 
mentioned oratory of Pope John VII., but now removed to 
the church of S. Mark's in Florence, In the East, after 
the Council of Ephesus, the Madonna was repiesented as a 
virgin-queen ; in the apses of the Roman churches, however, 



1 In (b;$ portrait the pope tas the rectangular nimbus belli nd bis 
head, which in die Reman paintings and suosnics of the eolith 
century wfH used to distinguish the righteous, whilst yet alive, m™ 
dead srtinLs. 
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she was represented with the crown and jewels of tt queen* 
but stid in the attitude of an oranft. 



An advance in style, due to tbs 
influence of Byzantine Art, Is to 
be seen :n the distinct groups of 
genuine Byzantine paintings on the 
walls of Santa Maria Anliqua in 
the Forum, excavated a few years 
ago (i900-1ooa) behind the ruined 
temple of Cantor and Pollux ou the 
slopes of tbe Palatine Hslk We 
must make at least a brief mention 
of them. 

The paintings are in fresco and 
In some parts three layers have 
been superimposed one above the 
other. Of the eighth ■century paint¬ 
ings belonging to the Roman group 
under Byzantine influence, executed 
under Popes John VI I* (705-707)* 
and Zachari&s (74^752), the most 
noteworthy is th? Crucifixion In the 
chapel to the left of the apse* in a 
square niche high up on the wall 
above the altar (Fig, 175). 

The Rede eater wears a blue* 
sleeveless tunic reaching almost 
to his feet, which are nailed separately to the cross: 
on his right stands the Madonna, and close by him 
Longinus piercing him with the .spear; on his left is a 
soldier offering him the sponge soaked in vinegar at the 
end of a iced, and* further off* 5 , John. Above the cross is 
the sun veited in red and the moon veiled in green. On 
the sides of the niche is a palm-tree laden with dates. 

Of the paintings in Byzantine style the most important 
is the series covering the whole lower level of the wall in the 
left aisle. 


Flj. 174.—The Madonna 
fmtrft. FlflrtntiB, Ctnirefc 
of San Marcu. {[It R.dskL) 


In the_middle sits the Redeemer enthroned, making the 
Greek sign of blessing. On his left are grouped nine 
saints and doctors of the Order of 3 . Benedict, the 
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patriarchs of mon&sttdfim in the East and West. Hence it 
is more than probable that these and oth.ee similar paint- 
bigs were executed by 
monks of the Order of 
Saint Basil, who had 
sought refuge in Rome 
from the persecutions at¬ 
tending the Iconoclastic 
Controversy, and to whom 
this church and the neigh¬ 
bouring dwelling were 
granted (Eeriaux). 

Out of this mixture nf 
Roman (Christo - Latin; 
and Byzantine elements, 
arose the style which pre¬ 
vailed in Rome during 
this period, dating from 
the eighth century, nod 
which from Rome spread 
through Europe under the 
incentive of CharEemagoe 
and by the special agency 
of the Benedictines, a style which we find, in fact, in 
the CiroLingian miniatures and ivories of the Western 
schools of Europe, though animated by a new breath of 
life. 

The Benedictines earned this style into Southern Italy, 
and from their great convent of Monte Csssino 3 it spread 
into the convents belonging to the game Order scattered 
throughout Europe, by means af the largely cultivated 
art of m in iatnre pain ting, , 

1 Of the famous convent of Monte Casino, wliicb was tievtinyed 
by the Saracens, nothing Trains that gore Wh tu the Carelitlgifla 
period ; but, by goad fortune, the crypt and one dia^et still eaist 
belonging to another JtenedicLtnc odnKnt, lEkevdse destroyed by 
the Saracens, tlic abtjcy of S. Visiccnso at tta source of die YoLtuvno, 
and in LbeRC, frescoes hace hoeu prmrved dating from ntsoiLt 830, 
the direct outcome of Ruffian painting or Lhe seventh and ninth 
Csenturies, as is shown by comparison With the RLitUcirrcincan church 
Of S. Clemente and with Santa Maria AnthjLta (BerUn^ 



tip. ljj.—The Ciocifii-ion. 
ffi £i. SL&tui Aatiqna, Homs. [Phot 
AnOBMOiJ 
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which was gradually declining during the 
whole Carolinglan period, can offer but few characteristic 
monuments; the ruins of [he church of San Vittore 
belonging to the second half of the sixth century, with 

T-shaped piers for the 
purpose of supporting; 
the Let-lLl averse arches 
raised above die side 
aisles as well as the 
longitudinal arches of 
the nave; 

The so-called torpo 
di gttardta or new 
front added to the 
palace of Thcodcrie 
in the eighth century, 

Fig. E j 6 .— Hnweaud. CaviptniEc of £. ApaL- which we may 

limerc :□ ciisse. notei (i) The great 

concave, arched niche 
above the entrance* which we find in several of the doorways 
of die Lombard churches : (3) The decoration of the sides 
with a loggia or pensile gallery, as in Diocletian^ palace 
at Spalato; the cruciform vaulting of the inside gallery 
00 the ground-floor, supported by arches resting on 
brackets projecting from the wads (Rivoira): 

Cylindrical cam-paniiti, though on a square ground 
plan, probably imitated from the staircase-towers of the 
church of San Vitale in Ravenna itself. The firat was 
built close to the basilica of Sant 1 A-poffinare nuovo 
between 3 jQ and 876; that of 5 , Apollinare in Clause is 
of later date (Fig- I/fi). 

In N&rthirn Italy during the Caroling] an period we 
find the architectural style of - Ravenna, the Carolingian 
or Italo-Byzantine style of decoration, and the architectural 
style of the Lombard mastet^- 1 

The Rtrvmnest style spread from Torcello and Grado 
to Rignacavallo, to Bologna and even to Zara in Dalmatia, 
ai times acquiring Byzantine elements —at times even 

t There is no Lombard, StySfc proper; the Lombards in Italy every¬ 
where appropriated Live local are 
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Arab elements, as in San Donato aE Zara, Santa Fosca 
At Torcello and the rotunda of S. Thomas in Limine 
(Almenuo-Bergamo). At Torcello the Diomo and the 
(save for the apse) concentric church of Santa Fosca 
(Fig. 177)1 are evidently under the direct influence of 
Ravenna, though in the lattur the outer porch Eias stilted 
arches of the Arab type. 

The CaroUngion or It ah -Byam n tint style of dezoratiun 
prevails in northern Italy (from Clvidale to Milan, IVvia, 
Ravenna), but it Es also found here and there in Central 
Italy and even in a few parts of Southern Italy (especially 
at Capua). It is composed of twining ribbons and 
reeds, vine garlands, strings of cjmlkotes, roses, animals 
and monsters, in Sow relief, very slightly modelled (Figs- 
178 and 179), In its essentials it is the atyle which had 
already appeared in the debased Roman period and the 
period of Lbe Constantin!an basilicas, enriched by Byzantine 
elements and dements of the so-called barbaric style, t\e. 
of the Grccco-Oriental-Roman style of ornament of the 
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debased period, as it had 
hem developed by the 
northern barbarians, tpIiq 
bad received it before the 
invasion;. 

The predominance of 
Tytantme elements in this 
style, especially In the 
Venetian estuary, where 
it attained to a ' certain 
distinction, permits us to 
FJe. B.-CiT]Driurn in S. GinrpoofVJ. JPpiy the name Italo- 
pwwiia* (fi, cuEtBTitoj Bytanpne to it as weJL 
. , , We also find it em¬ 

ployed m various of the minor arts used in architectural 
decoration ; on architraves, posts, and arches qf doors, 
on Inezes., slabs of parapets and screens, on capitals 
sarcophagi and cibormms. 

The ciboriums are all of one type, whether we consider 
tne fragments found at Rome, Bagnacavalio, San Giotto 
di Vaipolitelia (fig. ij$\ Cattafo, etc,, or those still stand- 
above the altar as at Ravenna in the church of Sant* 
A poll mane in Classe (Fig r rte) r four pillars supporting 
circular arches with a flat rw£ The ciborium of S7 Pietro 
lfi haa, however, a pyrai nid-shaped roof. 

The most important remains of this ait ate at Cividale 
in I'nuli . 1 J 



The font for baptism by immersion, generally called the 
baptistery of Calliatus, is an octagonal structure open at 

the sides (Fig, iili), de¬ 
signed by the patriarch 
Ca Hiatus in, or soon after, 
717 \ h is now in the 
Uuomo, wbitber it was 
brought in the seventeenth 
century. At the time of 


_. 1 In the anmttm at Ciridate 

is praaned ihc tomb of Bui* 
F '?l 3 -f , rfl V5,*° c ? r ambcnt [p from pisulfib barbarian i*w£iry r 
Lhi Chinwli c fi. feulvjcobt at Hxmck- Iwonsst clasps, iron weapons, 
(K ■ and bosses of ihleldfi, etc 
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its removal it was ff restored*” 
and- a parapet was added con¬ 
sisting of pluha or slabs sculp- 
tyred in a similar style (in certain 
respects more advanced), but 
probably brought from else¬ 
where^ 

The capitals of this structures 
atid yet more the carving of 
tlie archive Its, like the carving 
on the altar dedicated to Duke Pemmo by his son King 
Rachis (744-749), now in the church of S. Martin, and 
the fragments partly in use, partly walled in, in the little 
church oF Santa Maria in Valle 1 bear witness to the state 
of decadence and barbarism into which art had fallen under 
Lon gob a rd rule. 

The stylistic characteristics of the decorative worts at 
Civjdule under the Loogobards are an invaluable aid in 
the recognition of contemporary works, such as the few 
remains at Pavia, Mama, Brescia, etn, and especially in 
assorting the capitals, fragments, etc,, of the ancient church 
of Santa Maria Auronn at Milan (now In the archaeological 
museum at the Castcllo Sfotja) 
and distinguishing between 
those of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, a question of con¬ 
siderable importance in deter¬ 
mining the beginnings and 
the development of vaulted 
buildings in Lombardy, 


* This little church or temple, 
which «i-wrf to be attributed eg the 
eighth century, is now held to be¬ 
long tu the end of the ninth century: 
it w,oj certainty not til! after 1000 
that it was enriched by cite sis im¬ 
posing amues of saints in sLuccb 
and the splendid arch bolt Orna¬ 
mented with Yme-garlAUdS, Sixties 
and are hi volt aLLke being altogether 
in the style of the fSytantine Re- pj* i&j,—Tic laptiempE font of 
JtFU53ai>CC. Cnilisitns at CSnid.ntr. ili-Lv^iira.) 




Itijg 1 . ESc.^CitKirtum in SLApol- 

llnwi In Cbtss*, Revcmii, 

{Eivasrn.} 
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The a? t hi tee fund style of the Lombard masters, —Dating 
from the eitjllth century, in the district of Lombardy and 
also north of the (Jglio at Brescia, Vicenza. Verona, and 
in certain parts of Piedmont, and again, south of the 
Ajtpeuines, in Central Italy, in and aroond Lucca, in the 
neighbourhood of Pisa* at Florence and even at San 
Pietro di Toscnnella (in the district of Viterbo), growing 
up in isolation like exotic plants, we still find churches and 
ruins of churches of a uniform character, both in the 
structural plan and technique and in their architectural 
and decorative detail 

This style of architecture, in which the influence of 
Ravenna predominates, but which also bears dear traces 
of the style of the Constantsnian basilica* and even more 
of the Roman traditions of building in the debased period 
—this style, which already has a uniformity and char¬ 
acteristics of its own, is peculiar to the Lombard builders 
and decorators. They are commonly called the Caoiaani 
Masters t as if they all belonged to the shores of Lake 
Como, but in reality they came from the various legions 
round the late and hum the lombard mountains, which 
abounded in materials adapted to building and sculpture ; 
they formed themselves into guilds according to a practice 
common amongst the Romans. At the break-up of the 
Roman Empire and the disruptioncaused by Lbe barbarian 
invasions, they had preserved the integrity of their guilds, 
as appears from the edicts of the Longobard kings, and 
they had aEso rescued the traditions of the Roman technique 
of building, though they, too, naturally shared in the 
decay of art and in its new evolution. 

The contiunity of this profession and craft from genera¬ 
tion to generation, from the most remote times even down 
to our own day, a temperament susceptible, to every 
fresh artistic advance, afaculLy for assimilating and, at the 
same time, adapting themselves to exigencies of climate, 
custom 5 , an d avail able materials—h av e a t all times rendered 
the Lombard builders and sculptors—wanderers par ex¬ 
cellence —admirable attiscs and artificers, remarkable for 
skill and dexterity, practical ingenuity, and happiness of 
invention. They have, however, always excelled more in 
execution than invention i masters of traditional technique, 
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yet easily adapting themselves to new surroimdinys and 
submitting to their influence ; they nven submit to the 
influence of the new styles fanned by their own pupils in 
other districts, assimilaSEt them in iheif turn, and proceed 
to spread them abroad again on choir pilgrimages. 

The Carolingian buildings which wc recognise as the 
work of" the Cotnacini masters, and of which numerous 
remains exist in Lombardy and various other districts of 
North and Central Italy, are modified ancient basilicas 
and sometimes completely new buildings which have the 
fallowing character! sties in common :— 

One or three hides, and one or three «tn[dreutar apses, 
Reproached bv a depression ot IwrreE-vnuHcd sstjuiue space. 

Aisles divided hy pillars Or pillars and plats allEmntely: sttnph 

square or T-shaped pLera. r 

Longitudinal arches, and occasion,^/, 
especially with Jshaped piers, tmtHVerae 
arches as well. , , 

Wooden rafters. sopporlmg HW ™oJj 
visible Lit ttie interior. 

Apses whh perfect vault or 
MtfcHf in masonry. 

A crypt under the presbytery 
divided tiy rows of small pillars 
which support the cruciform 
vault. 

High, narrow., found-arched 
windows with d&sp recess^, 
doorways wid> a relieving 
ereb. 

Interior adorned with blind 
nnches alternating with hut- 
trSKes: small arches on corbels 
and strings of saw-fvtitty bricks 
(Fig. i3sj. 

On the facade b. row of little 
arches fallowing the slope of 
the roof like strp*, 

"l'be vault or halF-cup of the 
apses lightened by cxwtf-mviA 
openings (AaPcAr rfi fivrrfsl 
visible. outside and below the 
line pr the ronf (Fig. iBs), 

A style of ornament similar 
to jbat "recorded above, wreaths 



CaLLftnec-l 
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of bows or branches, vine-tendrils^ eaulieolcs, rosea, leave?, beMIS, 
and riDnsltri, 

Capitals which Lund to depart more and mere from classical models, 
and (cs assume 41 general basket sliapc, decorated with the style of 
ornament noied above (Figs. 183 and 184). 

The basilica of S, Vincenzo in Frato at Milan (Figs. JtSi 
and those of Agliate{in Lhe Briania), of GaLiianonear 
Cantu.and.that of San Salvatore at Brescia, and, in Tuscany^ 
la Fievc di Arliano near Lucca, the most ancient parts of 
S. Pietro in Gratio, near Pisa^ and af S. Pietrg di Toscanetia 
in the province of Viterbo, are the best preserved examples 
□f this style of architecture. 




Flj. -Capiifll 
j;\ the Baptistery 

■nf 3- Swire ar 
Milan. (!K. Cat- 


Fifl. TS^.—Cspilal 
dFclLotluji: Ln th: 

EMiLismTS, Am- 

biraip at Milan. 

(R, UtitaDH?) 


Examples of concentric buildings in 
the same style are the rofondas of 
Almenno and Brescia 1 and the baptis¬ 
teries of S. Satire 51 at Milan (Fig. i£6), 
of Agitate, of Biella (Fig. tfiy), and of 
Galliano. The two last, of the end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century respectively, show the 
development of the concentric type of 
San Vitaie and an attempt to solve the 
problem of vaulted roofs. 


] In order no understand the form and con, 
struction of the J^reat RvtiTndt: of Rresiid it will 
he vveli to benr in mind: the nuin^nLeum oF S, 
CJoslamm (LV. c.}, the AWnM/i of ThObderic at 
Haven an | VL -r. J, San Vitale at Ravenna (VJ, c~„ 
true- Itninline Chapel nl Aii-la-chapclle feud of 
VIII, v,), ij?m Donato at Zara [IX. c,), till we 
come to Lhe kenopda at Ifrescjn (X.-XI. c.}. 

- Of the b£L|>lijL£ry of 3, Sal i no at Milan the 
interior alone remains 1 (he exterior has been 
hidden by a Renaissance Fating. The cam¬ 
panile., huilt at the same lime ha the baptistery, 
belonged like it to the basilica erected ia the 
ninth century, but pulled down at Lhe end oF 
the fifteenth century to make room F01 (be new 
one by Ikramante, ia which the main block of 
the original building was modified. 
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The number and 
importance of the 
ninth and tenth cen¬ 
tury buildings in 
Lombardy are a direct 
outcome of the reviv¬ 
ing prosperity of this 
dLtrrCtj which began 
to attain to independ¬ 
ence under the rule of 
its archbishops. 1 





Fig. 1 ^ 5 .—Aldan. FtasiLica 

in sV.'i'ri. 


L>f S. Vincenzo 


fie- 1 8(4.—-Plfliv of (.lit 
ttfcgthteCT ’} i S. 

Eitizpi. f ULvcicu.} 


The Basilka of S. 

AwhrogiQ m Milan, 
buiEt between the end 
of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century was 
first enlarged by the reconstruction of 
the centrail apse, which was carried 
further back, a square space in front 
of it, and the addition of two smaller 
side apses. 5 The three apses and thetr 
approaches are still in existence. It is 
still a much debated question whether 
the front 
part of tlte 
church, 
consisting 
of the three aisles, was built at 

1 Thc most famous arei Ljigcl- 
Lwrt II. oF Milan, Ste^SSo' An&pcrt 
of ltinssono, 96 y-BEi., 
s In 783 the Benedictine Ordfcf 
seulud ntu' the basilica and was 
admitted to tempSe service by 
ArchbUhop Peter at the ame time 
and on (he same footing as the 
secular clergy. The need of enlarg¬ 
ing the choir and transferring it to 
the apse occasioned the demolition f 
of the old apse in the (imC fjf Bishop 
Ambrose and its ree&nstmcdon 
further back, ftpprmched by the jr^. ^ 
new open spfloa, 


-Esjh btci y af IlitlLi. 
(RnHjira ..; 


H 
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Fig- iBS.—The altar cover (paUiouo) lit the Basilica of S. Amlwogio at Milan. 
Side facing apse. (C- Romuwi.) 


the same time or whether it was rebuilt or at least recom¬ 
menced. 1 Besides the three apses the celebrated pallium 
of the high altar at all events belongs to the time of this 
same archbishop and is the monument par excellence of 
European Carolingian Art. 

The cover (palliotto) of the high altar presented to the 
basilica Ambrosiana in Milan, in the year S35, by Arch¬ 
bishop Engelbert, the work of a certain Volvino, covers all 
four sides of the altar* and is wrought in sheets of gold, 
silver gilt, and pure silver, in relief and engraved, de¬ 
corated with filigree gold, enamel, precious stones, cameos, 
and ancient cut stones (Figs. 170 and 188). 

The front board is divided into three compartments; in the middle 
is Christ enthroned, between the four signs of the Evangelists and 
the Apostles; in the two compartment* to right and left, each in six 
panels, scenes from Christ's life, from the Annunciation to the 
Ascension. 

On each of the two smaller side pieces is a Greek cross surrounded 
by angels and the patron saints of Milan. 


• We shall return to this point later on, when we come to consider 
the Romanesque period in Lombardy. 

8 The front and back are 9.99 m. long and 1.18 m. high : the sides 
1.40 m. by 1.18. 
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The frontal facing the apse is ulsoHivUied into three rr>m partniftnitE i 
to lllc two compamnms to light and Left, wtinus kens Lhc life n f 
S. A ml host nrc rcprasuaitHl, as liitfotehi twelve p^odi; In Lin; middle 
com [jimnmi t an? four lnKljlIiuii^ die (vro uppe* contitinmp [Tie 
figwrs of l be AouLia-nsds Mtoban] and ftohricl, the lwo towcr r two 
scetius r>f lEut greatest historical inn pnrtotlEte 1 if, A rubra am ct-owrn'rg 
Archbishop I’tog'dlKTt, who is pnesfiUinp lIiu pnH to cubiform nhar), 
and S. AtulifOM, nlso crowning Line artificer fJW vinivs Pka&tr, A 
long insdripiiott aUeyts Hi# donation. 

in view of the abo^e-tiientinned decay of the art of 
sculpture, Liie excellence of the design, still distinctly 
classical in spirit, would appear inexplicable unless we 
knew from the texts that the goldsmith's art, and the art 
of sculpture in precious metals was carried on in the face 
of every vicissitude from Constantine’s dine onwards, re- 
ceitong a fresh stock of life and energy from ibe extra¬ 
ordinarily perfect Myaantine goldsmith’s art as it became 
known in ihc West On the other hand, the naturalism, 
life and movement, which are remarkable features of (his 
work, find a ^ralle? in the most important miniatures of 
the Carolingiati period, 
and are a contribution 
from the new French and 
German nations, which 
were ju&t then emerging, 

The ciborium, in the 
same basilica, above the 
pallium of Engelbert is 
still, like the three aisles, 
the subject of much con¬ 
troversy (Fig- tflg), 

it consists of four porphyry 
pillar* with bastoi capita!!, sur¬ 
mounted by eagles and 2 bill ±c - 
quin. The four faces of this 
baldaquin, which arc cuspidal 
in shape, arc adorned with 
broad bards of foliage decora- 
£ion. branching like candctobna, 
and with groups of figures in FF£r lS j._ TJie ^ in „ , he 
high relief. e F JJ. Amheffito, Milan, 
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\it) The Redeemer between S. plater find fu Paul 

S. Aml^se lietwfsfcn S. Ccrvasius and S. PrOtasr-is who art 
presentiin£ to him two Benedictine monks, one ui whom carries the. 

(rl Germans vener¬ 
ated by two men. 

(i^) ft, ProtuSius vener¬ 
ated by two women. 

These reliefs, modelled 
in stucco, are gilded and 
partly coloured, 

The four aliafts of tile 
pillars belong to tile 
original cibarium of the 
basilica. built by Saint 
Ambrose in the fourth 
century '[For the recon- 
struction of this primitive 
cibonum, see Fig. 26}. 

Tho four capitnLs (Fig. 
evidently belong to 
tile ninth century- 
The most lively matter 
of discussion is the age nf 
the baldaquin, 1 several student* assigning H no* to the ninth century, 
find hence regard mg it a* I he original baldaquin belonging to Fngcl- 
bert’s eiboruim- Olliers regard tt as substituted two centuries Inter, 
i,e, at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century r 
one undeniable (act is the similarity in siy 5 e between these figures 
and th* ivories of the Byzantine Renaissance, espacfflUy : 

The Redctvitr eu/krontd, tenth to eleventh century, PariSj 
Eihliotbiquo Mat. 

Th? M<ufan mi and Child tiithrsusd, tenth to eleventh century, 
Jtnme, -St rog an of collection. ¥ Christ crvuiniitp the F.mfitrtn 
jfoputuiti auk /he Empress Ettdttxia, about 106G. Paris, Bihlicuheque 
KM, 

7 'he Grtat Mosaic* covering the whole shell of fcht vast 
apse in the same basilica, represents r The Redeemer 


i Besides the publications of Mangeri, Dartein, R- CftttfUieo, 
Ebnmermann, L. Ddbaini, and Venturi, the reader may consult the 
publications of Diego tiant h Auibrogio in the Polilteuiit Find of 
(1. Biscaro in the jirrkh'fo sforio lombardoi and Bercftu*, recent 
contribution V? the Hufoire tie Part, by Andnf Michel, vyjl, 1 . p, 
592 ff- Paris, *00^. 
s See above, Fig. 113. 


model of th-s very 



Frc. 1^1—One side af tfl* IwW'lHJuiFl over Lhi; 
ciboSuat of 5 ; AmbmpD, Milan- (Phot, 
Ach-ilLe Fcrrorio.) 
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Fjg- ljijj—The nuRiiral nlntfi d! 
the b«i nrwl cHJckana. Tiaasnri 
of tilt Duenna. jlnnii. (PUac. 

[j. Rchsl.) 

Basilica of San Giovanni at Monza, 
presented to the basiEica with other 
objects and relics by Tbeodolinda 
and Agilulph towards the dose of 
the sixth nr beginning of the seventh 
centnry, viz. the famous votive 
crown known as the iron oraw/i Rome.) 

{Fig. 191}, the augural plate 

(Fig, 193^ the cover of the evangel ary, the relic-chest, 




rhe of 


enthroned between S 5 * Gervasius 
and Protasius, the busts of S- Satire 
and of tilt Saints Marcelltna and 
Candida, and two scenes from the 
life of 5 - Ambrose, It is a rude work 
by i disciple of the Pyznntine tra¬ 
dition and is now generally assigned 
to the twelfth century. 1 

Other Carpi ingian goldsmiths* 
works in Lombardy are e 

Those in the TresLSLirc of the 


Pi£, sgi.—The iroa 

crOwiiL {PtiDk 
Rmit.) 


1 In she eleventh century, tlrefiefeffe. or isi the early yerers of the 
twelfth century, d Iaclptea of the Byzantine style were at work Eu the 
basilica of S. Aaihrogio. This circumstance corrobii ares the jiec- 
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Fig. .—Cover af Evftiijplstry in die Treif^T*. of the Dudied, Mgniw, 
, {,l J hol. Giulia knsji.) 


the other votive crown and cross of A^EJutph. (FEg. 
]Os) 1 ; tlio su-oJIed Pax of CMav&ma t a cover of an 
eyairigeliaTyi composed, like tile pallium of the basilica 
of S- Ambnogio, of sheds of gold engraved in relief, 
of filagree, enamels, and gems, btiL it is artistically very 
inferior j the processional cross of B. Louis, preserved 
in the Treasure of the Sanctuary of Maria firoiso San 
CelsQ at Milan, which goes bach 10 the year 822, decorated 
with little engraved figures and laden with enamels and 
gems; the cover for an evangelary in the Treasure at 
Mourn (gift of King Berenganus), belonging to the end 
of the Carol!tigian period, composed of ivory tablets ■with 
perforated ornament and bands of filigree worked in little 
pearls (Fig, 194), 


sumable date (eleven! b In twelfth century ) of ihe figures on the 
(ilioj-liira, which offer a close aniuagy in style with the Saints of 
Cividale, already rufernid to, p, 177, note a. 

1 Similar votive cnywtis emd crosses at Paris in theCluhy Museum, 
and at Madrid in the Ruynl Armoury. 

The augural plate is regarded by some students as a work of the 
eleventh, by ethers even of the twelfth cenlury. 





Citrolingiati .Ari Norik of the Alps. 





FStf. c^Sl— ALji-l^Cbapejle, Interior af ih= PsUnlitl* ChAye). {RtvcLri.) 


(i>) North of the Alps, 

The pula tins Chafe l at Aix-Ui-Chapelle, — Tlie most 
important Carolingian monument north of the Alps is 
tlie famous Palatine Chapel, now the minster, erected 
by Charlemagne between 79b and 804 (Fig. 195}- It is a 
concentric building, on the model of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, but with various modifications of which the 
chief are: galleries instead of exedras round the octagon 
and a sixteen-sided wall or periphery enclosing the whale. 
This type was copied in its tarn in the tenth century—at 
Cologne and at Ottasniirshriin. in Alsalia. 

Another concentric building is the chantry chapel of 
Abbot Egil (IBzs), known as the church of Sr ATickael 
at Fulda : a rotonda with a cupola and a crypt below. 

Ruins of hasiSical churches exist at Stein&eeA and 
Seligenstadt. No traces remain of the famous Caro 3 ingiun 
monasteries of Fulda and 3 . GaU: at Lorsch, on the 
Rhine the body of the vestibule remains, noiv transformed 
into an oratory. 
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The church of Saint Germany des Prh\ in Loiret, in 
France, rftnjBrrtttd in So6, is mot so famous as the 

Palatine Chape] of Aix-la- 
Ghapelte, but besides being 
the most delightful Cam- 
lingian building. north or 
smith of the AIp&, it is of 
the greatest interest and 
importance In inspiration 
Byzantine, the concentric 
building consists of a Greek 
cross within a square en- 
closure;, out of which it rises 
with its apses. Inside, at 
the intersection of the cross, 
four square piers support 
the lofty tubes which rises 
above the cross and en¬ 
closes the cupola. This 
upper part of the building 
already supplies a proto¬ 
type of the Romanesque 
lantern Towers. All the 
decoration of the interior 
Kfr M,— Inferior of S, Otmipiy has disappeared except the 
<Je5-Pt£s. flp. Unvtr.) circular horseshoe arch of 

the apse supported by little 
pillars, the semicircular gallery with blind arches on little 
pillars and the mosaic of the concave, on which we can 
stilt see angels adorning' the Holy Ark, a work of Byzantine 
inspiration, remarkable for the thin types and emaciated 
figures of the angels (Fig. 196). 

The oratory of Saint Laurent at Grenoble* now the 
crypt of a twelfth century church, is considered by Marcel 
Reymond to be one of the prototypes of Saint Germigny- 
des-Pros. It is a building of the VL-VII. century, red¬ 
an guEar in plan, with four little apses jutting cut, one on 
each side. The capitals of the pillars are remarkable, as 
at Ravenna, for their lofty abaci. 

The baptistery of Saint Jean at Foitiera is a rpin of the 
sixth and seventh century, rectangular in form, with a 
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pron^um and apse, and still constructed on the Roman 
principle. 

The Carotingian miniatures which adorn the many 
Bibles, EvangeTaries and Psalteries in the libraries of Italy 
and elsewhere, are in the style of the Roman mosaics and 
frescoes! a style which had been developed in the deid of 
mi n i attire by the great patent mon astery of the Rencd ictines 
at Monte Cassiuo- The monasteries of tbit Order which 
sprang up like offshoots, through out Europe, continued in 
their turn to develop the style still further, establishing 
various schools of miniature painters. 

The number* the excellent preservation, subject-matter 
and style of the Carolingian miniatures north of the Alps, 
make thera a most valuable source for reconstructing and 
supplementing the bistory of painting in the CarohngLan 
period. They also illustrate the first steps of the art 
about to develop north of the Alps and the elements 
it was to contribute to the development of mediaeval art 
as a whole. 

It is true, that individually considered, they are, with a 
few exceptions, inferior to the best Caroling! an mosaics 
and frescoes in Rome, conventional, mannered, with little 
or no reality about them, lacking in form, and in the most 
elementary laws of perspective, feeble in colouring, But, 
for ail this, they go beyond even the Byzantine miniatures 
in that they no longer depict crowded groups of figures, 
but figures moving more freely in space ; there is much, 
more life and movement in the compositions, rare as they 
are ; just those qualities, ha fact* of naturalness and anima¬ 
tion which form the characteristic contribution of the 
artists north of the Alps. 1 

Another peculiarity is the ornamentation, which at the 
hands of the Irish miniaturists became transformed into 


1 Thepallium in the basilica Ql Swtf Ambraejo M 5tui Splays 
ltitle very quaiiiLes, and for tVHs reason nre inclines] to altTib'U'fcfc 

it [Li 3l Frankish a nisi, jti imlned Li i e- mime would imply 1 1 "otvinivi*, 
the so-called Far tf Chimun na would also seen: to be of ttenlaern 
origin. In any case, they may have been the work of foreign ar Lists 
settled in Italy. 
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r ?T—JJIjfiiLur^ in the ftJite of Ciari« ch* Fat. Rlthc, S. P^ola. 


conventional geometrical patterns of the most Engenioys and 
111,525 kj ^ T a *¥** ^,' ch was widely didTustd: and 
th^ffnTd-ils 1 tLj ' 316 111 ID6t ^ :l;Cva ^ m idiatDr« T especially in 

The finest miniatures both in stylo and form are those 
of the so-called EvangElaty of Cketrhmagne {Fig. inS) 
early nmth century, En the Imperial TwaXre i Vienna ■ 
the of S. Medard of SoiSsons, fa Qtt Bibl 

Ssoi^iheli-w T^ ? 7 of the Lothair, 

also m the Bibl, NaL ■ the Psaltery of Utrecht, etc., which 

however, consist? for the most part of isolated; figures 

^ rarei * and frtjm tJlis P oint of view, the 
fz e J^ ™ rii Pilous Chan that of Charles 

th* Bald in the BibL bat in Paris, in which we find 

hL Q co!irt h ' £tOT1CaJ pictures represenring the sovereign and 
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x%7 


The miniatures in the Bible of Charles the Fat in 5. 
Paul f>tori is atura in Rome are remarkable for their 
vigour and vital ity [Fig. I cy). 

The CaroUngkm ivories are, for the most part,, 
initiations of Byzantine ivories and of TSyzantmc and 
Carol ingian miniatures \ a few of the 
tablets, however, show the same quali¬ 
ties as the contemporary miniatures, 
namely, vigorous compost Lion and a 
power of representing life-like gestures, 
a-; oo the cover of the ninth century 
Psaltery of Charles the Bald, iu the 
BjbjiotMque Matlonale in Paris. 

The two ivory tablets carved by 
Brother Tuodlus for the monastery of 
S, Gait, towards the close of the same 
century, arc of some importance; they 
form the Cover to an evangelary and are 
still preserved in the Abbey library. On 
the principal tablet is represented the 
Redeemer in glory surrounded by tbe signs of the Evange¬ 
lists, the Evangelists themselves, angels, and symbolic 
figures of the Sun, L moon, earth and sea j on the other 
tablet, the Assumption of rhs Virgin and an episode from 
the [egend of 5 . Gad. The chief merit lies in the ornament, 
inspired bv Byzantine models, it is time, but in good taste, 
and skilfully executed (see Fig. igS bis). 



—S. ftlanliEw. 

.S5:r-i.it Lire Tram the 
ItMRnedftiy of Cfmf- 
I'jningTis. ir. JHantz.) 


Exam plus ov Buildings of this Caroling] an foicsn m 
Italy. 

A. — Roman or Latin LSasisEcas. 

Roirifl-^Kan Lafcn^o loan k mura, ncs^orid in Vl. c. 

Sant' Agnose 
San Giorgio in YeLabro 

Santi Ooattro oototmll {rMlorei in XU- t.} VII, C. 

Santa M rvriil in CwtUedhl (reilOritl In XI. C.) , r 

SS- Nereo ed Aubillso (TfisEor$d in X.V3, e,| 
begun In IX. e 
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Rome.—Santa Cceiiiain TnuUKvere (atrium jiadapse} IX. c. 

San Motco (reconstructed) „ 

Satitft Maria delta. Navies (la (rostered]! SJ 

Sro Martin* fti Monti (restored In XVII. c,) j, 

San SnEstl M 

Santa Frasede and Ch apcl of Han Zcnonc „ 


S. — Buildings In the kavennese or Byzantine style, 

Ravenna.—Church or Han Vittore, hasllieaj second half nl VI. c. 
New facade of Thendoeic's Palace VlIT. c. 

Campanile ofS, Apollinjire nuovo 850-876 

Grade.—Duomo, basilica 571^86 

Church of K, Maria dclle Gnasie. basilica ,, 

TorcclLo,—Dunmoand Baptistery, basilica and octagon IX. c. 

Sants Fcsca, concentric [apse XI.-XI I.} ■ IX. c. 

IlflvnaeftvrOLo.*—Pte^c, basilica e. 516+ 

CLudide-—Church of Santa Mark in Valle, small basilica, 

end of IX. 0. 

Bologna.—Church of S. SLefano (S- Senolcro) XI. t, (?) 

Venice.—Remains of origi nal church of fy. Mark IX. -X. c. 

Zara.—Church: of Kan Donato, concentric 812 


C ,—Lombard E-uildiitgs. 

Valpolicclla (Verona/,—Church of Kan Giorgio (mins) 71s 

Pavia. —Church of Santa Marta dellc Gaccte (ruin) 743 J 7Jp 

Cairate Olona,—Church and monastery (ncm ains of 

uesyrul i On ] VIII. c. 

Milan.—Church ol Sanis Mom d'Auronn (rebuilt in XI. c.) 

(remains of decoriulon ) VIIL c, 

Verona,—Church of Santa Teuton (ruins) 75a 

Brescia.—Church of Kau Salvatore (restored) 7153 

Milan, —Basilica of S. Ambrogio: 

Central apse and campanile on Lhe right end of Vl i, c. 
Tim two side apses beginning of IX, c. 

Church of S, Vmoemo in Prato (restored} E33 


Eapusteyv and Cftm pnoil e of S. Sati 
3. —'.. Iturch of San P:stro frn udificati) 


Toscanella,—Church of Son Ffctr* (modifications and additions 

in the XII, c.) VIIE.-TX. 

Civato.—Church orSan Pietro al Monte (aypt alone) IX. c. 

AMiate,—Basilica and Baptistery J 863-881 

Milan.—Cbm pa rule oF the oh nne h of the Monasters 

Maggiorc 868-881 

Atmesiao (BergHinoji —Concentric church of £3- Tomaso in 

Limine X.-XI. o. 
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Anago (MiEan}i“-Baptistery IX, g. 

BieBa,—SaptisLwy X. c, 

Rrtscia, —Ihtomvvcctllft ooncon trie 

Wilding X.-XI. c. 

Galliano (Cfnltii), —Church of Sun VinoMiaft KHiEecnitGtl izi 1007 

TJapLEslery toOo- IW 7 

Lenno.^ Church. the crypt VII.-VIII, ft 

Baptistry " ’ X.*XI. c, 

Mikur—Basyjca of 3 . ILusiorijio, apse X. c. 


BuiLniMns in Ch^taac, Italy filobahlv Built k Tasmbakus. 
Lucca,—&lfi Frediano (subsequently modified and enlarged) V1L c L . 
Arhnno, neac Lucca.—Piene 7137*9 

Flfirenc*.— Church ofthc 3S, ApcEtoIi (restored | lJCc, 

Ptsi (delgtlbeurhoDd).—Church d Son Pietro in Grade* (sub¬ 
sequently enlarged} 1X--X. c. 


I'RAKL U. 


Poiiiera—l&AJidstery offjalni Jean VL-VI 1 . C. 

GwudHe.—C rypr of Salat Laurent V[|, c r 

La Boultu (Artois).—A pse of the church. 

Germigny des Pres.—Church {ruins) fct-aoG 

Ecau-vais. —La fiaase-QLuvre ^ 7 - 97 B 


Londrcs (Health).—Church of 3. Karlin. 


GERMANY. 


Aachen {Ai s la Chnpellc). —The Palati ne Chapel 756-B04 

Cologne.—S. Marla in CjiimIoKo (lluStfttloa) X, C. 

Oltmniskeito (Alsace).—Church (Imitation) X. ft 

FuLda.—■Church of 3. MichadL rotOfida with cupola Sffii 

StcinbacX —Basilica of Eintwirdt. 


Lorsch {on the Rhine).—Part of monastery end of VIII. c, {?} 


Eh" CLAM D, 


COrbridga—3. Andrew's 
UfSTworth.—Church {restored) 

3. Albans.—&. Michael’s (restored) 


VII. ft 
VII, c, 
X. c. 


ISXAVPt.ES OF PAINTINGS OF THEC CaeOLINGFAN PhUTOH. 

A .~-'Mosaics and FreSCoa*- 

Hgim? —Saut 1 Aepoesc fmri x mosaic of apse 635-438 

Lateran Baptistery, Chapel of & VhhiuIo mosaic 
Of anse 

& Stelano rolondo> mosaic of Apse 
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U. iime, — S, Pietro tn ! fvteii, figure of S. -Sebastian, vallfc 

ns&Kiie 

S, Tcodeao, mosaic ofa[Me VI f. e. 

SF>. Nitcd and AchilLeo, mosaic of Hrch end of V[ j I, c. 
Santa Miuht Antiqun in die Forum, hnwntt VTJ.- 1 X. 0. 
San Giovanni Laterauo, Samm Sftnet&rtfrti Chapel 
remains of mosaics 

Lntcmn nuiKTni. remains of mosaics in the oratory 
of Pope John VII. St V etcr’s 
Sonia Frauede, mosaic of apse 
Sfuitn Via liit nWi'n Nuvicrtia or in Dammca^ 
mosaic of apse 

Santa Cecilia, mositLc Qfiipst; 

San Marco, mosaic or ap$c and arch 
Santa Pmsscdc. Chapel of Sun Zenon*, mosaics. 

San GlcmeiiLc, lower basilica, frescoes VIII.-IX. c. 

Rains uf the Abbey of Sen Vincema al the yjoietf of else 

Vrdtumo, frescoes in tine crypt 6fii5-£43 

Milan.—Bntilica ofS. Ambrogio, mosaic orapse e. middle of XI.c. 
Gcrmigny des Pr 4 &—Mosaic OE apse 4 e]-So 6 


6 Eo 


C. 3oo 

He 7-824. 

817-824 
S17-B24 
IX. & 


if.—Minimum. 


Paris. —Pibliotbequc Nataonalc, Evangciary of Gotl^hatc 781 
Trier, —Ri bllolh tk, Golden Book of the Abbess Ada f, 803, 

Pari*, - Ribl, Npi,, Sin^omeniary or ftfcL& 886-055 

P.irts. — Silil. Nat,, Ewangs]ary0/S. M6riardofSotssom gs?{p) 
Vienna. — Imperia] Treasure, sO'calied Etangelary of 

Charlemagne early IX., e. 

Uirccht. — Bibliotbek., Psalter af the dme or Louis the l^ous c. 
Paris.—Uibl. Nat., Evangciary of die Errm. Eothair 840 

j. Psalter of Charles the Bald, 

,, Bible Of Charles She Hold B50 

Rome,—UI; jt4 \ ry of -S', PaAv/wri ie w jvj j, Bible of Cileries 

die Fat 380-88S 

Vatican Library. Caroling Ian Evnngtiary. 

Saint Gall.—I-iitiliothck, Golden leafier " 

Ikuuberg.—Bibliothok, Bible. 


EXAMiT.ES OF CaRQUHGIAK Scut.PTUWl!, 

A .—Sculpture in Marble, Stone* Stucco. 

Rjcwn&^S, Maria Antique, arch oF dhuriuni 7 n $-707 

Power—letter*H MilseOKtl, remains of clbcurium end of V! XI, c. 
Rome.—S- Marfa in Trastemna, phrtei r VII, and VII I, c. 

ValpeWceJla (Vernaa).—San Gibrgto, arch of cibprmm jr rB 
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Ravenna.—S. Apo!2inare in Classe, SitniopliagiiR of Archhisfin-p 

John Yl ^ 725-742 

,, fL Apollircin; tn Ctaaae, elVtodum fk>i-lh6 

ISnesda.—Church of Salvatore, ivmu;lI]is of JUrtilptum VUE. e. 

Pavia.—Mui&eum, Sarcophagus of Theodotii .. 

QvidaLc.—EViomo, baptismal font of CollUuis f, 737 

ToscancLlftr—Kah Pieuu, Ctborium 739 

Perugia.— -Mnoenm. nltur Pnd ciliorium VIII. c, 

Rome.—'S. Maria [n Cotmediri, fragmentof ptiitenm VIII. c. 

K, Sabina VI!.-IX. c. 

CaiUnO,—Outran, nich of tlSjnrium flop 

flaeuftcavaHo.—3. Pietro in Silvis, Frapuent ofciborklm. 

Civld^lii.—£ Maria iuvnite^ Capitals and fragnsents uiflri in 


building 


Milam—Archeological museum, archiiecLUTrtl and decorative 
remains of the church 
Of Si M. Auronn VIM. c. 

Milan.—Baailicttof S. A ill tragic. 

dbtrtium 3 IX. c, 

TorctUo urn I Murano.—In re¬ 
spective churches and 
nLLi.SEU.ms IX. c. 


//.— [varies. 

Paris. - Bibl, NT«L, Cover of Parti ter 
of Charles the Bald, 

, h Bibl, Nat-. Other Carotin- 
gian ivory tablet. 

Saint Gall-—BibL, Tablet oF Brother 
Tuotihis (Fig. i riB &it\. 

FnankforL—Eibi., Fragment of dip¬ 
tych with celebrant priesis, 

Rome.—Vatican Library, dipLyeh of 
Rambota. 

Monia.—Treasure of Duomo, cover 
of Bible of Ring Hcren- 
gUltL> X. c. 

Milan.—Treasure of Dtiomo, 

biwl X, c . 


VI .-IX. c. 



Ffa. i$5 £jir.—I vary (aLiei of 
Brother TudLlklA. I.Wflemann •} 


] Except the baEdadiin f with figures and ornament in high relief 
belonging probably tolhe tie tenth 1o tbc twelfth century. 
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C .—Works 3n Mctnl> Proase, Cold, linomels, etc. 

Verona. —San ZenOj bronac door with seen*® from Genesis, 

Iho Life of Jesus and S. John Baptist (modi fied 
ond oompJeted in tElo XTE. 0.) end oftX. c. 

Paris,—tofuscuiu or the Louvre, throne of Km|> Dugobcrt, 
Madridn-^Royai Armoury, votive crowns and votive cross, 
l^rjs. —A Jisseuivi of die Hotel Cluny, votive crowns and votive 
CTtiS&CS, 

Monza,—Treasure of the Duomo, the irtm cream and ihc 

so-caSled crown of TheodoLintSrt end of Vf L c. 

Treasure of the DuOma, case of rfliques end of VI. c. 

Treasure of the Dttotno, p!ate of brood hen and 

yoking- p) 

\ rteisunc of the Uuomo, cover of Bible end of VI. c. 

Tiie cross of AgiluEph, hanging from the crown of 

TiieodoLindit end of VI, c, 

Milan.—Treasure- of $. Marin presso S, Colso, proossaionnl 

cross of (be time or 5, IjqiiEs g 22 

CbUvennm—Ch. ancipnei uic, cover of euaRgdnry, 

Milan.—Ifeisilici of Acilbrbgio, fatliniu or nEtnr frontal 

presented by BJsiwp Angilbcrt In S35 


iV.JT.—P. i$ft.bE. 197. The Illuminated Bible in Lhn Library of 
Ban. Paolo rs usual Ly known as (hat of Charles the BahL ^ing, Ed.) 


/ 

T 



Fig. >95-—Ca«n, Abbe.ye aux Dames. La Trir.ui. 


CHAPTER II. 

ROMANESQUE ART NORTH OF THE ALPS. 

The repeated partition of the Empire of Charlemagne 
(first in 817 and for the last time in 887) was a natural re¬ 
sult of the formation of the new French and Germanic 
nations. 

Art maintained its unity longer unbroken, but, in the 
course of its development, it could not fail to acquire 
individual characteristics and a distinct physiognomy in 
the two great regions of France and Germany respec¬ 
tively, and subsequently in the other countries which drew 
their inspiration in more or less degree from these two 
(England, Spain, Flanders, Scandinavia, Northern Italy, 
etc.). 1 


1 This art was called romance, romanesque, i.c. Homan, by the 
French writer* of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, because 
they detected in it Roman (classical) characteristics, corresponding 
to those of the so-called Romance or Roman languages. 
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Chapter II .—■ Weslem or Ruyoperm Arl. 


Art, in this new period, underwent two phases of develop¬ 
ment-Romanesque and Gothic. 

Romanesque Att wa* Carolingian in its origin, gradually 
changing under the influence of new historical conditions 
and by the elaboration of new Eastern elements, especially 
ByzantiuCr Tliese, as Ckoi&y points out, flowed in two 
currents: one from East to West, by means of the great 
trade routes and the importation and diffusion of works 
of art , 1 the other from West to East, in the track of the 



1 Illuminated books, avory dzptyches and triptyches, other objects 
in ivory, woven stuffs, embroidery, goldsmiths' work, etc. 


Fig. -sci.^tMan at ths 
&Lh«(iTfl) of 5 , Las&ra 
atAjum. 'A. ML’in;!. j 


Fi ? . zu.—Ptnn or tin; 
Church of ik« TrltbU 
n: Cn si:. Ahtnyc njx 


pilgrimages and later of the crusades, and along this 
road there were brought back again to Enrope not only 
finished works of art, but ideaa, 

E lans, and designs of Oriental 
ciildings. 
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Architecture. 


It was, as usual, in architecture first that this new art found 
expressiuu, and, in accordance with the ideas and feelings 
of the time, primarily in buildings dedicated to religion, 
i.e, in churches and monasteries. Towards the close 
of the tenth century it acquired a definite 
form, and entered on a distinct line of 



the Christian basilica persist: it is only 
very rarely concentric in form. It has 
one, three or even five aisles ending in 
one or three apses and a transept which 
in the big abbeys is sometimes dupli¬ 
cated. The nave is always twice as 
broad as the side aisles and separated 
from them by pillars, and later by piers, 
supporting the arches : occasionally pil¬ 
lars and piers alternate, but we soon find 

E iers almost exclusively used, not singly, 
ut in clusters. 

The crypt, if such there were, was 
rather lofty; hence, while two parallel 
flights of steps led down into it, the 
sanctuary or presbytery had to be reached 
by going up some steps, generally a 
single, central flight. 

In a few churches with three aisles the 
side aisles are on two levels, i.e. with 
raised tribune, or matronea. 

The campaniles and towers increase in 
bulk, height, and number (fig. 199). 

The campanile is square (there are, 
however, examples of cylindrical ones, 

Fig. 202) ; it may stand in the centre of 
the facade, or occupy the whole space, with a pronmum 
or simple porch opening out of it; or one may stand 
on either side of the fa£ade, encroaching somewhat 


nf ^ 1 

i:-Uw 

IS 

if: 




-Cylindri- 
inile of S. 


Fig. aoj.—C 
cnl cwnpanili 
Teoclorit at Uzis. 
France, Provence. 
C Lub It« & Lm* 

tow.) 
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PLf. aej— Apu aw! fatittm l&mtr 
tit tssiiLrt. 


ujjQn it, fmd it may be in 
the same way duplicated 
on either side of the en¬ 
trance ta the sanctuary* 
It is surmounted by a ter¬ 
race, and a plain roof with 
four slopes ; or by a square 
pyramid, sometimes tncon. 
spscuous, sometimes of con¬ 
siderable height 3 or again, 
by a high polygonal 
pyramid or lofty cone. 
These Superstructures are 
of wood, covered with plain 
or curved tiles or slates 

(Fig', m )■ 

A polygonal hinfern- 
tower often rose above 
the intersection pf the 
transept, for example at 
I Stair e (Fig. 203), 

In several of the big 
churches the two side aisles 


are carried, on til! they meet 
in the apse, which, in this case, ends tn a chapel or series 
of radiating chapels (Figs. 203 and 204). This passage 
from the aisles into the apse and thence round the sanctuary 
forms an ambulattnyr 1 



fig 1 . !?4,—Pij/CjC-n fifths: 
gtaa «r (hs Church -pf 
hermn at Tor iu.i-'j, 
tDetlQ ft 


Classical fragments were very 
seldom used in the construction 
of Romanesque churches; as these 
churches went on increasing, vari¬ 
ous modifications took place in 
the separate portions, and hence 
in the structure as 3 wbole- 


] This smtiulntury had already sip. 
pemedi in the CaroZingiER period. It 
existed in the church of the Rieat 
mmiasUiry of S 4 ;tlt Gall the plan of 
which is known to 115, 
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For instance, the need 
was soon felt of guarding lyi|ljy 
against the damage Mlfl 
wrought by climate and 
by fire, which latter was 
of only too frequent occur- (■ 

rence where the semi- 
cupola of the npse alone 
was roofed with masonry ; toW* 

they therefore began to ex- iwfr 

penment as to the best 
way of continuing the 
masonry over the whole H- 

interior of the roof, whilst SV 

still leaving the frame- HJ 

work of wood outside, '31 

covered with tiles or 

The Roman tradition of 
barrel-vaults and intersect- 
ing vaults (see vol. i. pp. 

257 ff.) was not yet ex- f „ ^ 
hausted, and they were ’ e ' 

still in occasional use ; but 
the technical difficulties obliged thi 
cautiously and by relatively slow degrees. 

First of all they began by using barrel-vaults (Fig. 205) 
for the side aisles only (the lower level in the case of .a 
raised tribuna; and later on the 
tribuna also was included). When 
£ k' s attem P l had proved successful 
they proceeded to cover the nave 
with a single long barrel - vault, 
strengthening it by bands or broad 
' llat arches (Fig. 206). 

jsm TO \ Next, beginning as before with the 
side aisles and passingto the nave,they 
»> \ made experiments with the intersect- 
jfjf: ing vault, which is more convenient as 

Fig. ws.-Exan.pie of affordin £ strength and height, 

barrel-rauit. and resting only on certain points. 


■Interior of S. Nactaire. 

(AIwmJ 









gS £haple?- II. ■— ptf&Asm or Kitruptan A ft. 


The intersecting vault is a combination of two barrel- 
vaults, crossing: at right aiigits and, itt their junction, 
forming grains which may be strengthened by riba or 
diagonal arcEiea, buried in the masonry of the vault (Figa, 
207 and 2o0) r 

In Romanesque architecture vaults of this kind were 
adopted first over the more or less square areas into which 


the aisles were divided, and then over the rectangular 
areas which formed the so-called boys, Itt churches with 
several aisles (Fig, 200} the bays oi the side aisles came 
to be double the number of those of the central aisle or 
nave. Each bay was enclosed by four supports 
fat this period piers) on which foil the weight or the 
intersecting vaults, the juncture being fbntred by the 
lower part of their groimng or ribwtirk; on these piers 
rested also the longitudiua: and transverse arches 1 (Fig 

’the piers, which thus became tlte real weight-bearing 
element of the interior, assumed a complex form as 
Clustered shafts. [Fig, 212); from the central block as 
many pillars project as Lbere me arches to be supported, 
including one of the lower ends of the transverse arches 
of the aide aisles, the other end of which rested on a pier 
immured in the outer wall of the church. 


1 arches are those whjek we sse t& ijgh t End left nf 

the navfr—aUjjLg tus whole Extent; tra mvem, those which span i L 
and divide it off into bays. 


Fiji, * TI> -—SecLisn dF Rjancnncsi[LiE church 
widi side sisles and utLunux. 


Ft£- 900 ,—Eotample aficitcT- 
KEcnroj T^ulcs, 
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The intersecting vaults could be carried on upwards so 
as almost to resemble a cupola, and both they and the 


Fijr- 907,— Intersecting 
vault. (Cougiiy.) 



Fig. 309. —Romanesque church roofed 
’with intersecting vault. 



barrel-vaults could terminate in a pointed as well as 
in a semicircular arch, without on that account passing 
from the Romanesque into the Gothic style of architecture, 
and this for a reason which we shall examine later. All 
the other arches, including those of the doors and windows, 
decorative arches, etc., were round. 

The greater height of the intersecting vaults and the 
proportionately greater pressure on the piers was counter¬ 
acted by: the twofold level of the side arches (tribuna: 
or matronca (Fig. 210), and piers acting as buttresses 
outside the walls, corresponding to the piers of the interior ; 
sometimes also by covering the side-aisles with half instead 
of whole barrel-vaults 1 : 

buttresses, i.e. piers immured in the outer walls of the 
building, and related to those supporting the centra! nave 
inside: 


1 These half barrel-vaults, i.e. a quarter of a circle, gave rise later 
on to the flying-buttresses of Gothic architecture. 
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hammer-beams, Le. wooden bars placed at tine spring of 
the arches 1 : 

shorter aisles^ and also shorter spaces between the piers 
or pillars. 

greater mass in the support^ not only in pillars and 
piers, but also in tire walls, especially the front and side 
walls and those of the trail sepL: 

a sensible diminution in the number of apertures, doors 
and windows, and in their size \ the windotvs in partitular 
became narrow and high with the opening carried far back 
in order to admit a tittle more light, 

Tt is owing to these expedients that, notwithstanding its 
tendency to develop height at the expense of breadth, the 
Romanesque church at a certain point of Ils devclop-mcnt, 
appears low, massive and almost squat outside as well as 
in ; while outside producing the impression of a compli¬ 
cated scheme of construction, its interior is deficient in 
light,, space, and perspective; it does not admit of easy 
passage from one part to another, and it is ill-adapted to 
seeing and hearing. 

The sombre aspect of the Romanesque church, to which 
both the subject matter and style of the decoration con¬ 
tribute, reflects the state of men’s minds as the dreaded 
millennium approached. 

After the millennium, when men had again plucked up 
heart, there was a manifest tendency — especially in 
France, in Burgundy and Normandy, and in Germany 
in the cathedrals on the Rhine — towards endowing 
churches once more with light, air, space, and splendour. 
The outer buttresses became move massive, the ribs of 
the intersecting vaults (which were tending more and more 
towards the cnjpola-shape) capable of greater endurance, 
the cluster of piers increased in variety and complexity, 
whilst, at the same time, the individual phlai's were reduced 


1 This use of beams, somewhat rare in Romanesque archii-ecture, 
was probably dcri uod from Arab Hr chit return, where il occurs much 
more frequently. The Lombard master builders also employed iron 
beams, as in Milan cathedral. 
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in buik a* far as possible, 
the system of tribunal and 
matronea was extended, 
the campaniles increased in 
number, bulk, and height, 
windows became both larger 
and mure numemos, especi¬ 
ally the great windows 
(sometimes circular) in the 
facade, at both ends of the 
transept, and in the chapels 
radiating from the apse. 

To lIils period belong the 
following great churches :— 

In France .—N olre Dame 
du Port at Gennonr, the 
abbey church ef Chiny (de¬ 
stroyed at the time of the 
Revolution), the cathedral 
of Angoniiine (big. 2[J )> Fi#.sn,~xfacCadudw]srinEcolrtit 
Notre Dame la Grande at 

Poitiers (Fig. 213), the magnificent churches of Cien 

(Figs, 190 and 3r3), S* 
Semin at Toulouse (Fig, 
2t4h etc. 

In Certminy. —The cathe¬ 
drals of Worms, Spires, 
Main?; and Limburg 
(which bust belongs to the 
transition period 1 from 
Romanesque to Gothic),, 
all of immense size and 
externally most compli¬ 
cated in structure, but im¬ 
posing and majestic. 

In England ,— The grand 
and stately cathedrals of 
Durhaai, Ely, Norwich, 
Peterborough, Romsev, 
Lin coin, South well, 


etc. 


Fijj.- i ] s.—In l* dto of ill® Abkiye avx 
ri.riir.i7i':; (5,s.inc ]£:i*nii:.j or Own- 
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3 The geacTR] programme RiaiJ 

tendency of the slyle ,15 a whole 
wm supplied by the cen tr-al 
monastic school, tan each new 
convent was Left tree; to develop 
it in Lea own way, » thftt there 
was do obstfid* In the w'fty of 
adaptation te> Local oorijisiona 
Fig, aj>—taidiii. Notie Pams I* — such as climate, surrotindin^S, 

Cra:nk- ruaterials, and style. 


The Monasteries north of the Alps continued, during the 
Romanesque period, to- increase in importance nnd 
influence, and it was in rbc domain of art that their 
progress was most in arketL Their splend i d church* s, 
their convents, with cloisters, chapter house, and refee Lory, 
are remarkable artistic monuments. The great monastic 
institutions—which produced not only individual artist 
monks but genuine schools of art—as they increased in 
numbers and importFincc and spread and multiplied their 
branches in distant lands, where Use brothers erected 
buildings according to the plan and style of the parent- 
building, were thus llietneans of diffusing the Romanesque 
style through the whole of Europe and sometimes even 
in the East, as later they were instrumental in diffusing 
Gothic - 1 

The most important monastery of the Romanesque 
period, and the most instrumental aEso in developing the 
style, was the monastery of Cluny in Burgundy- From 
the eleventh century onwards its school of architecture 
was the centre of that most famous Burgundian school, 

which founded colonies 
even in Palestine- Fore¬ 
most among the churches 
of the Cistercian Order 
stands the church of the 
Magdalene at Vdaelay 
{1096-1132)) the most coni“ 
plcte, and one may well 
say the most perfect, type 
which has come down to 
uS, both in architecture and 
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FifJ. 2:4.—[utiriflr or Lilt A^jljey Church of VibKlay. 


sculpture {Fig- 214), It is preceded by 3 narthes, wftli 
two floors, which is a. miniature church in itself, and from 
which, through a richly sculptured doorway, we pass to the 
interior, which is com posed of three naves with intersecting 
vaults without ribs, resting on clusters of piers. We have 
here a perfect Romanesque structure. 


The structural character of staitar buildings, such nr 
tastiest fialacts, houses^ f/r., of which, for the most part, few 
traces are left, was naturally determined by the purpose 
they were to serve, but many architectural and decorative 
details sere adapted from religious Romanesque, especially 
the monastic. 

We shall deal with the feudal castle in our chapter on 
Gothic Art. 

VVe must note in passing that the concrete type of 
municipal building, later adopted in Italy also, bad already 
made iEs appearance. The p.tlitce of l^trigueJx in France, 
which Didrou assigzis to the twelfth century, noticing it, 
however, only as a house, affords us a fine example (Fig. 2 r 5), 
It is a rectangular building with a ground-floor portico 
resting on massive piers and arches, under which meetings 
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and markets were hetd \ two outer stairs 3 led to the 

upper storey, which was 

almost entirely taken up by 
the great reception - 'mil, 
lighted by rows of semi¬ 
circular windows arranged 
in groups of four, each of 
which was divided by little 
pillars and arches Ed match. 


Variations of Romanesque Ait 
may be found in runny buildings 
Ffeitlfr—AucitiiibutUliiiratnrigMuc- SKItt «« fl dirou^h France, Ger- 
(Didrmip Arnialitb many, England, eta., cpnsrdered 

either as an architectimd whole 
or ifl their omanlfifl Cation ; and again in several individual pro¬ 
vinces, in France nJirL Germany especially, where actual schools 
were formed. 


Fea^Ce. 


FUJivwTl-T he style of the architecture and, still more, of Lhe 
decorative (sculptura of the buildings in Provence, has always; been 
considered as the oldest sty to in Francs in this period, as being 
nearest to that or classical art (like the ancient dialect of this 
province, known as Rtumtfict), and has thus been caLlcd Romanesque 
par eseetieme. The mast characteristic of these buildings, however, 
do net go back further Iha-n the twelfth century, and French 
hlMoraitra therefore incline now to attribute their pseudo-classicaE 
ftattres less to the persistence nf Luestytoand Eta traditions than (o 
the revival of art in a district futt of classical remains which were 
merely buibucd. 

The churches of Provence, genuine liasiEccas, ha™ barrel-van Its 
and massive r-sefan^Lilpr prers, somerim es in duiSKTS. Their feufadei 
arc adorned with Corinthian pillars. triangular 01 circular pedjniKOll 
and statues in which !■; preserved the grand plastic character (d 
antiouc sculpture. Cloisters in a similar style, will) pahs of Sow 
pillars, arc in the same way richly ornamented with sculpture, 


-— 

1 Fig. ai? shows the two openings or doorways at the top of the 
flights of steps On a level with the floor of the upper storey. Same 
palaces had aniy onft Staircase, 


1 

■ 


i 

s 
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Axamptss f Churthtf r —■- 

ArLc^ Snint TrophLme [F^„ 
4 l 5 ]- 

Snint Gi3tei du Card. 

SCs,inL Paul TVois ChfUcnuar. 
VaLson. Cathedral. 

Avignon. Cathedral. 


PtriroriL—ln P^rigdrri r at the IjpJfi nflifl K at the i we] Mi century, 
wc find the reTsiftrkrehfe phenomenon o' 3 church wiLh a cupola in the 
Bysantinc style, n plan that vhs imitated in other churches, bait 
did n*t become unEven&k Tk cfou-eh in question is Saint I'Yo-nt nit 
l^jHgueUx jFigf. s35), built in rr-io, when the Crusaders hetd rule 
In the East, nnd similar sR eOKVUJTKlion jsetting aside its decoration 
to the basilica ofS, Mwk T s it Venice. 


E.yamptrt f Cm i}«rt r— 

Arles, Knijisl Tnophlme (Fig. 

ai?y Fig, sifi,—Dearway oi 5. Ttepbimt. 

Nfonininjeur, Ariel. 

Sabt du Mausoldc, 


Fl£l ti?,—Q oEthcr of 5- Trgptiime. Adsi. 
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Exftmpki r —■ 

PtftHguiitix, Saint Front, irao {Fig. siSji, 

„ Cathedral. 

Cohens. Cutteriml. 
fifoissac, ruliiS of cijiLrch, 

Adgouieme, Cathedra] (Fig. j2ii|l 
P vy. CoLhedral, XII. c. 

Foml^imuH) Abbey Church. 

Afacmia, — ]®- this province the first school arose wliieji defined 
ihe ime characteristics of Romanesque Art, dating Irani the second 
half of the eleventh century. The church tins harrel-vatiiSs and an 
apse which embraces the EimlrulaLary, with side apses and chapcis 
Sending out of it. Above the transept rises the characteristic 
octagonal hmlem-towtr supported 1 ty Shafts, and from the front 
wall of the church rises a rugb rectangular tiJWer, En the isottom of 
which is the entrance dcior. This style penetrated Into other 
districts, etcher in its entirety, or mining with the style already 
praised in. dre locality, 

£.vas»i'/\j- 

CJermout, Notre Dame dm 

Port, XT). c. 

Issoire, Snin t PiMit, earl y 
XU. t, (Fig. 

Cijnouea, Abbey Church. 
Toulouse, Church of Samt 
Saturnin (Fig. 219), roB^- 
1096. 

EAfov. ’“Its churches are 
magu Lhett-ni, with three aisics 
of almost equal height, the 
nave with barreU'vaults and 
the side aisles with intersecting 
vaults: a four Ian tern-lower 
nhove the iutcisoctinn of the 
cross; piers with four pallors, 
one on each side of them, 
The decoration, which at first 
was very sparse, became, in 
the twelfth century, rich, even 
atfl.—Interior of S- Front, Firigusi;*. extravagantly SO, based on 
(CcoT-nycO If astern models, but much 

heavier in effect, One of these 
churolits {S- Savin} Still preserves the most elaborate scheme of 
pictorial dfcotvwion. 
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Kxamples .-— 

Saint Savin, XI.-XII. c. 

Poitiers, Notre UaiTK! La Grasidfi (lTg,, 213}. 

Vaison, CSillcdiul, XII. c. 

Saint PiNLl Trots duller™it, Cnthsdnd, X11 r t - . 

fikf%iittdy .—At the cLoa^of 
the eleventh century a uew 
centre ivas formed at Clirny, 
in which the style of the 
schools of ALvci'n iicnfld T’oi ton 
reached Us Mghclt fsoinl of 
development, and from whkb 
Sjjranj; Lh“ fittest and 
amLiiuous school of hYendi 
EomaMBquej a school wh ich, 

Li lie ihat ia Dcrairuw on the 
Rhine, realised the final pos¬ 
sibilities of ftomn .n usque Art 
and spread it! Lpfluefex 
TvhertTcr the Qatettian Order 
penetrated—Lioth in Gtfusfjpy 
and -Spain. 

The Burgundian ut Cis¬ 
tercian church has a ponies 
or nnrthra in front, Some¬ 
times Hanked by two square 
towers or campitniEcs. The 
nave, -with barreUvanJli^ Is 
higher than the side assies 
and; receives St^ht from many 
windows ^ Use side-aisles haw 
irttenecth^ vaults Midla tri- t ‘ n^Owrel. Satumin at 
fonnm or succession of largo TouLquj*. tErnporiuoL} 

OjpfiitiuKS iowards the rmvcj 

It relic of the tri bunte; the weight Is borne by gnium cl Or 
pillars huik into the wall. There is frequently a high lantern tower 
above the Lransept. Al the end is a spacious ambulatory with sn^tlL 
ap-ses group*! round the main apse, or sLmpiy a choir with a single 
large apse 

The "scutptnra is tfLEtinci-y Romanesque in style, and is found on 
the la^adG [eapeciaity on the doorways), and H inside, Ontltclofiyeapitals. 
wliich arc laden with descriptive scones or Minge. 

Only a few ruins remain of the great abbey church of Cluuy, rebuilt 


1 The section of llie band-vault in the nave has a pointed arch, a 
form which offers the maximum of resistance. 
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between ieBpand ir^and the true model of L]ie Burgundian school. 

know Lhni it bad (ivu: aisles tint] two transepts, .in nthfanl story 
iiLi.il iLv-ii radiating eba|>dst it was llankcd and furtlbed by six 
towers, a mi);! 11 polygon id kuitem lower mac above ilia ] o g e; o: i ■ irunscpt 
and a huge square "tower above the main ImnscpL 


Exuinptc! .“ 

Autmt, catbodml otO . Laliii;, first half of twelfth century (Fig. 20 a). 

TournaSj abbey chuiell of S. ItiHibert, ioc 3 -rPzg. 

Siiilieu. 

] Slmutuc. abl^y churell, altfaii Lhi! middle of Xif. e, 

iSirwFt le Monifal, abbey churdi. 

Sguiyr, 

ChalmuiHmf. 

Saint Banoit eti L-dinc. 

V^SElay, abbey church (Ftp. 314). lopfbngs. 

A 'tsrmamiy ,—Tfie churches one taggo and imposing, flanked by 
two colossal towers, and. with a gn at Etjuaru tower ftuoVc the inter¬ 
section of the cross. The interior aftonJs the curious COnUnst of a 
scheme of architecture adaptei] to .■seaport ifttersecdng vaults, whilst 
the nave is stilE roofed with wooden beams. In sent* churches 
an upper gftlkery or suction cd aitiEws supported hy single pdlftri 
nms nlyhg both sides oi the nave. Outside, LeLow the cornice, 
is a friend of arches linked one with another. The omaniai- 
tatipn u generally geometrical and borrowed front oriental sLuffh. 
The capitals otc cubes of Byiantinc type. 

This school, which flourished about the twiddle of the twelfth 
century, offers various analogies with that of Germany; it spread 
beyond Normandy and csine into England at the Norman Conquest. 

£xeimfla .-— 

Caen, La Trinitd. formerly called Abbayc mix Dames, tg^s^ rn35t ? 
(Fig. 199. j 

n H. Kiiennc, formerly called Aboyc aux Homines, 10(14-i:$fi 
(Fig. a is}. 

Jtmuegr's, abbey church in mini, To^o-iofiy, 

k« he title. 

S^T^uigny. 

Csmyda.-F&rct, abbey church of Saint Vigor, lojo-ta 66 [Fig. ®ao). 


Cl L-L I! XI ANT. 


In, Germany the Carol ingian style survived longer than id France. 
It wee not till the end of the eleventh century that vunits even begun 
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Fi£. sao^-Thc CaLhEdml gfSprrto <tVarmFHHl.) 


to make their appearance. and they only cantc tic finitely into use in 
the following dhUhtj. Thus the RtHnsneSqoe style did not attain 
to its fall deYehJprttenr till the twelfth and thiTtecnlh tienluries, a her 
which it contmUrei so- long in use [fast while Frflitc# was ^wiving 
thy Gothic style, Romanesri iiu cathedrals continued to I.ie buirL irt 
ilfrinap;, some of which, however, like the cathedra] of Romberg, 
began to show the mflircn.cc oF the French Gothic in their 
decoration. 

The basilica ti the normal type of the Romanesque church in 
Germany; frequently wbh two apses, one nt etch tSid of the 
naxc, generally without ambulatory and always without radiating 
chupels. Trifiunre ore common and so are outer galleries. The 
s-anfiS are pitched high and domical; the su ppart s, consisting of piers 
and pillars, or piers alone, arc alternately bulky and thin. The Latter 
correspond to the intermediate bays of the side aisles, of which the 
bays are double in number to those of the n&Ve. The transept 
projects considerably and. is bounded by suvera] small apsas; there Is 
smnclinics a second Lnmsent hnnfiedlaiety before the sanctuary. There 
are many towers as a rule; .one on cither side □( the facade, and 
Sometimes one in Lhe middle; oncoo eLLhcrsidc of the presbytery, 
and If theivt are two apses, the number is doubled; ia the Same way 
as there arc two [intern towers in ohuTilioS wlib two r-plCS, All tht 
towers have a pyramidal :oOf. The capitals are cubes. some Limes 
plain, sometimes adorned with btftlMhes, (phage, m ousters, figures. 

0 
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or descriptive scenes; the decoration is oF a mther subdued ebuTneter, 
trailing towards Bysantinc. 

A simple but characlcriKtic example or this type of building is (.he 
church or AlienstR.dt oa (lie Lesch in EJavmria 1X1L c. b with towers 
on either side of the presbytery (Fig. aagj i we find the type re¬ 
curring in S. j^bbnndio ct Coffltx 

Thus griiK RomAUiqpt school or" Germany, which spread through¬ 
out the whole of die vast German Empire (uiil into too provinces of 
Scandinavia, 1$, on the whole, far more homoji^nKinS in stylo than 
that of Fmn^ej thme are, however, various local peculiarities to be 
noted which difFcircnltatc the various schools, Chief among theso 
arc the S&imk and $ Amts ft schools 
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SaxwSchsethyH the wooden roofing of tfi±= | titcrior lilltltc end 
o. tne t-yreJnti CCHtUry, and il often nrcirrs in the century foilowinci 
Sh™ fllEerralt wuh piers which hate little pillars n t the Kirncrs; 
pfilcnia Hjonnact ih# lowers of (he JacatV; lowers arc numermia and 
some eh lurches havdi 1 li-j choirs, cost and weai, 


HMesheim, church of S, Michael 
» .. fv Godard 

Brunsw-kfc Cilthrrlrnl 
QucdlinSjorg'i nhiiL'5 church 
HEdhcrsIndl, church of Our Lady {Fj & 224) 
k&scn, abbey church choir and cryp- 


Xl.-XIT. c r 
XII. c. 

tiyr-isisj 

XII. c. 
1005-iaS4 
rayp- 10^5 



Thu ffktniik Scfiarl was the mosiL flourishing, growing up, as ii did. 
in a district which attained to great political power and intellectual 
eminence ; iL devetepod Romanesque An to its fcllien eaLcni^ irt^ 
parting to it a (r,tndl and austere majesiy, Jn technique and form 
j! carried on the classical and Canolingraa [editions: rhe basilica 
and the concentric church wen; the two types it n fleeted. 

Churches of the basilica type, which were the first in Uermany to be 
vaulted throughout (in, the first half OF the twelfth century}, are fur- 
nishfld with numerous towers, and the number and variety of their 
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pans prodne-e an 
ad or tied wi th iilde 


effect $f great magnificence. Outside they are 
galleries ^3, a occasionally with rich omiimMilatEWL 


SpLrea, cathedral (Fig ik> t> 'td ^ iX ntbuSU 

Mains, cathedral 

Worms, cathedral (Fte. sf-a) 

Laa^ii near Andernnchf ftWfiey chiardl 1 


from loaoi icdr 
tt loBl-Ilff. 
,, iioo-uBt. 


Concentric riuxnV-t, fewer in numl.LT, are round or trefoil in shape, 
widi or without collateral wings. 


Of the first class :■— 

Cologne, 3. Mary of the Capital 
,, The IMy Apostles 

,, S. Martin Lho Great 


1045. 

second half of Xlt. g 


Of die scc&ild class; 

Cologne, S, George. 

1 Hoofed with intersecting vaults; a copy of the chunti til W*ttlay r 



Fiff. 3^5 — . Romanesque cnjntil *ith 
blllTH-edsed cube, HiUttrfnlni, 


Fig. —Rnmimeaif□« ca pitaJ with 

hCUlprujed pritamant, Qnedlinbiirg. 



j'i.g. a-27.— Durham CatiiEiJn.l. ClVnamutli.) 


Ervcn^s M. 


Tn England Ronsrt heirp3i3 .^,ri sprung sm filler the Conhdest emi ot 
she bLending of Nonnas nrcllhcciii nr, which was than ilurotli»«d, with 
the already enisling &Lrtpn p of Gftrman-Cflroli.ngiaw origin, find 
subsequently developed various lotas chniqcleriDlKa The eburclies 
arc of great length, imposing but simpfe, and the JtiajesEic lantern 
tower, which irises above the transept and is surmounted by a battle- 
merited terrace, supplies weight and dignity 1 some "have hell 
towers on CtLhcr side oi the facade and at each end or the transept ; 
Other* have a single one Above tits front ert trance. These thurthK 
end irt a T^CtlUlmilnr aMf uml nre huilt (IS If with ft viaw to vaulted 
tooling througraym, [Jimrgh the greater nujntttr only have it over 
tho side ojsLes. In the. fa^ndo is a great window. 

Durham Cathedral, one of the moat splendid and impressive 
of alE„ affords on instance, Ibough still in art early stnge f of the 
intersecting vault fbetween 1129 and it 33) supported Ity isolated 
ribs, a device which was later adopted or m Iwoovered hy Trench 
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^rL and w-is to form the tsSfcuthU feature of the so-called Gothic 
architecture. 


Durham, e=ri_=.tbc eh fi pel 
Winchester, cathedral, modiitrd 
Saint Albans, cathedral, mod ifloti 
Lincoln, cathedral 
Winchester, cathedral 
Ely, ciuchctirjil 

London, chapeF of Tower of London 
Hereford, cathedral (thick cylindrical juilhirs} 
TmrkoslMEry, abtey church 
Watcener, cubed ral 
Gloucester, tsuhedral 
Gtirllutn, cathedral {Fip, 227 ) 

NdCWlth, cathedral 
Peterborough, cathedral 
Roimey. abbey church (Pip. as 3 ) 


T07S 
1079-1093 
1077-1085 
ia 7 > 
io?£-ro()3 
loSo-f^s 
£- sofio 
XII. tr. 
XII. Pj 

10$^ 

ioflg 

IC93-11M 

logo 

Ttlj-iigg 

drat half of XTJ, c. 



Fre, ii 3 -—Chair nod transept oFibe Asjjey CiimncJi oi RoiPMy. 
(Andre Michel.) 
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Fifr Scu lpLu^= 5n the tyr-1 pan-jai of (lie dmirway oS Jhe ALbsy 
at Vine] ay. 


Sculpture: 

Romanesque sculpture begsn tn display its distinctive 
characteristics towards the close of the eleventh century 
and reached it* dill development In the beginrung of the 
twelfth, century. Sive in Provence it departed more and 
more from types of the antique, till there was no longer a 
Ltace of anything classical left m its style and only a few 
hereditary practices survived in the technique, as in the 
use of chisel and trepan ; practices no doubt learned from 
the numerous Lombard artists whn were still greatly in 
request especially on the Rhine and in several districts 
of France, on account of their skill in decorative sculpture 
as well as in masonry. 

The Byzantine style, on the contrary, everted a greater 
influence than in the preceding Caroling!an period ; it 3 s 
evident in every department of the representative and 
minor arts, in choice 01 subject, com posit] on, and types of 
the leading characters. We also find occasional imitation 
of Ssissamd motifs. This is easily explained by the 
increasing traffic of France and Germany in the East, 








mm 
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Pifp 23&—Th* R*WFI«UOn and Last J’sldjji.iiVt-jiL. CSUiitli of AaLun, 


the influx of countless oriental works, mainly flyaminc, 
by way of Genoa, and Venice, the pilgrimages to the Ensi, 
and lastly, the influence of the first Crusades. 

But more striking still was the emergence of the local 
style, the new style which we recognised for the first time 
in the Carol!rcgian miniatures and ivories. The typ« of 
the figures arc still crude enough, excessively stumpy, or 
excessively tall, weird and twisted, with a fixed and"grin¬ 
ning smile on their feces.* None the less, movement and 
gesture are studied from life with astonishing fidelity, and 
this style is above all remarkable for the extreme vivacity 
of the figures, in several of which we see an attempt 
towards representing the nude.' 8 

These characteristics come out most strongly In the 
composition and figures roughly imitated from Byzantine 
Art for instance in the representation of the Redeemer 
and the evangelistic symbols on the tympana of doorways. 

We can trace a gradual improvement throughout the 
twelfth century, especially in France, in the high reliefs on 
the tympans of V^elay (Fig. 229X Annin (Fig. 330), and 


1 We fi ud tht saai§ eh nmete defies ir, the prim h ive Chaldean und 
areltatc G leek rcnl ptures. 

1 The nxLraordi n;iry vital iLy of the new French and German nations 
in all the fra or their youth, is mirrored in their works, as had Ixjrn 
Che case amongst the E&eans, 
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Itoissirc, till at last we tome by grow degrees to those ou 
Llie facade of Chartres, 

Besides the 'represents- j'Cil Cm *- 

tioin of the Redeemer sur- 

rounded by tit eevange I i sli c 

Symbols we find I It : r.- -r /jftjT i -r : ' ■' 

the Last Judgment; the V Wmjwfc ' 

attitude and gestures of j&| 

the figures become gradu- , ■ 

ally leas t'iolent and con- " - 1 

toned ; tlteir features lose 

by de^es their barbaric 

and thetr strange grin ; OithMUsC 

the folds of the gnrmnnts 

which were al first channelled out in furrows, as in the 
Byzantine enamels and miniatures, gradually acquire 
relief and modelling, while still retainmg a conventional 
monotony and symmetry. The overcrowded and com- 
plicated composition becomes gradually aim pier and more 
intelligible- This is noticeable in the decoration of the 
doorways at Chartres (Figc 23t}, which even in its oldest 
parts ie an entity Cathie building, its doorways, however, 
being decorated in the Romanesque style. 

The type of capital is still u cube rounded off at the 
base (Fig, 525), but in the more sumptuous buildings, 
churches and cloisters, it was richly ornamented with 
designs of foliage, beasts and 
monsters (Fig. 23a), and final l y 
with sacred, profane or imaginary 
scenes. (Tine base is Attic, with 
leaves or tips of leaves to protect 
the corners-) 

When we reflect that the sub¬ 
ject must often represented over 
the dooiway is the LasE Judgment 
(including the journey' of the souls 
and the first tor meats of the 
damned}, and that, besides martyr- 
dams, the delations of the capitals 
consist almost entirely of monstrous 


Ftp, 137.—CApitaS In rbe 
Church rtf Ltj.nij'. lin'j:*- 
l.cirt?- (fillin'!*?.,) 
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and bomblc shapes, we 
shall recognise Stere as 
in the Komanesgue 
church the genius of the 
northern peoples, prone 
to gloomy ideas and 
sombre imaginings which 
the spirit or the age bad 
intensified, visiting men's 
minds with fears and 
dark presage of impend- 
n. x , ing calamity, 

Flft. 1(33, —■-POMW^V pf *. J JiRTQ -It 

vUii™. tcuMtHE.) Ornament was not yet 

studied from life Save for 
occasional leaves of shrubs conventionalised so as to appear 
a m ass of fol i age. 11 consists som eti mes of classical motives 
very freely handled, but most commonly of geometrical 
designs [broken lines, rhombi, checkers, etc.), of fanciful 
elements derived from the ornamentation of miniatures 
^amongst which the Irish must be included)! and Byzantine 

elements, copied from the 
gold workers art, from 
the Ivories and minia¬ 
tures, and above all from 
the embroideries (Figs, 

- 33 i = 34 . = n d 2 3 $)- Th[e 
bind of decoration was 
carried: out ott the fapades 
of churches [especially on 
the doorways and capi¬ 
tals) and outside the 
windows ; in the interior, 
on the capitals of the 
aisles and tTypL; also on 
the capitals and piers of 
the cloisters. 

The poreftes of the 
churches consist of _ a 
broad deep opening with 

F1(, n34 . -RorBimwcut *»tw iy at a . = em ' C ' T ar ch ’ 

PijKi. (Unirinet.) Within which a SUCC&3- 
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51 cm of concentric arches rest respectively on stnalE 
pillars. Immediately above the dnur itself ia a bore space 
known ns the lunette^ semicircular nliorc and bounded 
below by the architrave. The lunette mod architrave wpre 
decorated with sacred scenes in which the number rtf 
figures and accessories was rapidly augmented. lit time 
the doorposts and span of the arch were also adorned with 
figures of prophets, sainLs and apostles. 

Other smaller doorways were decorated with ornament 
only, sometimes copied from classical or Byzantine or even 
Syrian Art, arid attaining ton high degree of cscellence, as 
the doorway of S. La rate a L Avail Dll (t wel fill CCOlury), (Fi^f. 
=35)- 

The decoration of the windows, and still more oF the 
apses, is also noteworthy. It consists of concentric arches 
supported by pillars and tiprighEs, and ornamented with 
geometrical or Figured motives, which also recall the 
motives of Eastern woven stuffs, as n for instance, the 
twelfth century window in the apse of the church of Auluay. 



Fl£t in tile Church of Aulnay. p£Gw, , 'j'n-tt.l 
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(irj PrawcEl 


Fi'isvth Romam-sque also founded vari¬ 
ous schools of JciilpUltV, oach of which 
d e v*] o p a lL L n d it- i d u a L characteristic^ 
Their respective areas do not, however., 
always: correspond to Lhosc of the aichF 
teetural schools, ami their limits are leas 
rapidly defined. 


Vain schools :-- 


The ScAait t\f Aiverrtia arose towards 
the close or the eleventh century, and 
Mas already producing good work in the 
early twelfth century, hi nhlttt h feeling 
for n-lkf b strongly muirked, and an alto. 
Sfither new Spirit in the. fusion of Byzan¬ 
tine ;iad elassiealalenients. The tympana 
of the doorways contain sacred scencH. 
whilst the architraves and the capitals of the interior arc adorned with 
allegorical and mythological subjects. 


Tig 1 . 136 -'—CaTiitnlinNotrE 
Dll me du f*OrL aL Cl«r> 
rivoTif Fcmed. ftjuiri- 
nEt.) 


^samples arc to ho found at - 

Clermont, Notre Uame du Pert (Fig. ajfi} Nil, a 

In-Wre, Saint Paul, 

CcntfllH, 5 oi me l'cy. 

ThfiSrfflrf of Lasjpicdx attempted to infuse it sense of motion and 
dram.'trie .adieu into the figures and scenes, which often, as in the 
Grpok archaic seal ptnrc, degenerated into CKaggoration and affectation 
end LnLo the merely monstrous. 


Era. iisf'It'i :— 

Toulouse, Church orK. Serein ; sculptures on daorwny 

and in chair. " End of XI. c. 

MoEssac, fTiurch : on tympan of door, apocalypse 

vision of die Lost Judgment ' r early Xlf. c. 
Cloisters,. statues of apestles against the piers c. 1100-1140 
Beaulieu, Church. 

Cabors, Church: on tympan of north door, the Ascension 

end of XU. e. 
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The Sdiovt <>f Burgundy was the latest n.;ul Ilk most widuJy in- 
tlnemial, since El spn^d not only into oilier districts o£ ]■'ranee, Tint 
also into Germany and [tuly. Its centru was the ohbey of (Jlcsny, of 
whose church and monastery only a iciv ruins remain. 

The statuary or this school was inspired 1/y dm style of iliri 
Cnroiingiaii and Roma new no miniatures, InU il alLtinod to greater 
naturalism and freedom ilian the other French schools 3 diere is 
energy and life in the hgtirus,, and Lhc semes an- Likewise dramatic 
an d Tti33 of 1 ife r ! he foliage wh ielt often form* .in admimbii: sets ing Co 
thom (io the capitals and friezes, for instance), is studkai from Sifelml 
hm riven l to nidi sod in the fiomnmaqiKi manner. Ti'aosof ofiOottr, show 
thal the Burgund iao sculpture was polychromatic. 



Fig. iJj.—Thl lYlOI'-ifl of Febiti.Try. Fishes- and I'runiaj;. 
UciDTway at Vtislay. fHavarJ.] 


t Yielay, eiIjIkt ehunch, dedicated to S r }.Faty Mugdatenc; sculptures 
of doorway inside the narthes : oa the tympari of tlm cimlral door, 
the Athens! on *f Christ, and the JrieKi of the arch, the signs of the 
EodJdfi Sfld the labours of the earth, work belonging to ilia ye^r **32 
(Figs, isg nod 237J1 on Ihe capitals or the nave and side aisles, 
sculptures of a rather earlier date. 

A yftou, church of 3, Lnsare; on the lyin pan of the door, the 
Last Judgment, and oa the archi trare, the tSusturoctikm of the llmd. 

The Seuttr- Wart Sc&toA ^SaiJitsuge and MlOti) in the vaster scale 
of iss dcfiJratlon Already shows Line germ of the eyd*» wfdch were 10 
bear such spSendid fruit in the sculpture of lire Gothic period. 


Z&nfflt/fci .■— 

A ngojfllmt, CaLliedra]; the rue of the d acorn ti an; the t&itrllOf of 
Cod m the Last 1 udgment, scuipLures above and on either.side ol the 
doorway and above th.-e great central Window (Fig\ ci 1 ), 
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Fiff, trf-— Sculptcre «i 
daoraayaf Saint Trephine-. 
Ailti. 

Bx&r&ftfct , r — 


I N utre Danie la Grande: Lire 

whole facade is decorated with sculpture 
which liffcrds on cof the earliest examples 
of a book of illnstrntion&of the Old and 
NVw Testimfteolf 11■'i .1 ■, ji.jJ, 

The S.-AiW ,:/ Pn/rwitp r differs from 
the ntber1-reachschool.* of the Roman¬ 
esque period La the elassienl character 
of iLs sculpture, a natural consequence 
of (lie inlim-nce everted by the sculpture 
of the classical buildings oF which there 
wen; many remains Eh a district that 
bed floLirrjbed so remarkably nuder 
the Roinaps.t Rut though the statues, 
nnd has-relief*—Kir veil with figures or 
□raiments—the capitals, cornices, Cdr* 
bcls, etc,, of Provence In the Roman* 
ckjcic period, maintain a general 
character of dignity and classic beauty, 
the effect produced on us by the door¬ 
way* and eJoticeFS is op the whole one 
of heaviness and clumsiness. 


Saint Gillcs du Grind, Church ; doorways in the facade 

middle of XII. c 

Aix, ’Cathedral: doorway Of fncade and dossiers early XI I. c. 

Arles, Church of Saint Tro ph I me: doorway [Figs. 237 bis 

and ai£j| end of XII. beginning of X III. c. 
Cloisters of Saint Tropbime (Fig, *17) 1150-11 So 

Avignon, Church of S. Gabriel: donruay, rcsiomllon of the 

front of a classic temple KIL c. 


{&) GttHAtAtflf, 

Jn Germany the first original [features of Romanesque plastic- art 
appear in the works In bronze of the eleventh ceti («ry prod need by the 
school of Hildcslieim in Saxony. Chief among these art the bronze 
doorsof thocuthedral oF 1-i ildcsbi.i m containing the sloj y of Lise Creation, 
Faiij and Redemption ofMnn, and the: bronze pillar donehy eom mand 
of Rishojs Remand. also preserved In the cathedral, covered with bas- 
relief* Of (he Life Of Christ arranged in a spiral, in imitation of (he 
TrOjau Pillar, Th* figures in these two works arc still primitive but 
extraordinarily full &f life mtti remarkable for originality of invention. 

The sculptures 5ja high relief in the Extern stain roek in the 
TaLiLoburgerwatd neoif Horn lifting to the beginning of (he twelfth 

1 The RomOnS calJsd th is JStOtf ftCS, The Province^ par ejreellejjc* a 
□ante whidl it Still keeps, 
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rentury ; they represeat the depndtinn. FromtbeGroSfi, ruddy i^r^Liis, 
but with imiijh pn.sE.ion in the gtis-iurn^, 

Tfic sculptures of the yctim Mlnwii^ *haw a k^lLiliI atKina- in 
farm owmglo (Be imitation of minor works of Py'seantim: Ai t uhii-b 
were Always more widely diffused in Gumiany,! and stTI L iiinrc to the 
infliwocc or French fcrmwuiesritm sculpture (n» i n the rfiureh of 
WediaelbuTB). Put Ibe thirteenth c^itnry scnMpn: in the f^ui'niiin 
Enaiui QcstmrcliLiTdifia rtlpttrfy shows signs or Sbetransshinn towtudattc 
GothK scyift, nnci the influence Of Freuds stailEUnre, which at that time 
tiii.d 00 til [deled us apprenticeship in the new Mvlc and wa'f already 
^rending beyond tin; [murKLufes of Fninci?,' Irecame iii[[ more 
ftiffrhtd. The evolution took pfcaee without l-j-.l-IiliLI ng the chnriLt:(eristic 
filatures oF Got titan REHnancsqne r the Observation of nature:, (he 
interpretation of form, lively realism, oriuinality of L^nrcsunn (Fit?. 
^33 anti 33^;, aEid a fueling for n10nmnenl.1l vALiice. 



Fjg, ajB.—Wnrlh side dgw of Cathedral, Bimberf, tSeemann,} 


; The ntfmfigc of Otho (altErvrurt35 the EmperOr Oth 0 II, J with a 
G reek p: Jnccss in 973 gave a pourerM Eiimoiiie Lo die artists imported 
b'Om Constantinople. 1 
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Exit mpit !;— 


ffffdts&eim: CVuhirirM: kemM reliefs Gd door 1015 

it „ Brortie pillar Of ftisihop Bernard iota 

A ni’tta fm.■ Cathedral; hroU** doors c. iq 6 g 

Hwtt {Ujipe DctnrcOJd); deposition from the Cross {an high. 

relief On, Lho Eiicrnstein rack) S 56 15 

Baste, Minster; stone sscul prim's of Else aposties iti high relief r. iron 
^ tfdsfuaeh, Cliyrch : decoration oF door hegi lining of XII I. c. 

W&&mI&Krg y (Saxony)] Church ; Jeans nr unified beLufeenlh* 
Marionnttand S. John: colossal figures in wood 

first part olXll, c. 

.. Stone sculptures on the pnlpil and altar 

first half of XI [I- n. 


A r i2wiw0ai3f{5axony)i Cathedral: Christ cruei(icd> between thft 
Madonna and S, John ; life sice coloured sEntOeS 
at entrance io choir XIIL c, 

jl Jagd&urg: Market-place: equcstnnn statue of 0 the-1., v. i Lh 
two allegorical figures of women, Pile o-O either 
side. 

Bamberg: Cathedral; sculpture? on [ha north side porch 

(Fig, 33E) c, middle of XI 3 1- o. 

AposLlcs and Pro pliers in high relief on the Walls of 
the east choir, 

Fniburg [Since fly) 1 Cathedral; tire Golden Cat*: Adoration 
of Magi in high relief Enth* lunette, and statues 
Up the sides Of the aroli XI ll, c, 

Hiidisheim : t.arhcdral 5 I'cni. 

tl Church ofS. Mlfitiafil : bas-reliefs XlEI. c. 



Fig. rjp,—Cs^iital Tf.ilb CEruiLir hi tilt Cathedral at MflilS*- Xlfth center?, 
[WonnwTP-) 
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[-1^. jmci,— p*in 1 Lnc im the Atrium of iht Church cJS. Savin. 
(Al hlbllrlj 


Painting. 


Romanesque painting or fresco 35 known to u 5 on ly tti a 
few fragments of wa!l decoration, whose acandty h dye 
less to the wear and tear of time than to the fad that this 
art had neither opportunity nor incentive to develop in 
churches to whose interior m little tight could penetrate. 

The m&sL important remaining frescoes in the church of 
Saint Savin in Poitou and in the church of 5 . George 
Obeixell on the island of Reichenau on Lake Constance, 
show that Romanesque painting was a development of 
Carolingian painting. Dr. One side continuing to borrow 
directly from Byaantlne models, whilst on the other it 
increasingly emphasised the northern tendency to 
naturalism, vigorous movement, and spontaneity; the 
figure of the Madonna. {Fig. 2+0J in one of the frescoes 
of Saint Savin , 3 is singularly frtsli and original in her 
attitude and the expression of her face. 


1 The frescoes nf Saint Suvir, belong to lire close of Lhn eleventh 
century, and cover the whole trS the interior i 
In the nauhert, On the ground flow, the Judgment, scenes 


P 
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In France, at thie phriutl, thtre were already paintings 
on glass, at rather, panes of coloured glass represen ling 
figures and sacred subjects. The oldest specimens—in 
the cathedral of Saint Denis near Paris—go back tn 1140 
1144. Then: seems tn have been it real school of colon red 
glass here., which supplied the glass of the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Mams, Anger, and Poitiers, all of Lhe. twelfth 
century, and that of the same period in York Minster. 
The characteristic and essential features ofthiii decorative 
act are already well defined ■ especially remarkable is the 
clearness of the composition and the simplicity of its 
constituent parts. 

In Germany, on the contrary, we find early specimens 
of panel painting for the aitar; the frontal now 
in the Munster mnwcuri, and the triptych in the Berlin 
museum, both of the twelfth century, but still further 
imitations of Byzantine models. 

Miniature painting made great progress in Germany 
under the Otlios ; a few pages in the manuscripts of this 
period, like that in the Chantilly museum, in which the 
emperor is represented an his throne (Fig. 241}, are res] 
pictures. Tlte H&rtus ttelieinrum of the Abbess Erra of 
the coo vent of Odil Lemberg in Alsace was, alas, destroyed at 
Strassburg in. 1870 \ it was an illustrated encyclopedia, 
completed in 1175-, we have now to content ourselveg 
with reproductions from the original. 

In England* the Anglo-Saxon school also developed 
national characteristics : its chief work was the Winchester 
Benedict!anal, painted far St Aetlrelwold, now in the library 
of the Duke of Devonshire at Chacswarth (end of tenth 
century), 

from the Apocalypse and. the Zodiac; above, scenes, front the 
Apocalypse. 

On the vaUlt of the cave, the story of the Creation of the world 
to the time of Moses. 

On the pendentjves of the arches, figures of prophets. 

On the pillars, sham marble ornamentation. 

In the choir, the Redeemer between the evangelistic symbols. 

In the side chapels, saints, prophets, and angels. 

In the crypt, scenes from the martyrdom of S. Savin andS. Cyprian. 

The prevalent colouring is brownish red. yellow ochre, white and 

grayish green; blue ii Lesa common. 
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F^S--iJ-l'—CJttDjIu eirhjftned titEwecn the Iout naejoni 

w iruBtuie 5 h [' r i« Rcgistmm. Grta&rii ae ChintlSIv. 

{A. MlcbrL) f 

Examples nf RoncinEiesque Lpura! paintings. 

FSJtNCK. 

X. .S'dj'itf (VictinR-PditoTi) in (he church, frescoes of end of XL c, 
Potturs, ia |h<.* Baptistery, the Ascension, fresco of beginning ot 

XII. e. 

MantwHtnllea (Vienna) in Metre Ifrmc. the mystic mniriisRC 

of S. Caitnjritw, beginning of XII I. e. 

ftfwf-icif c (Loiret Cher} t church ol Skitu GLllcs, l>gtin> e>i Christ 
rn glory. 

Ckepptlk dv Ugrt (Indr-cs ct Loire}, n Lories of the Marianne. 

XII, e. 

Vtc [Jkrrj}, little* ^burch. scenes from Christ's, life XII. c, 

Arks, Saint TropMijte, frescoes in the Cbaptor-Jjjeiist 

GtHMAtiV. 

RfUhtnau (Liftkis CooslariceL CftUrth of £. Geoqps 11 


Obericll, cycle of frescoes XI, c, 

StftwQtt Rhzf.yipmfi Lcif/rr Church XIF. c. 

jL W.fi.4/ SltJtn, Convent Church XII. c. 

HrittsswkK CdihislrnE, beginning of Xlll, c. 

Cotigm; Y Chapel of S, George, beginning of XIII. c. 
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Minor or Industrial Arts. 


During the Romanesque period there was an increase 
of luxury in churches, monasteries courts, and feudal 
castles, an accumulation of treasure, sacred and profane 
furniture, and articles of value both useful and merely 
ornamental, The superiority of Eastern, goods, chiefly 
llyzuitine.and the Dr^e supply of them owing to increased 
facilities of importation, did not interfere with local 
production, since artists did not coniine themselves to 
imitating such models, but went on developing the native 
Romanesque style. In this branch of art also Germany 
and France took the lead, 

Tt was about this lime that many of the essential types 
began to take definite shape, such as reliquaries (some 
already in the form of a church), candlesticks, thuribles, 
caskets and incense-boats, pastoral staffs,' water-bowls, 
reading-desks, etc, 1 

In the field of bronze-founding there was already a 
nourishing school of artists at Dinarit (Belgium). 

In goldsmiths 1, work the German schools were producing 
magnificent altar panels and book-covers made of thin 
raised plates of silver or gold ornamented with enamel. 
There were two great schools of enamel, a German one 
on the Rhine, with Cologne for its centre* and a French 
one with its centre at Limoges: these enamels were 
originally copied from the Byzantine inlaid enamels but 
were transformed into the translucent enamels which the 
French call champlevi.t\ Limoges was especially famous 
for works of this hind in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In the art of embroidery we have the celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry belonging to the twelfth century, on which is 
represented the conquest of England, 


I After the twelfth century the Saviour's feet on tfte Ctudfixes 
are no longer nailed aejmmaLy, hui one over' Lhe other. 


/ 
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Example*; — 

The altar frontal given by the EmjKbQf Henry I ]. to Lhe emthedml 
il Buslc, now Ln the museum sit Gluey. Early Jl], t- 

Thc .iJLir fr&btra] lx longing to the abbey of Kloskrneulsu 1 g, near 
Vienna, a work erf the Master Nkrolns of Verdun. now in lb e museum 
At Ctuny. iiSo. 

The portable alLarof CotUJiies, in porpbjTy and guillostiM silver. 
End orXIl. c. 

The great wflter-howl belonging to the abbey of Saint liknis, in 
the shape of an en^k (an antique porphyry vase in whiefi additions 
have bran nrnde in silver gilt), now in the Louvre. XIE, o 

The evangel ary caver of S, Kmmcf ano, made oF thin raised plates 
of gold, representing the Saviour iriuniptinnl und several of his 
rtllracfeS : In iba library of Monaco, Bfliianii, Xtl,c, 

Tha manorial tablet, representing Count Ceoffrey I lantfigsnet, 
preserved at Lt Maos, in France. an enamel work of the Limoges 
sehoob 1151-1160, 

Another enamel (abler pf T-ituOgf-s representing faint Nicolas of 
Bari crowning King Roger; Bari, church of S. Nicolas, nj^rr^. 

A tablet in Limoges enamel, representing Chriwt tnltmiKd 
between the Evangelistic symbols : Pang, Cluny museum. XII. c. 

Sarcophagus-reliquary. in the shape of a church, containing the 
rdiy of 1 he Saints of the Theban legion, eousisLiug cl engraved and 
enamelled copper-p latfcs; church of Ambasac in Hauce-\ r Lenne, 
France. End of XI I, c r 

The baptismal foot of the church QfS. Bartholomew At LUKidl, 
cast by Lambert Patras of UltiatJl in U 14 , utnAnmlitd with live 
bas-reliefs of New Testament scenes, and supported by animal 

The Ekiyeux tapestry, XI I. c. 


CONCLUfiEQN OF RO MANEiiQtlE ART NtlLtTH OF 
TJIE ALRS 

Whereas Carol’fljj'ia.n Art wan only the first indication 
of an awakercing 5 m Rotnanesqne Art the new nations 
north tiF the Alps had already found a concrete form of 
expression, It is therefore of the utmost stgniticanoej 
inasmuch as it laid the organic foundations of the 
medieval style of architecture north of the Alps and 
indicated the direction in which the plastic and so-called 
minor arts were to move, besides which it had a share tn 
forming the national art, of Italy, particularly in certain 
districts. 
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Romanesque Art north of the Alps ctented the true type 
of the vaulted church* which, though still clumsy and heavy, 
was yet capable of producing an effect of power and im¬ 
pressive grandeur, like the Doric temples of archaic Greek 
Art- The types of monastery and palace created by it re- 
appear in a modified form not only an the Gothic penod but 
also in the Italian monasteries and communal palaces. In 
seuipLure, the northern gifts of naturalism and vivacity 
appear in the treatment of the figures, and both in sculpture 
and painting* in the scones of the Passion and Crucifixion 
of Christ and the martyrdoms of saints* it gave expression 
to certain dark and gloomy imaginings also peculiar to the 
northern mind. 


CHAPTER III- 


GOTHIC ART JiORTH OF THE ALPS. 


The evolution of Gothic from Romanesque Art was accom¬ 
plished by so gradual and reasoned a' process as to be 
almost Imperceptible. There ss nevertheless an immense 
difference between these two styles when each was at the 
height of its development, each clearly being the outcome 
of two strongly contrasting periods in the life history of the 
new nations north of the Alps. 

Gothic Art had iLs rise in France in the twelfth century ; 
in the folic wing century* during the reign of Philippe 
Auguste and Saint Louis, when France was at the height of 
her prosperity* it also reached its height ; T in the fourteenth 
century it continued to flourish, hut towards tile close of 
the fifteenth it began to decline, and suffered a gradual 
eclipse. It was then that the Italian Art of the Renaissance 


i It wftl during the four reigns of Louii the Eat, Louis the Young, 
Philippe Auguste. end Saint Louis dial the foundations of political 
and cme unity were laid Ln Eranee, and that the French nation at¬ 
tained the height of its cullurt ; students Hoiked to Fans front all 
parts, Dante being among tUeftrsc. 


Louis VI,, the tat 
Louis VIL, the YdUtiff 
Phillips II., Auguste . 
Lflnis VIIL, ihv Lion . 
i/OLiis IX., the Saint . 
Philippe 111., the Hold 
Philippe IV. r the t'ldr. 


no 9 "aig? 
1 137- J130 

ii6o.iaa3 

13.^3.1226 

InaS-iayo 

1270-1083 

1285-1314 
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was brought into France by enthusiastic Icings and, noble¬ 
men on iheir return from the wars in Italy. 

D string its whole glorious progress, French Gothic Art 
continued to spread through the whole of Europe, 
and even into Palestine, Antioqh, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Greece. 

This Art f most inappropriately termed Gothic—more pro. 
perlv called Qgivcrf Art —was a genuinely national product 
of France, the most splendid expression of its mediaeval 
civilisation, answering to the needs of all classes of socieLy, 
ecclesiastical and monastic, feudal and popular. It built 
churches, monasteries, aud castles, municipal palaces, 
mansions, and houses, and ail the buddings were orna¬ 
mented and furnished by it in a single homogeneous style, 
readily adapting itself to the particular requirements of 
religious aud profane buildings, and assuming distinct 
features in each. But it is in the cathedral that Gothic 
realised itself most completely, and aLLained the highest 
degree of beauty. 



Fi g. i+jV-^FneiO JHI<1 '*nterspu p .it Coi die Cathedral rtf" Never!;, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

(a) The Gothic Caijiidrah 

The defect of the Romanesque church impeded the 
builders co search for some method of construction which, ■ 
without sacrifice of strength and stability, 
should yet yield better Lighted and more 
gracefully proportioned churches. The 
psrts destined to resist the thrust oF the 
vaults increased in number and import¬ 
ance. The Substitution of ribs for groin¬ 
ing in the intersecting vaults was already 
a great step in advance , 1 and now the 
problem was finals v sotved by the coil' 
stiuction of isolated ribs (Fig. 244). ^y 
this means the roofing no lunger formed 
an integral part of fnc vaults, hut consti¬ 
tuted independent arches, called ogival? 
designed simply as a support to the vaults 
themselves. When the pri n cipJe was on cc 
established of making the four divisions 
of each vault rest in this way on diagonal arches, the 
.segments themselves became thinner and less weighty. 
As an immediate consequence, the groups of pier* were 



Fia. J+ 4 . — Ojjlv.iL 
Lnitrse-clinf 

fG. CbUgnJJ.} 



Fip. *<$*—Arches al an nuuLe 
B, normal: k; kfiCSt E C, troid (iDsninff. 


1 This seems eo hnve teen first acctunpLisbrd in EnglJitKl- 
5 These arches were called from awtf?rt\ thdr lunmi cm Lieing to 

augment tils support of the vnults. 
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Fal-flt process In the GotUEc biriJdilUj. 
SfiCliori afLaoti CitEiedrn.1, 
ySe ernmnO 


Fig. 24H. 

F*rtB of tiic perfected fanthLfi 

Ij'jildipjj, 


Exterior j 
a, a, buUrauit, 
i'- Vl'l'l'-”'*- 
c, Hyilijr buttreESSh- 


Interior r 
it, trif-priHin, 
e \ e, IntctseclJnH vsmJja, 


i- [rtft^iiijdi'na.l arch. 

Sl tr a uni verse meti¬ 
s' o£jval or di.R£QU&l arches. 
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able to be carried up to a much greater height* thus 
increasing the height of the whole building (Figs. 24 ft, 
H 7 f 24S). 

To secure greater height* the ponied arch was adopted 
as having a higher thrust than the round arch. The 
Gothic character of a budding does not, however, depend 
on the use of such an arch, but on the use of independent 
ribs to support the intersecting vaults, and the consequent 
development of the piers and of the whole structure as 
shown above. 

The pointed arch had been in use since the remotest 
antiquity, but only in rare instances : it was adopted by 
the Persian Sassauids, and later by tile Arabs. In Gothic 
architecture its character varies according to the opening 
(fig. 345}, 

Meanwhile the Romanesque buttresses on the extenor, 
which corresponded to the line of piers within, were made 
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jlWM 
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higher and stronger, consisting 
of blocks of masonry, each one 
slightly nammer than the last] 
from tfoese, arches rose to prop 
up the nave, the side aisles, and 
(at the west end) the apse {Figs, 
246 , =47: 

The steeples, which had con¬ 
tinued to increase in volume 
and height, now became giant 
pyramids, reinforcing the build¬ 
ing in the front, on either side, 
and at the end. 

When these provisions had 
been made it became possible 
to diminish the thickness of 
the walls ; whilst, in proportion 
as they grew thinner, they ad¬ 
mitted of larger openings, so 
that we find vast spaces filled 
by rose windows and others, 
snd by broad, deep doorways 
The galleries of the side 
aisles (Fig. no), no longer be¬ 
ing necessary, were abolished, 
though a row of arches still 
remained opening on the nave 
and known as the trifarium 
{claire-vote)! 

Finally, all the elements 
which served to support the 
building were banished to the exterior, leaving one vast 
uninterrupted space within, so that the Gothic cathedral 
became a colossal carcase of stone. 

But this impression of a mastndoti carcase on the 





Fig. iiO —IMaji of Gothic 
cathedral. 


] The scope of this volume does not admit of our catering into 
furLhcr deUils; but we must point nut in passing dint Gothic Art, 
i:b ihe cwFse oF its evolution, availed itself of various elements 0: 
Byzantine, Arab, and even of Sassapid Persian Art, 
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exterior was soon lost beneath the decoration of 
scuipLiired figures and ornament and, at certain points, of 
colouring. 1 Further, the flood of dazzling light which 
poured into the building through all the great windows 
was tempered by great 
panes of coloured glass, 
and sometimes by colour¬ 
ing on the vaults, picr^, 
and arches, especially in 
the chapels. 

Let us now pass to a 
brief survey of the Cathie 
cathedral [Fig, 250). 

The facade was prac¬ 
tically absorbed and. 
merged in tile vast Cam¬ 
paniles which hounded 
it on either side. In the 
lower part of It, at the top 
of a long flight of steps, 
arc three doorways with 
broad and deep open¬ 
ings ; above them runs 
the loggia or so-called 
Rings' guUery^ from the 
statue^ of kings ranked 
between each pillar. 

Above the gallery, the 
campaniLes — broken up ^ 

into a number of per¬ 
forated turrets, consist¬ 
ing of clusters of little pillars, and perforated ^ in 
their more solid mass by the windows of the various 
Storeys—rise solitary, narrowing and sharpening to a 


1 In spite at every device, the effect produced by the arches of the 
buttresses round the apses is that d a carcass: they seem like llie 
ribs ot a huge whale; such at Usist is the. impression a; thcciLBrcnr of 
the west end of Notre lDaine as Seen from the apse. 
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jlPehe. 1 Then the facade 
becomes narrower—dis- 
appears into the immense 
rose window, arid termin¬ 
ates in a triangular point 
“sometimes hidden by 
more galleries. 

The sides seem like 
the boon diries of a Forest, 
with the numberless piers 
rij. * si*w uf« ntb«d t 4 or pyramid a] buttresses, 

{Nul™ Dame, Paris). (Phot. HujrdtiiO a[K f thfi ardTC5 rising 

abruptly From them like 
thick trunks from among gnarled boughs. Above it all 
rises the long, steep, slanting roo^ covered with sheets of 
lead, and its ridge adorned, throughout its whole length, 
by another rtdge of perforated iron—interrupted flbovc the 
transept by a slim, pointed spire, known as a.jllchc. 

Almost midway on either side project the two ends of 
the transept, which, in a Gothic building, intersects the 
church much lower down (Fig. 351]. Each of these pro¬ 
jections forms another impressive facade with campaniles, 
doorways, rose-windows, etc,, and is no less richly decorated 



than the main facade- 

Towards the end, the side walls pass imperceptibly into 
the curve oF tlit apse, from which again radiate chapels 
(Fig. 249), which seem almost like a group of miniature 
churches clustering round the west end rmder the wing of 
the mighty apse, which stands, like the side wells, amidst 
a forest of buttresses and immense flying buttresses. 

We have already noted that this vast pyramidal mass of 
stone is veiled by its sculptured decoration, innumerable 
little pillars, niches, tabernacles with corbels aud canopies 
ornamented all over, psunacles, gargoyles, spires, and 
turrets. But it Is in trie facades that we find, the most 


] E.rtrrroely few of the campaniles were carded to completion like 
that of Cbnrires, with tkeit pyramid rising 10 & point; the greater 
number remaiiwd in.comptete, or lost ilieir em^n in a Are, so thrat they 
have a. flat, temoe-llke iopv 
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splendid display of ^ states and bat reliefs. The 
main facade is natumlEy the richest: it hss sometimes no 
less than five porches^ entirely covered and lined with 
sculptures which was for the most part coloured or dlded ] 
(Fig- 252^ and forming a whole of extraordinary beauty, 
replete with imagination. We may note in passing the 
difference between this wealth of decoration and that of the 
Indian temples ; in the Gothic cathedrals far from being an 
inextricable jungle Gfluxurious vegetations it is distributed 
according to a wonderfully clear and ordered plan. 

The interior of a Gothic cathedral produces on the 
spectator an impression of overwhelming force: his spirit 
is exalted by the vast space and extraordinary heigh t, s 
while the subdued light tbrough the painted windows impels 
contemplative devotion. 



Fij, aj-S.—Porehta of Arnien.' Cither!™]. 
[.Phot. Keunltin, J 


1 To-day the traces of colour end gilding nrti Ix'st seen in the re¬ 
cesses of the porch, whera the effects of tho weather have been slower 
to peraetntiev 

s For sample, Chartres Cathedral in its whole extent inrasur^s 5300 
soitare meures; ilie hresulth ofthe central nave is 16 metres, .md its 
bright from pavement to vaulting 36.55; that or the sido aisli^i is 
13 metres. 
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Whether the church consist of one, three* or five aisles, 
with the addition of chapels, jLs roof seems to hang above 
it as by miracle* sometimes painted blue like the sky and 
studded with golden stars. The outer walls of the side 
aisles and of the apse are reduced to a minimum by the 
vast windows; the upper surface of the wails above the 
arches of the nave is also perforated throughout by the 
iriforium and the windows above it. 

The arches of the aisles, doors, and windows are usually 
pointed* with a view to attaining greater height. 

The pillars* which, besides bearing the roof of all the 
aisles and the upper wall of the nave, also serve to divide 
the aisles, arc of two kinds, cylindrical or clustered 
shafts, the latter being the most common. In some 
cathedrals both types are employed, and in this case the 
cyl indrical supports are con fined to the apse- The clustered 
shafts consist of as many pillars as there are longitudinal, 
transverse, and ogival arches ] the capiLal no longer serves 
any purpose* but remains merely as a band of ornament 

winding in and aut with 



F|g. 25 j-^lDiciior of Rli'iijiu Catlicdrnt, 
(Fririi’n fjhoL&.J 


the curve of the group. 

The breadth of the nave 
is about double that of 
the side aisles, and is 
divided into rectangular 
spaces equal in number 
to those of the side aisles, 
which are square in shajse. 

The side aisles are 
carried do beyond the 
transept so as to form 
an ambulatory round the 
presbytery. In the ma¬ 
jority of convent churches 
this is divided by a high 
partition (called by the 
French by the Ger¬ 
mans Letintrwand'h and 
forms a long choir lined 
all round with stalls, and 
with an aliar at the end. 
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The stalls are carved with Gothic figures and ornaments, 
ftort the altar—which is tonipiratively jEi^LyriihciLint—iis 
in the same style, Tht outer wall of the choir, which 
forms the inner wall of the first side aislea, ts udorutd 
with sculpture and with tombs. The outer wall of the 
ambulatory or apse Is in many cathedrals broken by 
^dialing chapels (Fig. 249), 

The cathedrals most famous for stiic, majesty, And artistic beamy, 
architecture, soil ptum, and painted glass, are those of Paris (Marie 
Dfurae}, Amitrti. PAcj^ir„ Beauvais, nod Chartres, nnd amongst there 
we must mention Ihe Samte 
Chapetle m Faris , 1 2 The sine 
of the cathedrals, and the 
overwhelming al lundanco of 
sculpture, and coloured glass, 
caused (heir budding and d<> 
csraLlun to -cstend over a v*r y 
long period, sometimes even 
oeutur.es.- Few indeed—at 
most one or two-—ever reached 
completion. Further, as the 
style went os developing all 
this white, two only, Amiens 


1 All the fifieil creations of 
Goth ic Art are en the so-called 
Isle dc France, wuh Paris for 
centric. 

2 Chartres Cathedral, of 

which the original facade 

{1140- a t^cj Still remains, was 
otherwise huiH entirely afresh 
after tlie fire of 1134 j it was 
consecrated in ia6o, hut tht? 
rn'igni ficcnt sculpture of the 
side porches was not com¬ 
pleted till tbs fourteenth 

oculm-y; chapels were added 
during the- fourteenth and: 

fifteenth centuries, and in the 
sixteenth the spire of the left 
campanile and Lhc enclosure 
round ihe choir, which was not 
finished, till Lhe seventeenth Fig. 254,—Interior of Amkns Ci iliudral. 

century.. StnaLli tide aisle. (Gipmc.J 
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=*?,'. Hltig iyc find tfia Oochca 

religion?, htdWjnr ] n j ifs 
cfiaritcttir, with its imflliciaiu 
^ind its nttrve[ of light f roni 

((tuned-glass whitlow^. The 
arcnitettural skeleton (tit high 
j : ' :l ,;; - L . the pcriplicry, t i u _v 
teTed shafts, diagcisal m-chea 
slid vsluIisj is rodtterd io a 
mmimam and is Midden by 
™. ttWiiW and gilding. 

Anc when the |-ji>s of ihe 
iwomthur sunshine in Jbroutftj 
the seamed Masa, nnd the 
whole chapel u hik'd with nn 
atmosphere of gold dust 
J"irbji, lopai, and runcibyst, ,[ 

Swma Jtke same creation of 
the phanLasy, a vision of 
thtriidLse i 

Ptriodi of Style in 
French Gothic Architcc- 
lurt .—The architectural 
and decorative style oF the French 
exhibits Four phases of 
development. 

1 The primitive f triad, 
trom the second quarter 
of the twelfth century to 
a - 1 *™t 11 jo , 1 Tile chief 
constituents of the style 
were fixed : intersecting 
Ogival vaults (f.e with in¬ 
dependent ogival arches), 
piers and arches on the 
exterior, or flying but¬ 
tresses, pillars, and mas¬ 
sive cylindrical supports, 
habitually peinied izrchij f 
larger apertures through¬ 
out, and a corresponding 
diminution in the thick¬ 
ness of wnd2$ and pillars. 


F J E' Amiena Cn;tit[fnl, 
Nentrttin.) 


(FIwl 


Gothic cathedrals 


fig. CJiamfttCitlifcdja]. 
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The buildiEigs become 
much higher j the decora¬ 
tion is still of a sober 
character. 


Example !:— 

Noycn Cathedral, beffun 

in 1131 

Abbey Church nf £, Denis, 
near Paris (the 
choir) 113.7-1145 

&. Stephen s Cfoortria at 

Sens, begun in 1140 

Fig. sja.—Th* SsLinc: Ghapelle. T.-^lOla Calh&drlU, begun H&? 

Upffer (li»r, lift skit. Cathedral of Sr Leu. 

„ Saul I*. 

Cathedra! of Notre Dnme ((he choir), begun in (Ftps. 251, 235) 1160 
Soissuns (south tmsiwjjjt on Ly] began in 1176 


IL The period of larieet Gothic, from about 1190-] 240. 
The pointed arches are narrow or lance-shaped, Li he those 
of the Arabs {Fig. 245 A); the flying buttresses are 
paired ; the bays of the nave are rectangular, and those 
of the side Aisles square. 

Tire galleries of the side 
aisles disappear altogether ; 
only the triforium remains, 
with a low-pitclied roof. 

The windows are still 
larger, and broken up by 
little piers, arches, minia¬ 
ture rose windows, etc. 

The rose window of the 
facades takes definite 
shape. The arches attain 
a yet greater height, like¬ 
wise the central nave. 

Sculptured figures and 
ornaments are carried out 

witli lavish beauty, but Gnsuad fto-ar. 









m 
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fiS 3£TPW ™ the whole estcrior as wdL 

IV 9 EL ' “*«!« valuc and importance. 

^ Cfitiiccirifs, thus perfected m trace unc! tleliracv of 

proportion, list to an immense h^hf C ,cacy " 



■Kja 1 - lTit Ssinte ChSpdJt. Ujjgstr fl«jr. 


ExuinftiS ;— 

CAthftdra] * 53 )d k'gun mw in 

TnoqfCS 
Kllcmns 


Soiseoni 
A u Berra 
A! ant 
Am fen£ 


tiL'SLin in 

=$ 3 . tsctyiiii m 


114 ^ 

laofl 

iaoB 

lau 

t «3 

Iilfi 

TCI/ 


7 ^ 2 5 ?p ^V r a ^ lET *1* destruclitwi of 

ci - n tnff'OfijjiZL'il NtiJtfjnjr Wjee bariifl wfrgin \n nm* 

0^™ 5 = „ ii^rdKCmctionofoTi^ml.^iSiT SJ 

IJ T’ The fariod of ntdivting Gothic, from about 1240. 
135°* A senes of chapels radiate from Use cathedral ause 
I he arch] lecture reaches the at most possible degree of iighi- 

1 Lflder Lnui.s Vll. l0 3$<ic 26 metres: Unrfcr Philippa lu^us-ieio 
[ ^“ L1V4 “ ,pr ™ w 43 aicLres. So ion J£ camSSfeS 

iEa^tssss;”^ ,i= ,iicrjrK ' th ° sc * f ^ 

ma^bnMrfinjr pF Etattihiii Cathedral. which wtu undertake* J rt 
w^ntT/rM « U5Ua flLmi ^ choir < whictl wai «■» 1 'n 1*72. It 

Mis IWl tilt UetWCHQ I^go fill 11 1 537 (bit the tmipfpt ! W l£i 0( M«L 
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Fig. aSi,.—jtnt>ertqr tfN. transept Tn Aci!i.'n?; Cathedra.!. 
(Finn. Neiirdtlil-) 


ness, In order to secure this the walls are reduced to ibe 
minimum, and the windows are framed only by a slender 
skeleton, capable nevertheless of immense resistance ; the 
piers are mere clusters of thin pillars, and the capitals ate 
almost uon-ciristent; the triforium in its turn disappears, its 
place being usurped by Hie windows of the central nave. 
The outer pliers are made yet stronger, the arches appear¬ 
ing sometimes quadrupled, sometimes single, but always of 
vast bulk. 

In several of the cathedrals the chapel beyond the ape 
is so large as CO be almost a church. During this period 
the porches are covered with magnificent statues and 
ornament, which now extend to the whole facade. 


JlxoS vpla. — 

The Sainte Ghapcllc (figs, a^g, a&o, 361) i316-(370 

Baymix Cut bed ml (the choir) T33 r 

Eweux r , begun Ln (*73 

Chapels of thf apse in Notre Dp-uu;. 

Abbey Church ofS. Benin at Dijon, begun. iUuny in 12S0 
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Abbey Church of Notre Dame m Dijon 
n S, PJiiEiLscrt „ 

,, 3. Nrusiin: n.t tmreassonne; 

„ H-Urbin at Tmyra. 

porchtsof Lhl ' fai ? adfi and Btcie walls of Rfcims 
Tbc transept porches of Clkartres CaLhedrnl 


1310-1320 



¥ig. 353.—I^rt sidt pjTcbEn Df RImEiHs Cithedrsl. 

IV. The period of Flamboyant Gothic dales from the 
mi dd£e of thtfeurtceiuh century, lasts th roughout the fi fteetuh 
aud till the beginning of the fifteenth century. This style 
falU mto exaggeration both in the architectural liberties it 
permits itself and in its sculptured decoration ; it strives 
after recondite undulations nf line, and capricious wayward 
curves in the ornamentation, which sometimes resembles 
the writhing 1 spirts Of flames. 

Sirarnpiet :— 

The church of S. Gervais at P,iria 
,, & Merry ,, 

The Salnte Chapter or Vincennes Castle, near l\yi|, 

The Qubedtal w Albi. 

Rouen OattujtlrJs with Lis two famous transept porches, Jinown as 
i the Portaii de it Ceititdt wad the Forfait dfr tMruiret. 

The Church of 5 . Onen sit Eonen 265), 
ii 3 , Med on ,, ll ’ig. 254]. 

,, the Certosaof GfriLhs]imiol neat Dijon, of which there 
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only tertUUh a few fragments of the facade with the famous 

statues on Its porch, i 1303-1405 

The facade find porch of t3ia Church of 5. Germain l f A axemans at 

Phrls. 4 1435-1455 

The Cbipelof K. Hubert, built hy Charles VIII. in the Castle of 
Aiftbolse at the close of the fifteenth century. 



Fif. afi+.-^IlciUEn, ClniTcii of?. Maciou. (G-uifrinjet.] 

"Hie tower of K. Jacques la EoudieHe (d Paris. r500-1533 

The spare of the new campanile or Chartres. 1507-1513 

The Church of Erou in Ain, begun in the early sixteenth ccntnry. 

Hislprte Periods of French Got hit .—Sortie writers have 
adopted a more general classification founded on political 
and intellectual developments in France; according EO these 
they class the various artistic works belonging 1 the same 
period^ the nciigiouS, monastic, and profane architect lint, 
sculptured ornament, statuary, tombs, painting {frescoes, 
glass, and miniatures), and the products of the minor arts. 

Since Art is the outcome and expression of civilisation, 
this method of classification, accord tug to the great periods 
of history, is a much more rational one, and more in 
keeping with a general study of the history Of Art. But in 
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fig. *Ss— Ru-jsh. ChUrth of 5.Qu«i, ffindrirvit,) 

Aii elementary, and, so to speak, preparatory course^ we 
are obliged to follow a simpler method, and to examine 
the vanotis products of Art, group by group, or in their 
separate branches, and according to the scope of each, 
seeing that architecture grew up and flourished before 
sculpture^ sculptured ornament before statuary ; while 
both architecture and sculpture developed before painting. 
J hj $ elementary scheme also allows us to irate the 
development of each individual art along the line uf its 
slow but continuous evolution. In any case, however, 
it is- necessary that we should sketch the periods uf history, 
however briefly, 

}' ^^ ae k from tile second quarter of the twelfth century 
till the accession of Philippe Auguste in IISo. During this 



2 ^° 
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time the Tiers Etat emerged and commercial franchise was 
granted,, whilst at the same time the voy&i prerogati ve was 
preparing to assert itself more strongly. The fundamental 
transformation of Romanesque into Gothic took place 
white the corporations were Ln process of formation—oot 
of which were to grow the guild* of builders in the century 
following, 

tl. Period, from 1130-1270, during the reign of Philippe 
Auguste and Louis IX., the fume of Frances greatest 
power and glory, both socially, intellectually, and 
artistically. One afLer the other were built and decorated 
the great cathedrals of Laon, 2Slotre Dame, S Dissents, 
Bourges, Amiens, Rheims, etc., the choir of Beauvais, the 
Saint ChapelEe, and the castle of Coucy. 

III. Period, from about J274? to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, disturbed by the Hundred Year's: 1 Wan 
Old ideals have vanished ; the new hut! dings ate starLLng 
in their architectural ingenuity and extravagant in decora¬ 
tion. Religious architecture begins to yield to profane \ 
palaces and seignorial manors take their places such as 
the Hdtel de Quay at Paris, the palaces of Poitiers, Rouen, 
and Dijon, and tie house of Jacques Cxur at T 3 purges. 
The Gothic style, like a great river which continues to 
flow a long while after it ba& emptied itself into the sea, 
persists till the first half of the sixteenth century. 

The study of French Gothic architecture naturally 
includes that of monasteries, cashes, manors, palaces, etc.j 
which we will now briefly survey. 



Fig. Keys of vniUr. knort 
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if) Tuii Monastery. 

Die first development of the monastery had taken place 
in the CaroI]Tigian 1 arid had been continued in the 
on a.iesque period, but the Gothic period mark* the 
Height of its development in spaciousness, variety, and 
artistic heau ty. 

It Yi'as in France again that litis development was 
flccomplLslied first l)y means q f the ancient Claniac 
t.trder, fnen bv the Cistercians, who soon surpassed their 
model. 


’The roltwTug moraslLC Orders wen most influential in dfivelanirn- 
«L«JiHvi] Ati in the Wt*t;— h 

Tk3auJtefi*r Qnftr, nltendy idlmfed to, found*:! in eats h» H. 
UeibsdJcj ai Mooi re Cilbsjuo in the south, of I Lnlv h and spreading thmueh 
the whole of Europe, 

Tilt ChirAxi Order,, founded at the monastery of Cluny 11 to r h Fiionn 
ih France, between $29 tend t 007, and which in the twelfth century 
Already numbered aeoo denendtmins in Francs. UsTtnanr jiak' 
E,cvj?land, Spam, and Poland. 1 

n,-. Cisttrclti* Order, which arose in -his period, and played a most 
important pan In the rornmnon and distil inatioa of CrjLhic an.hi- 
tectur& during iu first period. It was f«nut«3 in iog0 by S, Robert 
]Ei Luo forest of L'&taaux. (Ciil^rtiism) in Burgundy ( and after 1113 
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Ao fn the of the cathedral, we proposu to describe 
briefly tbe generic type of monastery. 

The monastery was a little world in itself, sufficient to 
itself as regards all the material needs of life, devoted to the 
observarice of its own religious rule and ministry, to the 
cultivation of tetters, science, and art, practical^handicraft, 
and agriculture. It was situated in an extensive tract of 
ground beside a stream, and completely isolated by a 
moat which enclosed its high boundary wall on evety 
-side (Fig. 

The entrance and gateway formed a smstU fortress in 
itself through which one passed into a spacious courtyard, 
round which were the guest-house, the dispensary' of 
alms and medicine, and various buildings devoted to the 
different trades which supplied the material needs of the 
monsstery. 

Eeyond this court was the church ; between i; and the 
guest-house was the entrance to the monks’ abode, and 
Lsi the opposite corner the entrance to the outer precincts, 
namely, the herb garden, meadows, fish puds, stables, the 
milt, bakehouse, granary* magazines, cellars, wash-house, 
and infirmaiy. 

Thc styie of the church is the same as tliaL of tbe 
cathedrals. It will suffice to mention a few additions or 


received fresh inccntivi from 3 , Bernard, who in trt^ founded (he 
dependent monastery of Clnirvaus in Aube. In Europe the Cistercian 
abbeys in the thirteenth century numbered t 3 ou. 

Students of literature and Other arts were received into the 
monasteries, so that they boo tune the centre of actual schools of Art, 
in which aichiteemre helil the foremost place, 

The Ccrtmw Order arose in j-iB-i, when 3. Bruno retired with a few 

companions to live ns hermits in the mountains msd lonely region 

LieaT Grenoble in 1090. S. Bruno founded another Certosn (CartosaJ 
in Calabria, where he died in utoi, 

Tbe Cercosan brothers. lived opart from each other, vowed to 
absolute silence and snltturlfc, to study and osntem [Nation. They 
might not come out of their cells -=.ave to go Co -church. They had 
17a monasteries in Europe, yn or which are id Fiance. The original 
parent building near Grenoble was recognised as their bead and 
called the Grand Chartreuse. 

V/e shall speak later af the Franciscans and Dominicans, in 
discussing Italian Art. 
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modifications. The narthex, for instancy has developed 
into a chapel or sm;dl chureln open to all, while only the 
brothers have access to the church itself, except on gieat 
occasions. The choir has also been considerably enlarged 
with two side altars, and practically tot off from the rest 
of the church by a high partition. In some convent 
churches a further partition separates the parL open Lo the 
public from that reserved for the monks, known in French 
as jute] in English as rood-loft or rood-screen^, i n German as 
LeUnermandi and in Italian as tramssso. In cases where 
the convent was the depository of precious relics, the 
church was built in such a way as to facilitate the progress 
of the pilgrims and people who flacked to warship there 
on great festivals- Furcher, as certain Orders were 
commanded by their Rule to adjourn to the church for 
prayer at fixed hours during the night, a great staircase 
was built, leading from the neighbouring dormitories 
into the church. 

The monastic buildings [Fig r 269) were grouped round 
three sides of the cloisters (the fourth side being occupied 
by the church), and coin prised, on tbe ground floor, the 
chapter-house, library, parlour, refectory, in front Of which 
was the weiil and behind, the kitchen and dispensaries ; 
on the upper floor,, the apartments of the frior or Abbot 
and the dormitories. 


****** A ri of the A lfix —' Arckifatun. 2 55 


Ip the Carthusian convents (F{g T 270) there were two 
cloisters, the first containing the aforesaid gmuiKMoor 
Appointments,1 the second, larger one, surrounded hv the 
.'. 5 or the Brothers, apart from each other, and each 
With 3 garden of jes own. 

Some of the finest features of Gothic Art, which had 
received 50 strong an impulse front the Monastic Orders 
are to he found in the decoration of their churches, the 
rood-screen and choir stalls, cloisters and chapter-house 



«-" 1 —*-■«——*—-,-i 

Fie rig-—PLan nF* CJdArdan «Jbfey. (Cwc*y5r.ll 


] [ L Church porch 
a. Chiirth 

3. delate! 

4. CEinptuf-hduse 

5. Parlour 


£1. Refectory 

f. Kiidton and dispensary 
S. SlOnyoom 
9. Cellars 

in. Passage and stair* tailing to 
dorm 5 Lories above. 
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vigL tjo.—FI f,r, af a Cuthudcm At.br>-, fO&rrcfl*r.) 


The Cloister long retimed the low ^d ^tier h^y 
effect of the Romanesque style, with pairs of phiars, 

Sf;ri p *rr &*&£?% «=* i *** 

(F Si?rteKW«« also cached to caftedrals, emeciallyW 

Lt tr*' r&“=« r»as 

rS afS p“-«a ^ ™»* ftp 

vacant sides of the cloisters (Fig, wb ba tcrioxW . 

We may mention as an ™ple of ^“Jr ^SS 
or assembly-ball, that of the Cavaliers m Moat S. Michel 

[Fig. 368) ► 
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F|£. aji .—dnitmof MtHfiE S, Michek 


Tho Abbty of Mont S. Michel, which stands gn ft lofty island off 
the north-west const of l^rance (Fip. <266), ia arlisticalEy |he mort 
famous of the French ntonHsteries h and wes at one lime also- on 
inn pregnable r'ortreas, 

Fhi’ippc Auguste fiito-iaa^] regerdfld il ns ft stratcijicaE position 
o( the first im&nrtnuca in the defence of ihe French const, and had 
the whole abbey rebuilt, so as to make It nnt only the: most splendid 
monastery in his kingdom bat one of its most powerful fortresses; 
the result whs nm L of the architectural marvels 02 the M id die Ages, 



Fi[p sya.— Ancient cl-abtcrl of Cilli-HlraL jtbd hrekbMiOp'^ pnlaea 
at Taoi»- (Phot. Kiurdrin.) 


R 
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(t) The Feudal Castle. 

Religious mysticism was not a move characteristic feature 
of the Middle Ages than feudalism. As mysticism found 
its completes! expression in the cathedral and monastery, 
so feudalism was reflected in the castle. 

The feudal castle, besides being a fortress and the 
permanent abode of the feudal lord and liis family, was 
also of the greatest importance from an artistic paint of 
view, especially in France, Germany, and England, where 
feudalism reached its fullest development. 

Besides bolding sway over the fief, the castle had a 5 so 
to prevent it from being encroached on ; tu other 1 words, 
the feudal lord, whilst keeping hi a own vassal s in their 
proper place, had always to guard against the greed of 
the neighbouring feudatory: he therefore chose an 
eminence on which to erect his fortress from which he 
might not only survey the immediately surrounding 
country subject to him, but also one or more valleys 
and the fbrd qf a river. 1 The principal feature is the 

1 The mins of watch-towers on the spurs of the mountains aL ibe 
entrance to and along the sides of valleys must not lie confused with 
the tastle ruins l they were built us spy-towers, and their guardians 
by signalling from otic to the other were able to w wtu the ras,Lte of 
■lie enemy's approach 
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central tower or dungeon, keep {dtmjea^ Ivrgfr&tmiin, 
*Hasckid' h surrounded by a. hiyh whll, and, accordtn^ Lo 
the importance of the ensile, occupied in the intervening 
space by a greater or less number of dwellings find 
fdrttfi cations. 

The true type of a feudal castle with its iKU'ough is the 
castle of Coney in the north-east of France, a few hours 
distant from Laonand Rb pirns ; it was built by En^uernutd 
I IT-, sumamed the Great, Sire of Coney, Saint Gubin, 
Marie, La F£re f etc., between 1223 and 1230, during the 
minority of Louis IX, 


The borougli, whidi is still in Im L«ted. preserves, besides a few nncient 
h. 1 jL 5e-_=51 its old Rotuonescjufi church. " The rums of the. castle are 
imposing (Fig. 274), consisting ci a conaktefiibar: pan of the fo?si lidnblu- 
ForMication s and the outer wall wiLh its town?, which enclosed ihr 
ensile and burgo. 

Built, us itwttf, on & long and narrow rocky promontory sloping 
gradually down in the LjorougLi, it overlooked three walltys and was 
surrounded by a triple circle of defehCt?. The first was a tiattlenieatccl 
wall with mwere surrounding cusdeiind borough. A nsoat divided the 
borough from the castle, and on its fntrher side rose die sccnr.tl wall, 
with battlements and turrets, and a great space reserved for the 
quartering of troops in cases of siege: this second eimle oomuiunL- 
ealcd with (ho borough Lw menus of a drawbridge. Revrvnd the 
enclosure of the Second wrdi again rtssc the custlc proper (f’ig. 373), 
on the silver |Miil; of the rarpinon Lnry, nprj separated front the pre¬ 
ceding .vail by a third Li lie-wise fumi&hiii I with moat anil turrets. 
Tt could only be entered by the drawbridge Linder the jJortculliH 
(an iron gracing which was Let down from above and went deep into 
die ground), mid through the great portal, which w ns fin a M101I nil h 
machicolations* 

After passing Iket* deftrneeg, one came Out on the inner courL, 
enclosed by three sroups oL buildings. 

Thefitst, to she right (bounded by a watch-town v nl the corner], 
was devoted to kitchen and dispunsaiy, die storage of arms, and 
the senwits 3 apartments!. 

The second, w hich tiO thirled Eke cisstic on the farther side, was 
appmaeJaed hy a brund StainAK dint cWUSJtfd or it sumptuouj, 
budding with two cQrnnr iurrcl-s inhabited by else lord and his family, 
Ruilt as it was na the brink of die rook, it commanded mugniSocnt 
views of the rlismni landscape. 

The third, to the left, was likewise sumptuous, cad roasdslH of 
tbo state a par intents and rooepticn rooms—namely, a gicat hal] on 
tile around tloor with n Ejmcifni* lien rib, ivlsene the cnitclan and 
his family met together ubd where die brotbews. pilgrims, and 
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Irouljadottfs v.’crft received who came from time to time; cm the 
iioor nLio"i"i? was tLiu grcFLt throne-room, richly furnished Find hung 
ivfth portrait* oF knights renowned. tn deeds of chiwsiFrfy and ladies 
famed fc^r their beauty and virtue, or with trophies won by ancestors 
in fight. It was this hall that the king ihiul* USd of when he enme to 
hold his court,, and the throne wflS ther^fon; itSways kept hi readiness 
for hia arrival. 

Ia the courtyard Slond the chapel (a miniature Gothic church}, the 
well, and spreading lime-ceoe. 



P]g. sy^, — ftoin* aF the Ciutle af C>7Lijt:jr. {Pilot. Ncnrdein.) 


The top stood at the junction of the leh side with that by which 
one entered j it wan a castle within a castle. This Lefty cylindrical 
tower 1 commanded the now ruined castle, the borough, und tbc distent 
horizon. It was again surrounded by a wall and moar crossed by 
a drawbridge. It was the final resort of the castelan and hfs family, 
and d few trusted retainers, if the besiegers had succeeded in tnking 
on ft after another of the ooLftr dftfenKs and had pcncirated to the 
heart of the castle. Above tli* entrsjjoft may still he soon a lias-relief 
of Enguerrand throttling a lion. 


Art found its chief scope in the Gothic chapel—built on 
the model of the Sainte Clxapeile in Paris—the greaL Ehronc- 
room, t be ■ reception room below, and the living rooms of 
the chaJtelaiti and his family. In the museum at Ciuny 
xve can get an idea of the carvings in stone and wood, the 
paintings, tapestries, trophies, banners, furniture, and 


1 Even now, robbed £»f its roof, it is 55 metres high, and 31 metres 
in diameter. 
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Fig 1 . 375--Hsll of thi t*>fp in lJie ancient 
of VJncEanES. (CjoaM-l " 


utensils, by mein of which art helped to mitigate the gloom 
of these lonely castles. 1 


(rf) TtfE Manor. 

The introduction of artillery practically paralysed the 
old feudal castle^ capacities of resistance ; the organisa¬ 
tion of the State was meanwhile undergoing a fundamental 
change—tend a li sm was d isappu&ri ng, an d power was bee om. 
ing concentrated more and more in trie bands of the king, 
Finalty s in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
the feudal lords, having left their remote and solitary 


3 The castles In the vullcv of Aosta are, on accoiyu of their 
projiiuuLy to France, much more French than [laticm in type. A 
complete model of such a omle, on ii reduced scale, toasts at Turin 
in die Valentino Fart, In the M-crdlccS ruth'!to jwafwrrfc, to vrlsiub 
Inter a borgo was added. 
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castles, came down to the hills and plains and built there 
tww dwelling which, while retaining' a semblance of 
fortification, at once assumed a more artistic and gracious 
aspect, whilst their interior was adorned with ail the 



t'ip. STfi.—Tlie tiildge af Cahors. :CdilF*) 


luxuries and artistic embellishments of a more advanced 
age, fls ia the so-c.illcd castles of Plerncfonds and Chantilly 
and the manor of Issugne in the valley of Aosta, the style 
of which buildings we have noted above. 


(r) FQRTI Ft FT) llRIDCTRS, GATEWAYS, P AT, ACES, AKT) 

Toww Houses. 


Art in the Gothic period aIsd took account of the more 
important bridges, city gates, and buildings within the city. 
The fortified bridges became actual castles, furnished 
with towers and defences at both ends and in the middle, 
which served also for the exaction of toll. The bridge of 
Cabots, begun in 1308, is a typical instance (Fig, 276), 

The city gates were, like those of the castle, flanked by 
two towers with battlements and machicolations, and pro¬ 
vided vnLh a drawbridge, portcullis, etc,, whilst a few were 
built on the plan of the old Roman castle. 
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P'S- sjjr —Pane fSailrtume a t Chartres,, (Gv^rfatt,-} 

JSsan^&r ;— 

r’ofti fied gate of tafouuae, XJI.-Xm, c. 
rF Aifiucs-Mnrtes, XIII, e r 

Din a 11 j XIV, ^ 

i ► OtJI kurae at Clinnrcs, XIV. e, i f-’ijr. [ B7 L 

11 Guerfindr, XV. c, 

Ifosfafais, built tastefully and even luxuriously, and con- 
sistmg of a vast area divided up by raws of pillars supporting 
intersecting vaults, with ogival arches, or vaults with level 
surface but pointed and ornamented with stripes and bands 
following the same angle j ntber hospitals had vaulted 
■wooden ceilings supported by crossbeams. 

There were few enough communal buildings, for it was 
aL the coat of continual struggle that the cities acquired 
Jtnd maintained a certain independence., 3 and they were 
rarely able to build a communal palace or town hall, 
with a belfry for summoning meetings and troops, warning 

1 Cwic freedom was bene* understood and cSe-fsnrrl much further 
north in Flanders nnd fjermanj', rdc! quite in the ^Jh, in Italy far 
Cmmpk, 
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labourers of their hours of work and rest, and ringing the 
curfew. The town-hall was a rectangular building'. On 



Fig, aJ0,“‘ A ndenL bu[]dirl£ it Salat YrEfltlf. fDklKHJ, “AnanleO 


the ground-floor was an open portico* and on the floors 
above an assembly-room and room for administrative 
purposes , 1 

On the same plan were the buildings far the benefit of 
the public, such as bants for tradesmen and workmen, and 
the rno re distinguished bouses of private persons. The 
architecture of these buildings was Gothic* but acquired 
a character of its own. Didron presents us with a most 
interesting example dating from the thirteenth century, 
and still in good preservation* at Saint Yrieix {Fig. 278). 
In this building we see the developed Romanesque type 
of which we gave an example earlier* also from a reproduc¬ 
tion of Didton (Fig. 215}, and with which it may be well to 
com pate this. Toe new type, while Atilt preserving its 


1 Ruins of fioramwniil pftlwies at Tnulnusu, Martel ("LcitJ, Damme 
(DordogneESthun, ew. 
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rig. 275—HftLel <te Clqp-y fll Paris. ]Jt(ail tff Caurl. 

Gothic framework, produces st more graceful and pleasing 
effect. The arches of the portico are much larger, and reach 
£0 the ground* passing im perceptibSy into piers; the 
windows, grouped together in a row, are larger and of 
great beamy, subdivided by tall and slender columns, 
arches, and poll bate oes. 

The Gnat ScigTwnW Pa fates, — In the larger towns, 
besides the archbishops* and bishops 1 palaces, had grown 
up those of the feudal lords who owned a feudal dwelling 
in the principal town of their fief and in a few others as 
well. 

Parliaments, feudal assemblies, and assemblies of vassals 
were held in these palaces ; the scat of justice was there, 
arid banquetings were held there. There were therefore, 
besides the living apartments, etc., entranct-balls porticoes, 
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the 5tnirca.se of honour, the great hall. and other courts, 
Later were built special palais de justice. Both outside 



Fig. 2B0.—Palais, de Jmdc* as Rotten. Detail of Court¬ 
ed in, these buildings were lavishly decoratedj till in the 
fifteenth century we find such private houses as that of 
Jacques Coeur at Btmrgcs and the HStei de Clunv m 
Barts (Fig. 375). 

JErampIa 

Pahtis fits Rois at Paris, known as '' Le Palais dans L'l Le dc 
lit Cit£," belonging to the thirteenth century, nf which ongy two 
turrets now remain, with the intervening space of wnh, n square 
corner tower, and the aforesaid Hainte C/.apcllcJ 
13i shop's Palace at Laon h KitI. c. 

Papal l^lace at Avignon, XIV, c. 

Palace of the Pukes of Burgundy at Dijon. X V. c. 

Palace de Just Lee at Rouen, end of XV. c. 

The Hole! deOunv at R&rLs, XV. c. [Fig. * 79 ). 

HootC of hicquEs Cceur ru Ronrges, XV, c. 

Pnlaec of nute Jean de Berry at Poitiers. 

] The run! castle of the French kings in Fftris was tho Louvre, 
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Fig, a®t.^Tlw Vicrgt dtrft of AHliaiB. fSpenuiMi.) 


KCULriUKK- 

We have already remarked that the plastic decoration of 
the cathedral did much to diminish the impression, of a 
colossal stone carcass or casing. This decoraLion, tom 
sisting^ of architectural details,, ornament, statues, and 
bas-reliefs, forms a homogeneous arid perfectly harmonious 
whole with the framework of the cathedral. The progress 
of sculpture being, however, as usual slower than that 
of architecture, wc find pure Gothic buildings whose 
sculptured decoration belongs still to the period of 
transition from Romanesque to Gothic. The development 
of sculpture is first seen in the ornamental part atone, and 
only later in the statuary. Ft was, moreover, impossible that 
so vast a scheme of decoration should be carried through in 
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3. stated number of years, and we are accordingly able to 
trace various stages of development in the decoration of a 
single building. This is especially the ease in the greater 
cathedrals ; for instance;, at Amiens we find statues executed 
in 1225 and others in 1370 ; there is el still greater disparity 
of time nand style between the sculpture on the various 
porches of Chartres. 

Cathedral Statuary.-^- The almost innumerable statues , 1 
high-reliefs and bas-veltefs, which adorn the cathedrals, not 
only form a fine scheme of decoration, but still more a series 
of compositions which contribute to a single whole, and de¬ 
termined by the clergy with a definitely didactic; aim, either 
from the point of view of sacred history or that of moral in¬ 
struction. These decorations comprise the Creation of the 
world and of man, the Fall and Redemption, or the life of 
the Virgin, and the Life and Passion of Christ. These are 
followed by the preaching of the Apostles,the lives, miracles, 
and martyrdoms of the Saints, from which a moral miy^- 
he drawn \ neKt^omc the Virtues and Vices, die llFe / 
humanity in iLs history and daily activities, the liberaV'C 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, astronomy, handicraft 1 . ^ 
agriculture; finally the Resurrection and Last Tuo^' anc * 
with the triumph of God in heaven. The outside b 
cathedral was in this way an open book wherein* 
faithful might read, in images, the whole encyclopaedia 1 
nature, science, ethic^ and history, as it had been san^m'c 
up for instance by Vincent do Beauvais in his Spt£ie/u¥ 
tit&ius. \ 

In the interior the scope of sculpture was very limited A 
there were hardly ever statues in the aisles, except perhaps W 
at the entrance to the choir (generally the Annunciation); 
but there were bas-reliefs on the front of the rood-.scree]] 
and in ilie ambulatory round the choir (groups in high 
relief and sculptured tombs] ; dually there were statues 
and bas-reliefs in the chapels. 

Colour and gilding increased the naturalistic and 
decorative effect of the sculpture, especially in the interior 
und recesses of the porches. 

J Outside Cbaitrcs Cathedral (hey jiupLtsei' =§391 
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Sudfiurc on the Porches ,—it was nn the porches th nit 
sculpture fount! the freest field fin its development, and it is 
there that we find its "neatest triumph of origEnnlity ant! 



Fiff. ala.—Jbndl uf Lhc VJsjge drAt rm iHe 115111 
siijn or A rr ii is Calhs^ca.'.. {FiiaL. K-euafiMri-j 


most striking qualities of style* In the great cathedrals 
there are at least three—one in the facade and one at each 
end of the transept; at Chartres the transept porches are 
triple as well as those of the facade [examples Df porches* 
Figs, 2?2 n 283, 284, 285, 3 >% and 263), 

The central porch of the facade was reserved for the 
Last judgment and glory of Christ ; Saints on the pillars 
and piers of the recess ; on the architrave, the Resurrection 
of the dead, Lhe souls of the doomed facing hell, and those 
of the blessed, paradise; oo th* arches over the lunette* the 
glory of the Angels aod the Elders of the Apocalypse ; on 
the lunette* the Last judgment, Christ in g]nry t seated 
among the "Evangelistic symbols, and the Apostles* 

The second porch, on the right* was devoted to the life 
and apotheosis of the Madonna* according to the Golden 
Legend of Jacop of VarasM. On the architrave her death 
and burial ; on the upright and arches of the recess* 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah and S. John 
the Baptist ; in tlm lunette her coronation* or the fonc- 
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runners and ancestors at 
die Madonna {prophets 
and kings) ; on die sides 
of the Avk of the Holy 
Covenant, her death and 
resurrection, and above 
her coronation in heaven, 
as in the tympan of the 
left door of til* fa fade 
of Notre Dame in Paris 
(Fig, 285), 

The third porch was re¬ 
served for one of the chi ef 
bishops of the diocese, 
Lhe patron saint, and any 
saints whose relics were 
preserved in the cathedral. 
On the tnuaciju, or pier dividing the porches, stand the 
statues of the Saviour, the Madonna, and Patron Saint 
(Fig. 2S2), whilst above the porches runs the magnificent 
gallery of the kings. 


Fig. -aS}.—PoriktF- 0 \ fu^ide af Uhiano 
C^tEiEdral- ' 


D&relofiment 0; Sculpture hi the Thirteenth Century .— 
It is true that in execut¬ 
ing these works the 
sco]ptor5 followed the 
themes laid down by 
the clergy, but they 
also carried out a dual 
work of interpretation, 
according to the mode 
of thought prevalent at 
the time, and according 
to their own artistic 
ideal (in the matter of 
individual style and 
technical skill). 

It follows that the 
sculptures on die ca¬ 
thedral express and, P* ^_p grct « efoortW ,f 
as i; were, accora- sept | ZI ClmrLrei. 
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Fie. tB>—A potheosis gf ] he Madov.na lti die luMfltt onhe left 
in the farads cJ N(i:w DiihEl {A. TtCachEl. J 

pa^y the progress of religious feeling, at first full of fervour 
and mysticism, and gradually becoming Ecss ideal and 
more naturalistic, a development parallel to the decrease of 
fervour wheeb we see in the history of the Crusades. 1 

1 19I Crusade, 1096-1099, talcing of 1 erusriirm ■ Kingdom oF Jenw 
salem, i iM-: l B 3 . 

2nd ,, 1147, to win back Ede$sa. 

3rd n 89, tu win bock Jerusalem, 

4th ,, faqs.:3Ckf_, taking of tfonstmtibOple (1304?. and 

foundation of Latin rule in the Kn£t- 
5th tJ iaflSrmngi, under Frederick It.; Jerusalem again 

free till 1247,. 

Gth ,, 124S.T2J4, madia' I^iuis IX. (Saint Louis}, a^winst 

Kaypt- 

?ia „ 1-370, again under Louia with fils broilttr Charles of 

Anjou, against Tunis. 

Knightly M-onasdc Orders for the defence of the Holy L*jnL asd 
the protection of pUgrims ;— 

The Tem/liirs, founded ib 11 10 . In Jerusalem, close to the ancien t 

Ttihple. 

The Hflsfituleysy also called tlic Knights of Rhode* and Malta. 

The Taetaare Order. 

The Spanish Orders of Cklwlravn and AkanUre, 
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Consequently the cathedrals present us with l)ie entire 
parabola described by sculpture, in common wish all the 
arts in their development, and it is noteworthy that the 
first steps art identical with those which we have already 
studied in the plastic art of Greece. 

Hirst, towards the close of the twelfth and beginning of 

_ the thirteenth century* the sculptors strove 

to fret themselves from all conventional 
formulas of Art and to acquire naturalness 
and simplicity. They had various material 
difficulties to overcome* mi for instance 
that of the position to be occupied by 
statues in the round, many of which, from 
the fact that they had to stand against a 
pillar or against an upright in the recesses 
of a porch, tended at first to be slender and 
cramped in appearance; they gradually, 
however, attained greater volume, more 
lifelike ar.d statuesque proportions. 

Tht Cliitutx of Sculpture in the Thir¬ 
teenth Century .—in proportion as Gothic 
Art approached more nearly to naturalism 
and grace of form, movement, and expres¬ 
sion, the standard became higher and 
higher, till, during the reigns of Philippe 
Auguste and yet more of Saint Louis, 
towards the middle of the thirteenth 



Pi r , 3 0(s,_sratut century, it reached its climax. 

LifMadonnarmd There WCr<* various schools of Style I 

' n atit seh£e indeed one might say that 
' each separate section pf the cathedral re¬ 
presented a school, but broadly speaking 
the recognised schools were those of the Isle de France, 
Picardy, Burgundy, Champagne, etc- But the real nucleus 
of Art was the Isle de France (with Paris for centre, and 
Chartres, Amiens, Laon, TChelms, etc., forming a circle 
round it), the same region it! which Gothic architecture 
had first fully realised itself. 

Gothic sculpture in France at the height of its develop¬ 
ment is distinguished by a balance and calm serenity 
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(Figs. 287, 2 88, 291), resembling that of 
Greek sculpture in the time of Pericles. 
As the latter emanated from a civilisa¬ 
tion in full perfection of its growth, so 
too French sculpture was the outcome 
of a perfect social equilibrium. The 
style of both is naturally different, as 
reflecting different climatic, historical, 
and physical conditions. Thus, accus¬ 
tomed as we are to seeing sculpture 
take the Greeks or Graeco-Romans for 
a model during the various periods of 
its development, we arc amazed by the 
entirely original character of French 
Gothic, which with few exceptions shows 
no trace of classical inspiration. 

This fact is probably due to the lack 
or at least the scarcity of classic re¬ 
mains of sculpture in the Isle de France, 
so that the sculptors developed a style 
of their own, based on the Romanesque, 
with only life for their master : this is 
characteristic indeed of the northern 
nations, as we have seen in studying- 
Carolingian and Romanesque Art. 

Thus took shape a sculpture remark¬ 
able for its originality, spontaneity, and 
sincerity, and equally remarkable for 
its beauty, grace, and strength, its 
naturalism and life, both in the type of 
its figures and in their pose movements 
and expression, which corresponds 
to the character of each individual 
(Figs, 287, 288); the composition is 
also admirably natural, and the story in 
vividly told (Fig. 290). 



Fig. ?37.—Statue of 
th* Redeemer known 
•S “ L* Bon Dieu 
d'Amietu." Ami tin 
Cathedral. (A. 
Michel.) 

the bas-reliefs is 


The schools of the various provinces had. as we haw se-n, certain 
chmncteristics in common, and observed a certain unity of style 
which was due cot only to the general feeling of the age, hut also to 
the influence of religious authority and to that of the architects ol 

S 
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the cathedral. who were. also interested in sculpture, 
as ’■■re »cc from ibe sketches (Pi^. aStj] ]ft ViLlajy] 
do E-tnniw£CHtri F H album 3 EfUt runonE the finest 
Slimes of the thirteenth century ae can distinguish 
some with very marked chftracterlsites, which fnJJ 
into two groups OT s^cs, 

One scries revcute die sudden and unexpected 
tnflunnee of classical Gredt Art on some individual 
scuiplm'. 'Chi; i L HahijilrS nre few and confined to a 
small area, bni unmlsfatoblS'-^tl few statues Ln the 
Salnw Cbapallc La Paris end other* m RheLms 
Cathedral. The statue in the Salute Cnaputte 
which we shall choose as an exampic (Fig. -2y?.\ has 
clearly been inspired l*y a Greek seniptme, ■especi' 
ally the head, both irt the breadth or aiyle. in the 
features, and in (he dkh-ibu.tWn bf the moseys of 
the hair and beard. So also the group oF statues 
represmiirt| the visit oF the Virgin to Saint Eib.a- 
b«th r Oh the central porch of Rlieims Cathedra) 
(Fig. b^i), (Sculptors nsed to enact scenes within 
the recesses of the porch by groupi ng Iwe or mare 
statues together). In this group at Rhduu the 
artist's study of the Ideal beauty of Greek sculplure 
Ln tire heads ftnd drapery is still mort upmistaitahle, 
ft ;S important to remember that the naturalism, 
fimshnsas, and originality ef thaw Fjuneli work* 
were in no wise diminished ■ the arlLsca hnd not de- 
llhenately chosen a style to serve as model in their 
interpretation of life, but rather had come to it 
as tried and proficient masters of iherr own stylo, 
and had sought to emulate thb marvellous perfec¬ 
tion of stylt in which, tlicy Tek themsalvus deficient. 
In other words, Fiynflh Art, bastfd as rt was on a 
study Qt 31 fe, hud new become 
too vigorous to give up iu 
rare netural dewer of sin- 
eerily and spontaneity La 
order to pursue tl&c ideal of 


Fie. aB8— Tfia 
A n nun t ladon 
Madonna. Left 
pornlt in ftpide 
of Amiens, Ca¬ 
thedral, (a. 

Michel,! 1 An architect employed 

towards Lhe middle of i!i<: 
thirteenth century on the Cathedral of Cant, 
brai. His b&ak of sketches of travel is pre¬ 
served in the RLhdiotb^qrm Natsonale in Paris, 
n nd was published bv 1 . B. Lassus and A. Darcel. 
H cOn Lui ns pen-and-ink drawings of architectural 
plana and’ dotaLLs f and gKcmi^trleiscc! studies 
froTP lift of figures tend animats. 



Fi& i8^.- dltctcli 
from nlbuia of 
Vjllard drHceT- 

tihjciMj ri_ 
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Fig. *90.—Scene* from life of S. Stephen. Maj. relief in Notre Dnane, 
Parix. (Brackmann.) 


limes and conditions which could never be resuscitated, though far 
enough advanced to appreciate the supreme beauty of Greek Art, and 
to realise where it fell short in idealism and nobility. In this way it 
acquired that uplifted grace and beauty for which we now prize it so 
highly. And how did this unexpected influence of Greek Art on 
French sculpture come about? The fact that, during the Crusades 
and the period of Latin rule in the East, French Gothic buildings 
were being erected there, and that even in Castel del Monte in Apulia, 
the architectural decoration of the interior was carried out in the 
French Gothic style, shows that French artists were going and coming 
to and from the East, and thus had the opportunity of admiring the 
masterpieces of ancient Greece. 

The other series of works in which we see distinctive and very 
marked characteristics, consists of statues by individual artists so 
preoccupied with the study of life and realism that they freed them¬ 
selves rrom all supervision of ecclesiastics or architects, and passed 
to a most lively naturalism, to the representation of gay and often 
quite secular figures This development is again simitar to that of 
Greek sculpture towards the close of its greatest period, i.r. during 
the fourth century, in the time of Praxiteles. One of these statues 
is on the central porch of Rheims Cathedral, close to the group of 
the risitutii’M, which, as we have just seen, is somewhat classical 
in style. The angel speaking forms port of another group—the 
AmtHHciatioN. In the same cathedral is another figure of an 
angel (Fig. 294), singularly realistic in its features and smile, while 
at the same time the lovely flowing folds of the drapery suggests 
its affinity with the statues of the Visitation, proving that the spirit 
of Greece had not breathed in vain on French sculpture. The 
bas-reliefs of the Last Judgment in (he lunette over the main porch 
of Hourgcs Cathedral arc in the same realistic stvlc (Fig. 593). 
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To the smut class belong Che famous Mndnana of the (joldnn 
Donr in .-’tnliens Cathedral \ Fi^s. 281, aSs). Wv no longer find thu 
Sw«t fart divinely esidted Madonna, ^viHi bar Child in her arm or 
On her knee-'in llw aid of blessing—as she had Ey.-cri rciw^simtec! 
lillherto eiifu by Goihio sculptors, 'iTas Madonna of abaus t-iR-R;, 
is a qneen, n Uftiic jsmi hnppy mother, con kmplnting her swot Hal ic, 
wiio fias turned towards her and looks np snuling in her face. 

The thirteenth century tombs afford a sufficient varieiv 
of types, monumental slabs in stone and bronze (Fig. 395^ 
sarcophagi, and memorial shrines. 

The sarcophagi, adorned for the most part by a figure 
laid out upon a bed, or sometimes kneeling on the lid, 
were placed about in the body of the church, or against the 
walls, or in niches like the ancient arccsfilia. The shrines 



v ar i 


ig. iqi. —The, Vi kin at inn Grrcup in 
Central porch of RTittEns Cauid' 
dral. iijEtmnnn.l 


Ffr. f’y*.—-S mcriE DfApcsUs 
in (he huintt Chan*]!*,. 
F^rip- :SpC:ii;ian.} - 
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Klg. »93-—Detail of the LaU JudRment in the lunette over the main poich 
of the Cathedra) of Botirgea. 


were in shape of architectural niches, adorned with pillars 
and pinnacles; the coffin is placed 
at the bottom, and the back is 
carved with sculpture—sometimes 
on the outside as well, if the monu¬ 
ment stands out from the wall 
like the tomb of King Dagobert. 
erected by Saint Louis (Fig. 296). 

Round the sarcophagi or on its 
face are carved the leaders of the 
funeral cortege which had borne 
the body to its grave. 

Sculpture oj the Fourteenth 
Century .—The realistic tendencies 
which had begun to appear to¬ 
wards the close of the thirteenth 
century became still more defined 
after the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century. What had be¬ 
fore been only a medium of ex¬ 
pression for thoughts and feelings, 
had now become in itself the 
goal of Art, before which its 
ideal significance fell into .he f '6,SrSSl“f?e." 

Shade. man Muncub.) 
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The great cathedrals 
being by Lhis time nearly 
completed, including the 
most important pa it of 
their decoration—nothing 
remained for the sculptor, 
but some porch, buttress, 
or pinnacte—so that he 
began to add isolated 
statues in the interior, 
and to adorn with statues 
and carvings in high re¬ 
lief the rood-screen and 
the outer circuit of the 
choir; great altar frontal 


Fit rQS—SlanuT-triL of King Dagn- 
uccil, A&lvsy Church of S- 
near Puds. iGuiftne?.) 

and reredoses or r^taflts were sculp¬ 
tured. ft was in these varied works 
that we find the narratives iu high 
relief executed with so much realism, 
grace, and delicacy of technique 
(Fig, sy?). In these statues, the 
side poise of the Madonna's hips 
(ti&Tiakemznt} is increasingly marked 
(Fig. 29S}, We find the same Pig. home 

elegance and mannerism in the Sf . EiahD P E *w<i of 
statues in wood and Lvory-chieBy Si 5lTt.^<B£Sj 
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of the Madonna—which were soon to 
And imitators in the Pisan School. 

But these statues are not all of 
sacred personages (though those of 
the Madonna are the most frequept): 
they also represent kings, queens, 
and other persons of note, and it is 
in these that the Art of the fourteenth 
century found full scope for its ten¬ 
dency towards portraiture—particu¬ 
larly on the tombs, which become 
increasingly numerous. 

Even in the thirteenth century we 
find effigies of the deceased in high 
relief on the memorial slabs and 
figures sculptured in the round on the 
sarcophagi; but the artist contented 
himself with giving them the costume 
and insignia of their rank, not their 


Fig. 397.—The Good 
Shepherd. Slatue 
in the inner choir of 
Notre Dame, Paris. 
(Courajod et Mar* 
coo.) 

individual lineaments; they 
were merely memorial figures, 
not portraits (Courajod). 

But from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century many 
statues were actually portraits 
of the bodies buried within the 
sepulchre (Figs. 299 and 300). 

Franco - Flemish Sculpture 
of the Fourteenth Century .— 
Many Flemish sculptors col¬ 
laborated in these memorial 


Fig. 298.—Madonna and Child. 
Cluny Museum, Paris. 
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Fljr " *Off —Slaqtrt ftTKo&ert d'ArtDis, Ablrty Church aP g. T><t n je_ 
JLOurirad et Mar™i.] 


«tatu« which proceeded from the workshops of Paris durimr 
the fourteenth century—artists who had conic to ret wnrf 
Ol experience; and it was they who introduced the tend¬ 
ency to realism and portraiture above mentioned- French 
artists Df the north of France, which was more in touch w ; th 
show the same tendency. Foremost among 


Fenders, 
these are 


R [i:u]e t0WTj near Li*w), cf whose [rfe 
“<* iporii; we Julvc records between 13, i and j l 3 n. wafSe author tht 
staLot; of Count Robert d'AAois, now in (ho Abbey Ch ptch of S DemF 
ertec-dLfti by htm between i 3l & and z 33a (Fig. agg.], TtaituStf 
A#* dAFCC, ' S ' ]n t!l * Kirac chu ™h, is aho attributed to hire 

T ™ rt * a, - 5 * known as Hennerutin of Litfire n.u&i’l = nr t 

Successor of Fcpn. known to us between 1361 and 

h^sl^ tae ° f | in the game ebarob of' 3 . I^ n is - 

7 *"** teOtewi, iWi, Maubuisson%SlsS‘ 

^ U ' T^L 1 naS ‘ lvc Df HAmnut. pi'obahiy from Valenciennes 
(r 3 &^. .14*1. hwh a sculptor end painter i mmiati™ 
workcd. 1 h _ Mai1 ne s, Vpres, Cambrai, Oaunnu, Ulle. Xfchan SU h- 
Ytre (Lhpr), Arnica^ and Paris. He was called to Feris Wchnrips V 
m j jfi4 to OKeculy various tombs of kin^s, nmonp them £s own 
Tin; statue c>f J Enhp \ E. in the Louvre Museum is tiif ns also ■n-.rhf.r 

I S. Ihe “'"““■'J' 1 ™ d <1™ afOWtaV. ii“n?rtS!3?Tf 

Jean de Capras, end of fourteenth cantuTV. A ouoil and rival ,-ir 

SSSfSf* f ih * - l[Ltu - «f Duhe j™ 4e SK” 

Latbedr.ii:, and of rietwn statues of mounters in til* nioscmu of tU-u 
towo, «a tiL« Which oiriffijially befongtd to the i 

,J *£?"?"“* 'Tu \* tlKS and twa ^numetua is explain*! hr 
Loa custom of buiying the heart and body separately, f ^ 
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The works of Pdpin de Huy and Jean 
de Liege, whilst tending to realistic por¬ 
traiture, arc distinguished by a grace and 
delicacy which seem to show that they 
had been strongly influenced in this re¬ 
spect by the fourteenth-century school 
of French sculpture. Those of Andre 
Beauueveu and Jean de Cantbrai, on the 
contrary, are broad, and somewhat 
weighty in treatment, with a massive 
realism and absence of detail which 
came ns a timely reaction against 
the mannerism and effeminacy that 
threatened the speedy downfall of 
Gothic sculpture—a reaction which re¬ 
sulted in the creation of new master¬ 
pieces, not only at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, as the statues of the 
fireplace in the Chdteau de Poitiers, 
belonging to Jean de Berry (Fig. 301), 
but also during the whole of the 
fifteenth century, as, for example, the 
mausoleum of Cardinal Lagrange at 
Avignon, the ruins of which are still 
there in the Calvet Museum; the 


sc 300.—Statue of 
Marguerite d’Ar¬ 
tois, S. Denis, 
(Gonve.) 


head of a supposed statue of Joan 

of Arc in the Orleans Museum (Fig. 304); the bronze 

bust of S. Fortunade in the Church of Sainte Fortunade 


(Correze, Fig. 303); and the head of Christ, crowned 
with thorns, in the museum at Beauvais (Fig. 305). 
which formed part of a group of statues. The bust of 
S. Fortunade, admirable as it is in its spontaneity 
and sincerity, reflects also the mysticism and grace which 
characterise the masterpieces oi the thirteenth century; 
while the head of Christ in the museum at Beauvais reveals 


a depth of feeling in its realism which was rare at this time. 
Beside them we may place the tomb of Oliver de Clisson 
and Marguerite Rohan, a perfect example of a sarcophagus, 
with figures reclining under a canopy with a dog at their 
feet. Round the sarcophagus is a row of Gothic niches 
containing statuettes. Meanwhile, from the end of the 
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fourteenth century onwards, the great 
school of Burgundy had been in process 
of extinction. 

The Flemish-Burgundian School of 
llf End of the Fourteenth and the 
Hfieefiih Century .—From 1363 to 1477 
Burgundy, which had been made into a 
duchy, with Dipn for its capital, and 
augmented by the province of Flanders, 
was a flourishing and powerful in de¬ 
pendent slate with a mast flourishing 
Art, which presents us with a new 
phase of French Gothic —not purely 
French —as it was partly the work of 
Flemish artists. Greatest among these 
are:— 

JunO <jc JfarrjIEe, a Walloon ( 13165 - 1 , 389 }, 

KlMM (Nicolas) Sluter, a Dmc]i 1 man (wafted 
at Drjoti from 13^5 onwards; ell«t between 
1404 am} 1405). 



Fiy- yn.—Statae of 
1 JjUliru! d'Armagpnc. 
Chateau J-s Pmtiws, 
(C:u;rrv:jiJ tt 'tar- 
□am.) 


Flu;rs (Nicolas) etc Werve, 
at" Haltem in Holland, nephew 
oF Sluicr (at DE|qo from 139S- 

A13 the artists L□ k 1 r.:-n-e;in. e;' w 
their workshop came from 
HninautL anti Flanders. 

la 13B3 Philip the finliil, Duke 
OF Burgundy, laid the founda¬ 
tion! Of a great Ccrtosa at 
QuunpMOl, near Dijon, which 
was to serve a-s a mausoleum 
for himself and Iile desccnd- 
anta, Only part of the facade 


Fie- 30 a.—Tpmb af {Jlivtr -de Cl iifOn 
and Mar|ji. idtc d* Julian. XV. 
century- Ctiurch of JosseJin, Mot- 
biha.iL (Gonsi) 
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. 305-— Heiui of Christ crowned 
with thorns. Musaum of 
Beauvais. (Goose.) 


Vig. 304.—Supposed head 
of Joan of Arc. Mitsetun 
of Orleans. 


Fig- 503.— Bronze bust of Sainte Fortunade. Church of S. Fortunade 
(Ccrrtre). (Moiinier et Marcou.) 


and five statues over the porch now remain : the Madonna and Child 
in the middle ; on one side Duke Philip nndS. John Knptist; on the 
other Margaret, Duchess of Flanders (his wife), and Saint Catherine. 
The whole was the work of Jean de Marville (died 1.189). with the 
exception of the four side statues, which were done by Nicolas Klaus 
Sluter (Fig, 306). 

In the centre of the cloisters stands the famous Aft ms If ’ell (Fig. 107), 
executed between 1395 and 1404 by Klaus Sluter and his nephew, 
Klaus dc Werve; it was, however, really the Iwse (with statues of the 
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Fi.£ f , —Sri-Wies nn [ifiicti pri.bE irhirlrEnje ,11 Dijun. 

(Cmirrijod El Mareon.} 


Prophets round it) of n C,rhvry or grefit Cmd fl*, which Blood in the 
centre of a gratl basin, The calvary. which was or painted wood, 
ha_s hern destroyed- The figure ol Moses, which has given its name 
to tlie pedcalal, ts LsonspicLiouB among the statues of the proplicLs for 
its cn Ur ordinary originality; it is a masterpiece of the Flcmish- 
MuTgundian School. 

Thus the Flemish School, which owed its origin to Fi'enth Gothic 
sculpture, returned to I’rtflCh soil W develop a really great find 
splendid stylo, rcmufknhUiAlik*; for its realism, brendLh, and gjymdfur, 
end for profundity of thought and feeling—a sLyle which marks in 
tmtii the ttaitsiiiou from the Middle Ages to she Kennissance. 

Within the church of the Certosu were the ducal tombs, stow in 
the museum of Dijon, in the anden 3 paluoe of the Lfukus orBurgundy L 
'Hie tomb or I'hiiip the B n 3 d,, begun in by Jean do MjitylIIc, 
continued by Klaus Slater In 1368, nnti Rnismsd by lie Wcrue in 1413; 
the duke reclines on the hd, and round the coffin ore caned those 
estruOrdl narlly powerful figures. of mourning friars (Fig. ^Ti|, 

The Lomh of Duke Jean sans Pbur, and hia wife, Margaret of 
Tjararia, begun in 1443 by Jean del fa Huerta, a native of Aragon, and 
finished in 1470 by Antoine Le Moiturirr of Avignon (Fig. 306). 

In Lhc museuat of the Louvre is preserved the tomb of Philippe 
Pol, grand seneschal oF Burgundy, csentled between 1490 and 14(35, 
by Le Most urlw,, Philippe rQt, clad in armour, is tying on the stone 
slab which the mourners Wr on their shoulders. 

In the rtttuwum of Dijon, and in the -Same mom AS iho ducal tombs, 
Ht C preserved two work* of sculpture and painting essentially 
Flennsh in style, the great nfaSIes or reredoses, carved and paintell 
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Fif.307.—So-called 11 Pulls de MoTse ' In 
the Chartreuse at Dijon. 


by the sculptor Jacques de la Baerze, and the painter Mclchiorre 
Brocderlam, both works being wholly Gothic in conception. 

The Burgundian schools of sculpture nnd painting (or Flemish 
schools in Burgundy, whichever one chooses to call them] exercised an 
influence in France, especially in Savoy. In the museum of Chamh£ry 
are ysu-ious examples, notably the sculpture in high relief representing 
S. Crispin, which called forth great admiration at the Baris Exhibition 
of 1500 in the Petit Patois. 

Sculpture in ivory, which shows the most striking 
development in the fourteenth century, had already in the 
previous century produced works of great merit, such as 
the Coronation of the Madonna in the Louvre (Fig. 309), 
which originally had an angel on either side, now in the 
museum of Chambdry. 

This art, as Raymond Koechtin points .out, had passed 
through the same stages of development as monumental 
sculpture, and in consequence had attained in the four¬ 
teenth century to great eloquence and technical skill. The 
Madonna of the Loware is a striking example (Fig. 311), 
a statuette of the Madonna and child, in which the dl- 
hanchement is still more clearly marked—as illustrating 
the mother’s action in carrying her Child, no longer an 
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infant. 1 Iii this century {the fourteenth] there was also 
an immense increase in small works in ivory (statuettes, 
isolated or in little tabernacles, portable altars and objects 
of devotion, diptych a, triptych s, etc., and profane works, 
such as caskets adorned wiLn bas-reliefs,hoses, etc,] r They 
are remarkably beam till 3 and perfect in execution, and 
acquired a fame comparable to that of the terra-cott^ 
statuettes of Tanagra and Myrinm 

3 This d-!.b*KfkmcRt is not mfcrety oOpied from the Sfiiu* pose in thft 
statues of the Madonna Hinn/ip] in suon?, htiL is much m&ne emphasised 
In coniequence of the natural curve in the grain, of th* ivory, 
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Fig. sop.—Coronation of the Virgin. Ivory group in the aiasetun 
cl the Louvre. (Labarte.) 



Fig. 31a—Ivory tripi j-ch in the museum 
ofCluny. (A Michel. 1 


Fig. 311. 

Virgin and Child. 
Louvre, Group in 
ivory. (Labarte). 
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List of the Most Important Works of French 
Gothic sculpture, 

FRENCH SCHOOL, 


E'aris,—Caihednd of Notre £>nnie_ Soul pturcs on facade, 

porch oi e lie Madonna fi rat half of XUl. c. 

Boorges. — CftthechuL Porches of facade; central porch, 
the Last Judgment 1 side porches, Lire of 
ilie Madonna and Lives of S3'. Stcplx-n, 

Ursin, aod William firsl- half of XI II. e. 

Rhdnts,—Cathedral. Left side porches, 

Amiens.—Cathedral. The facade with its grcal ponchos 
and the statue of Christ (LeOcan Elieu), on 
the pier of tilt central port* [irumoau) 

t, middle of NS IL c„ 

Porch of right. side (porto dor Ac), wilh the 
famous Madonna on t he pier fimmcati) 

second Jtidf of Xlil. c. 

Bronze tomb slont of Bishop Ev&rotd of 

Foilloy Aeoprid quarter orxifl. e, 

fiheim s,—Cathedral. Sftifpturei itt recesses of tit* 
porches Of the fapadt h notably die lanioua 
sintac.? of the Annunciation, die Visitation, 
etc-, and statues of angels in the choir 

second half of XIIL c. 

Pai is.—CailtcdraL of Notre Dame. Porch of south 
transept, semes from life of S. Stephen 

second half of NHL c. 

The Bain te Chnjielk. St? tuft* of interior ,, 

S. Deris.—-Abbey., Tomb of King Dagobcrt, emetsd 

by Louis SX. 1036^10 

Cnarires. — Sculpiures of atriums at both ehd& of the 

traiist!|it end ofXfli, c. 

Troj'ts,—Church of S-Di-bain, SculpUlires of fa$fld£ „ 

Boufftt.—Cubrdt^l Laic Judgment, On Lhe central 

poich or the facade tod of 5CHL c, 

S. ELien'ac d'Anbaifi ine (Corrfcae). Monum&m in shape 

of a large reliquary, sutue Eying insist: end of X EU- c, 
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Rouen.—Cathedral of Notre Dame. The Par tail de la 

Calcnde ntld the Portoil 1 in Libraires early XIV. c. 

Rheims.—Cathedra). Pediment of central porch of the 

facade. Coronation of the Virgin early XIV. c. 

Paris.—Cathedra) of Notre Dame. Several of the 
statues, the statue of Christ as the Gardener, 
towards the middle of the XIII, c., and 
other reliefs which adorned the choir and 
west screen beginning and middle of XIV. c, 

Bordeaux.—Cathedral. Main porch early XIV. c. 

S. Denis.—Abbaie roynle. Statue of King Philip III. 

the Bold 1298-1307 

Statue of Catherine de Courtenai, first nuartcr of XIV. c. 
Statue of Robert d’Artois, by PApin de Huy 1318-20 
Statue of Margudrite d’Artois. attributed to 
Prfpin de Huy 1318-20 

Corbel!.—Church of S. Sophia. Statue of Aimon, Count 

of Corbcil c. 132c 

Paris.—Museum of Cluny. Rcredos of church of 

S. Denis, with bas-reliefs from life of 
S. Eustace XIV. c. 


FRANCO-BELGIAN SCHOOL. 


Paris.—Museum of the Louvre. Statue of King 

Philip VI., by Andrew Deauncvcu 1384-... 

S. Denis.—Basilica. Another statue, a tomb of the 

same king by Beaunevcu 1364-... 

Statue of King John II. on his tomb, by 
Beaunevcu 1364-... 

Statue of Charles V. by Beauneveu 1364-... 

Statue of Blanche of France, daughter of 
Charles IV., wife of Philip of Orleans, 
habited os a nun 1382 

Statue of Bertrand du Guesclin 1389-97 


Poitiers.—Statues of fireplace in the great hall of the 
palace of the Due de Berry, now the Palais 
de Justice; King Charles VI., probably by 
Beauneveu; Joan of Bourbon; Joan of 
Armagnac, wife of the Due de Berry 1390 

T 
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Amicus,— Cathedra]. Slatucs of n&rtb buttress, «vnn 
monnrnenlnl statues oh brackets, under 
canopies: ebu Madonna, S. John Baptist, 
Charks "VII,, Louis d'Orlenns, etc,, ultri- 
tioLod to the workshop of PcHitneveu 

AT^goon,~CuJvct Museum. fernlm of tomb of 
(Jwdina] de la Grange and in the midst 
the naked rtCUmbaat statue of the Cardinal 
known as It Tmitsi 




about 1370, 



Fijf. jrm—The mmiTOQrs, t^rn il Of tomb of Ph drp the Bold 
Museum of Dijon, (G*use.) 
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PAINTING. 


Of French painting in the Gothic period! only a few 
panel pain Lings have come down to ns, and still fewer 
frescoes; there are, however, numerous specimens of 
painted glass and miniatures. 

Fresco Fainting ,—The dim ale of central and northern 
France was not favourable to the preservation t>F murai 
painting, nor did the structure of the Gothic cathedral 
allow much scope for its development. This mode of 
painting was, therefore, confined to ornament, as in the 
bainte Chape lie in Paris (now restored), or to the adornment 
of older churches of the Romanesque and early Gothic 
period. Thus in the cupolas of 
the Cathedral of Cahors we see 
great figures of the end of the 
twelfth and early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury (Fig, 313)* which ave dis¬ 
tinctly iess free and graceful in 
style than the contemporary 
sculpture. 

la ttaly we have two examples aT 
French fresco painting in. the cupola 
of the church Ttelorigipg m the notary 
of ChSflmvaJle, founded by the 
Cistercians of Clsinjaus in 1135. 
and subsequently enlarged and dc- 
cn rated. 

In the 00(14 of this cupola are 
also fragments of stated nguiai of dll' 

EvnugilLii^ alternating with Father* yi ,. r . -, k , 
of the Church. 3 They are uumis- -r : '. if' ■■ --fr— 



1 As there wore eight Spaces it is 
presumable that the figures were also 
ght tP nUJUbef—four Evangelists and 
four Fathers. One figure, sLil l aim us 1 
intact, .seems to he Mark, and 
another, partly preferred, is John. 


IW’tWf-::- 


lg. ji j.—The lT'DnbEt EwiiitL 
oewl of frewo In th* cupula 
of L'.c C?it:ifc£r&l of CaSqi't. 

(f. '.J.'llLI 71 _| 
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Figs- 3:5."Figure of SaiiuB, French fME®aes in the 
□updo id the Church of CluiiTivaJLe. ( M:I?.d. 5 

lalrabty French In style vrllli x strong tinge of Byzantine, 50 
that Ihev Were mast |wotabdy Romanesque pointings esccutcd by 
one of the L’Escerdan b'othcra. Lamr, In (he fourteenth century, in 
the cjcnsjjnnal drum of this same cupola, siKtanii fiffuras of sainis wen* 
painted in pairs belw«n the windows, standing figunes, also un¬ 
questionably French, tfitt of the Gothic period (Fijp, 314, 313}, 
These figures itre very naiurnl, but somewhat rigid, and Lacking in 
the grafse and rounded features of ctm temporary French sculpture:. 


Immediately after the arrival of SEmone Martini at 
Avignon in 1339, a fresco by whom still exists on the porcl^” 
of the cathedral (Church of Notre Dame of the Doms\ and 
who painted in the Papal palace, a few French painters 
gathered together under his supervision and formed a 
"Franco-Siennese School, which has left more work in the 
above-mentioned palace, 1 

1 Partly visible in the time of Eugiuie Mtints;, and described byTilrp 
In bis worti^ " La i'ranoe artfstique'ai menu men late, ipoa”; they are 
Still in procteS of being uncovered, 
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Thai. Lhi& Franco- 
Siennese School was 
influential and bore 
fruit in France among 
the ecclesiastical 
Orders., is evident 
from a painting in 
the Louvre represent¬ 
ing the LasL Supper 
and Martyrdom of 5 - 
Dionysius, and also 
from twu Cycles of 
frescoes in places as 
farremoved fromAvig- 
non as from Paris. 

One of these eyries is in 
die Alps, on [he Savoyard 
aide of [he Lakcof Gmcvs, 
in Chalilais—at an alti¬ 
tude of 500 metres ^ at 
Abondanoe, n twri ftb-Pffltttiy abbey of the Augustin ian monk?. It 
consists *f the life of the Madonna painted ora [he inner walls of the 
cloisters; scarcely a tenth part of it now remains, amongst which is 
die nngri appearing to the Madonna wit'll a palm, to announce to her 
her approaching death. Tlicstyle, though clearly Siennese in origin, 
shows various characteristics of French Art, especially in its naturalism 
of design and the expression of the faces, as aSso in the relation the 
figures heir lo the background, which is more raLrnsLve than that 
Of the Siennese paintings, and rich in interesting architectural detail. 3 

3 I wenL to study these paintings in the autumn of 1837, expecting 
to find Florentine worts, according to the notice of them given a few 
years ago in the Cftreniqui det Arts, 

Seeing that the abbey of Abond,anee wu? itn offshoot of Saint 
Germain dcs Frtsin Paris, and that the sculpturti which ftdutn the 
church and cloisters (published in part by Gorina in NArt gtithiqut) 
betray the wdrk of artists from Fans, it is reasonable 10 suppose that 
from Fari* crow also the painter of the fieseces in Llie oldsters, which 
faei would testify to the formation and. expansion of 0. Franco-Siennesc 
School of painting in the fourteenth century. 

Backs of reference on the abbey of Abondaucc:— 

L£on Charvot—" Recherchfes sur rAbbnyc d'Abondaaee cn Cliabfail M 
Lyon, Ll Perrin. 

Francis Wey—' 1 La HonLe Savoie." Paris, HRchctlc 1361; 

Chanoifle Hercicr—' 1 L’Ahbiiye et la V^llis d 1 Aboodance," Annecy 
.\iemt- i£3j 
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Tb* Other eyrie is in Italy, in the CUpoitt of tbe Cistercian aliU'y 
of CEiiaravafla—near Milan—-of wbkft WO hftve already spoken, in 
the lower part of the drum, at the point wfrere the four shafts convert 
the space from a square into ati octagon. ] 

The four scenes B?l tbs iWnoJe space tJ the octagon : Tho A:i mi ncia- 
tien, the Efcatli or the Virgin, her Burial, juul Coronation. In the 
Annuntinlfen tit figures of the Madonna and Angel have been ruddy 
repainted in quite recent times; ail the paintings arc somewhat rude 
in ferm and modelling, except a few figures of angels [Fig, 316], 
which were probably dene after designs of the school. The style 
here again is clearly Siennese in origin, with various modfficiHicraS in 
the manner and spirit of FrUn«, Add hears a dose rsKmbtalttt to 
that of tbs chnpri of S. John at Avignon, particularly in the bulki- 
n «5 erf Ihfl figure* arid the shape of the mouths. 


Painting on Glass .—The art of coloured glass, which 
had arisen in the Romanesque period, found plentiful Scope! 
for [ts developthent in the numerous and vast windows or 
the Gothic cathedrals. Though, however, the treatment 
of the figures had become much freer and more natural, 
it remained far below that of Gothic sculpture in beauty. 
It is in composition, and above all in colouring, that this 
art reached its highest perfection and obtained such 
marvellous decorative effects; it played, indeed, a part 
similar to that which hid been played by the Byzantine 
mosaics, and perhaps owed some inspiration to them. 

The French Art of painted glass was indeed most happy 
in grouping figures in broad masses with great simplicity 
ofline, without losing itself in details, 5 It aimed at pre¬ 
senting a cycle which might worthily supplement the 
sculptures of the exterior, and (his aim was most lucidly 
accomplished (Figs. 3:7* 3] 3 , 319), 


1 i was enabled (o study closely those paintings, wfolrit ire ,t 
bright of About fourteen metres, in September of i9£6, thanks 
to in*; courtftsy of the Board for the 1 "reservation of Monument* in 
Lorn hardy, through wb*Jse intervention the R. Ministcro allovi iri me 
to have a scaling ladder in the church, 
a The painted windows, as is well known.,, consisted nf countitis 
fragments of glass each separately painted, and Joined together by 
rivets of iron. and bunds, or lead, whrcti follow tlie principal outlines of 
the composi tion and of the indLvidun! figures, adapting themselves lo 
the ctmiours. 
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In Chartres Cathedral mg 
larg-a windows, g great josc 
windows, smaller fitiDP, and 
is rjaite small an: filird with 
palmed glass, covering a lutal 
Surfart t}( «»ural d5&UM,nds as 
snua^K mctKJ, 


organ. 

The art of Miniature, or painting CEl parchment, had a 
development and. importance in France during the Gothic 
period comparable with that of painting on glass. Its chief 
centre was Paris, the seat of a university and most active 
seat of literary production; royal and ecclesfastical en¬ 
couragement, and monastic art also contributed effectively 
to its development. 

French miniature painting in the. Gothic period attained 


It also aimed at decora¬ 
ting the interior, which 
had hitherto been hung 
with tapestry in the few 
available spaces of walls, 
and mitigating the glare 
of light from the countless 
large windows. This was 
done by means of amiring 
harmonies of colour \ 
sometimes with sumptu¬ 
ous effects of intonation, 
as in the Cathedrals of 
Poitiers, S. Denis, Char¬ 
tres, Sens, Bourgesi 
sometimes, as in the 
Samte Chapelle in Paris, 
with the sparkling radi¬ 
ance of a fairy vision ol l 
again, as in Amiens Cft- 
thedral, where a lilac-blue 
tint prevails, with a pene¬ 
trating sweetness which 
inspires mystic devotion 
like the harmonies of an 


Fi£- 1 1 ? 1 - — Painted! ;g.l*&F. Ert ills Cbui-nb 
afS. DtriaS. J£!l, c- tLa&art*) 
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F:r. 31L—Oreit wiodinr of cb/wr in '"nt 

Cud itrJijtl of Ftriaiwk .1 no^-r*?'G vvj&I 


to an amazing delicacy 
of execution, wliil&t the 
brilliant scheme of 
colour on a glittering 
gold ground produces 
almost the same dais- 
lin g eflectas the gt ai ned 
glass which served it 
as a model. 

The figures, on the 
other hand, like those 
of the painted glass, 
are inelegant in their 
realism : their pose is 
generally stiff and 
awkward, and their 
gestures are often gro¬ 
tesque,. Rut it not 
on qualities such as 
these that rests the 
glory of the art cele¬ 
brated by Dante, but 
rather on its twofold 
functions of decoration 
and descriptive illus¬ 
tration^ 

French miniatures 
did, indeed, carry or¬ 
nament to a wonderful 
pitch of excellence; 
initial letters embel¬ 
lished by conventional 
ornament^ foliage, 
flowers, figures, or 
little scenes; borders 
round the pages, con¬ 
sisting of Arabesques 
or leafy branches 
peopled by tiny beasts 
or minute human be- 
ings. These graceful 
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inventions are all inspired by nature, and 
show exquisite taste in the composition 
and the utmost delicacy of execution, to 
which is added unrivalled vivacity and 
harmony Of colouring. Illuminated boobs 
gave great scope for the portrayal of 
figures with a background of an interior, 
or of architectural and landscape scenes, u 
all of which formed an incomparable stnro ti, 

of subtle inventions and narrative. K-ntury, tLalartt ) 1 

Chant-books, prayer-books, and books 
of profane literature were alike the field 
of this choice and costly art; but above all the coiled ion 
of prayers for recitation at appointed hours—whence 
their name, Aturts. These were small hooks as a rule, 
illuminated, with the greatest care, and enriched by 
sumptuous bindings and clasps, and were carried by 
ladies in little bags hanging from their arm or girdle. 


Fig. jaDL—f Of trail of 5-t jmis, ai inLutuTC: &J fi. j 
(Ltcay Ui t* Hudill 






Fip. jit.--I]! ij iflijiaLcd □nriftr of MS. 
dE (t» XIJJ.-X]V- HO Him. (Ovren 

In the second half of the four- 
teenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century, Flemish minia¬ 
ture painting gave a fresh Impulse 
towirds realism Lo its parent art 
in France, which soon won for 
itserf a place among the greater 
arls^and formed a step in the 
transition to the Resiaissance, 

Examples of Mfmvhtra :^~ 

rSneviary of S. Louis [eluted towards 
Ihe end oF the rrjgp of Philippa 
Ai^nste, iaaoiaa^), BIIjIids biquo 
JNalionafe, Pnrif. 

T^altcrj' of [lie same Iting (iam-isto). 
Bibb tfat. h Paris, 

Eseintekry of the flainte ChapalJe, 
EiW. Natr, Paris 

Bible presented by the Abbot od" F5. 
Ubow eo King Philip V„ the Long 
(Mifi-itsa), Bibh Nat., Paris. 

Bible wish Latin Test fc. 135a), Bilal. 
Nat., Paris. 

Snlitiwy PialUr (second balF of XIV, 
e.|, British Museum, 


f i: 1 
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£'Jg. jra—lllucnLnitfcd tonle/ diXV, century 
Mi. (Owen Jor.cji.1 

Bible of Charles V?., the Wise, comptEfcd in i^yt 
by Jean de Bruges, Aje, Metnuan-ViEstretni- 
aowm Museum. 

The Rook of Hours, begun for Lends Sf Anjou, 
which passed Into the posseaniou of the l>uo 
de lierry (1390), Rlbl. Nat., Paris. 

L<r; grattdts Hfures of Due Jean de Berry„ 
illuminated by Ja-cqsiemarj de Hcsdir. (1390), 

Bibl- Nat., Paris. 

The Rook of Hours of sHe Uuc Jmn de Berry (end 
ofXIV, and beflinniiijE of X.V, century], Oojuie 
Museum, at Chantilly. 

Books illuminated by Jean Bouquet, horn at Tours toward* 1430, 
died 1+S0, vii,;— 

fjw //fWKj, Pit [ink fnfl, ftreniniw Collection. 

FnmtispFctt to RoucUtuiOj Monaco id Bavaria library. 

faityAc t Paris. Bibl. Nat, 


Miwor Decoeative and Industrial Arts 

French Gothic Art provided with comprehensive unity of 
styEe for the structural and decorative needs of sacred and 
secular buildings, the most imposing or the humblest of 
monuments, pure works of art, or the products of the minor 
and industrial arts. Thus, while each class of works had 
its own appropriate laws of form and decoration, we find 
that a certain broad unity of style pervades the furnishing of 
each—cathedrals, castles, convents, palaces, or houses. 
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};y.y 



Fig, window in KiuLh front of u-fcnssjpt w 

Kcur Diiilc, f'iru, (( >dr.'C .} 


The Decoration of Ihciidittgs, — 1 Capitals, key-stones of 
vaults, friezes, cornices* pinnacles, spires, shrincs ? canopies, 
corbels, bases, door-posts, etc., employ details of archi¬ 
tecture, floral ornament* or figures. These three 
groups arc sometimes found separately—sometimes in 
combination, 

The architectural elements fincluding' the geometrical) 
are uprights* bands* listcls t little pillars and columns, 
rounded and pointed arches (whether single, trilobate or 
polyEobate}* interwoven arches, round holes* regular or 
fantastically twisted circles, triangles, rhombs, tongues, 
spirals, targes with t-oiLs of arms, etc- These various 
features were developed in many different ways, and appear 
in the rose windows, balustrades, tombs* etc.* ae well as in 
the architectural framework. 

Floral details, which were studied from life, and chosen 
and distributed with admirable taste and naturalness* form 
a regular Jforal styfc which made its appearance earlier 
than the realistic style in statuary. We find this floral 
decoration in every detail of the building. The most 
ancient type of Gothic capital was the fafnn capital (Fig, 
314), especially for pillars. This type survives even after 
the appearance of the foliage-capitals—whether on single 
pillars or groups (Fig. 325). 

The figures consist of human heads, or tiny human 




••tri r'yj' - 



>: 
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beings, beasts, and monsters, ^nd ate 
found especi ally on corbels and ]iedcs- 
tals, gutter pipes, gargoyles (Fig. 

; 43 )- 

The decoration of religious and 
secular furniture, carved in wood, 
sncb as choir studs, thrones, seats, 
reading desks. StOOEs, beds, chests, 
wardrobes, etc., generally consists of 
details borrowed from architecture. 

The yielding quality of wood admits 
■of greater detail and the accumulation 
of a variety of mod ves (Fig. 3 26}. We 
generally find the door-posts and nntze (square pillars) 
treated in this way. The antse of the heavier doors—as 
for instance the entrance door of a church— usually con¬ 
sist of flat blocks strengthened by iron work, fanning a 
design of branches-. 

Works carved in ivory are exceed sngly numerous ami of 
every possible variety. Amongst others, they consist of 
reliquaries, boxes far the Hast, pastoral stafla, hook 
covers, minora, spectacle-cases, buLtons, caskets of every 
dimension, hunting-horns, hilts of knives and weapons, 
chess-men, musical instruments, and state saddles. 

Gothic goldsmith? work bolds a foremost place among 

the works in metal. It 
attained to such perfec¬ 
tion, both in beaufy r of 
design and execution, 
that it became widely 
diffused and exerted con¬ 
siderable influence on the 
style of idmi Ear work south 
of"the Alps, 

"Reliquaries were a par¬ 
ti culaxly favourite branch 
of goldsmiths' work, 
and were of every 
shape and size, sotne- 




F ■ jj. jm. — Claw 
c351 5 -a i, piena 

Cadirdral. CiiuoK.) 
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fr jR. 32B.—XK century clmiif, 
Bay rvnUecEEcn. (MaliziiereL 
MirCoLj.) 


times m the form of bttie ca¬ 
thedrals nr chapels, known as 
chants {Fig. 33d). Tliunbks 
also took an architectural form, 
sometimes a really imposing one. 
To this class belong also crosses, 
chalices, patens, pyxes, pastoral 
staffs, candelabm, caskets^ often 
enriched with enamel, the most 
perfect being made at Limoges 
by a new process known as 
champiafl. 

Equally interesting are the 
gold utensils of every-day life— 
which were often most original 
in design—huge salt - cellars, 
chests for spices, and medicine 
chests, in toe shape of a ship 
with, masts, ropes, and other 
nautical details. Spices and 
dregs were in constant use, and 
these monumental chests used to 


bt placed about on the tables. 


Embroidery and Tapestry r —A few choice specimens of 
this art have come down to ns from the Gothic period. 


The most famous examples of 
needlework are 

1 he SOCaljcd JJirlvjrjf !i/f,Y!fty v tlbG most 
ancient erahreLdcry of die Middle /bjjcs, 
representing (he Cofit] ue$t of if upland Liy 
ihi! Normans; il dates from the twelfth 
cer.tury and is preserved in the nauseam 
at Li ay cm:. 

The chasuble of RJvjims Cathedral, 
worked wish tree designs, thirteenth 
century, 

The alh worked with figures of the 
ApnsLEes, and the cope with scenes from 
the J’auiiou, an the ehnrch of S. Ifetiuntl Fit 
Com minxes, Ebbtrcnils OHrtttry. 



^:jr. 337-—Pack of mirror. 

Siv. c. tMiJideint 

kaechJinO 
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Fjg^ jjB.—R aiiqHflrV of S- TaumiL Ckui-cli at&i Tflnrln, Jint-iuc. 
XIII, c. [ UgljnjcF C!- M«K01-> 


The triptych in the nitisetim ai Chartres, with the in the 
midtlle, sn»tl S r John Baptist and f?. Catherine 1* riglil null Left, 
fourteenth century. 

Tapestries were hung on the walls of sacred and profane 
buildings both for decorative purposes and to relieve the 
cold effect of the naked wabs, They were much ttsed in the 
Gothic period, but as very few have comedown to us we 
have to supplement our knowledge by studying the 
representations of them in the wall paintings of humble 
churches and oratories, where on the plinths of the aisles* 
sanctuary, and choir are often painted sham hangings and 
curtains; in some of the basreliefs—which were once 
undoubtedly coloured—on the inner walls of the church, 
or in the interior of the facade Of TCiaciinS Cathedral ; in 
the miniatures that represent scenes taking place in the 
interior of churches, castle^ manors, etc. 

These embroideries were of every description, finely 
woven cloths or curtains worked with ornamental 
designs, flowers, etc., and material of coarser texture worked 




Chtrfftt' IH.—Wtfimi or Eumfieatt Arf. 

with sicrttE stories, leffcnds > hunting scenes nnrl allegorical 
(igtues, coats nf arm a, etc, From the fifteenth century 
tinwnr*ls, the «i]>[rit imd style of Flemish Art prevailed in 
(his field of art as ivelL 

Fxrtmfft f :— 

Tn [Kitties of Anger* l "nthetfral, end of fOBfleeiHh century, with 
Scenes From tEie Apocrdy pit 1 ., ] 

Tapftitrk* ti( Ni 4 re Dame do \anti]Ly at Snumur, fifteenth eenLtny, 
hunting scenes, costume dances, etc. 

Tapestries in [fie Roman Museum, fifteenth century, with the arms 
of France. 

The three tupettriafl. of Sens Cathedral, end of fifteenth century. 

Tapestry nf the Tourney in the Museum of Valenciennes, same 
period. 

The six tapestries of (be Lody with the unicorn, end &f fifteenth 
century, at fftris. in the Museum, nf Cluny. 


] ttepun in i^rfi rifler design by Jean do Bruges; tbey are seven in 
number, each 4.50 ui. in height, nn-d nliog-riher osor 100 metres in 
length, They used to hang in Aflgdfl Castle, 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE OFFSPRING OF GOTHIC ART 


The magnificent Gothic cathedrals were built by jmjlds 
or corporations of builders, including architects, master' 
bidders, masons, carpenters, sculptors and chisellers 
paur.crs and decorators, carvers in wrjpd, and all the atli- 
hcers of the various crafts, who were needed in the erection 
ornamentation, and furnishing of the vast fabrics But the 
onginai masters of these artists, especially of the architects, 
sculptors, and painters, were monks, not laymen. The 
great spread and continuous multiplication of convents had 
been largely instrumental in the development, firs? of 
Romanesque, and then of Gothic, and, finally, in the dissemi- 
natmn of those styles in many lands. We have already 
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seen that when the parent monastery sent out bands of 
brothers to found colonics or dependent monasteries, 
there were always amongst them architects and artists, 
who took with them plans for the church cloisters and 
cnovembuilding 3 j hence, also, the architectural, plastic, am 1 
pictorial style. 

The French Gothic style spread throughout Europe, and 
even into the Christian East, by means of the Monastic 
Orders (especially the Cistercians) and the lay-guilds. 
Their influence would, however, have been ineffectual if 
French Gothic architecture had not lent itself to re¬ 
petition iu very diverse regions and with whatever 
materials. 

At the time when this admirable architecture look shape 
and developed in France, the building art had reached a 
very high level both in theory and practice; in tho 
slrntnre of a Gothic building scientific and reasoned 
principles of buildihg are applied. The French builders 
had, moreover, at their disposal 'a limestone {pitrre t k 
tailte} which admitted of being reduced to small practicable 
blocks, so that the architect really had control over his 
material ana could build as he would. 

It was natnraS that so eminently scientific a plan pf 
building, entirely founded as it was on statics and balance, 
(the outcomes of a long continuous development through 
classical Roman, Sassamd, Byzantine, and Ayah, and 
Anally Romanesque), should admit of repetition in what¬ 
ever place and with very varied materials. Apart from the 
various kinds uf limestone, a Gothic building could be 
constructed of marble, brick, wood, and even iron. The 
great roofings of railway stations and the Eifel tower 
depend, in fact, upon these very principles of Gothic 
architecture, and it would be possible to-day, according to 
the same fundamental laws, to erect a cathedral which 
should surpass all the most ambitious cathedrals of 
Europe in size, height, and boldness of conception. 

The variety of historical conditions and ideals, of 
climate, and materials in the various regions into which 
French Gothic spread naiunlly led to the formation of a 
new national style in each; English, Flemish, German, 
and Spanish Gothic ail reveal a common parentage, 
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though all differ from the 
while Italian Gothic shows 
of all. 


French, and from each other, 
the most marked divergencies 


. iUm ° r elementary Course to determine the fund*. 
In ?. !?. , .if general characteristics of the individual arts. We 
10 pchicvc this with regard to Gothic Art liy a detailed 
^ ™ tl0n i? f „ Frrnch Goth,c - which «1* first to assume definite 
shape, vre shall content ourselves with a brief notice of the others 

!i D ® t ° f ut ,hcir IW,K,n 1 al characteristics and mentioning the finest 
and most famous examples. 



Fig. jjo.—C anterbury Cathedral Knclsnd. 
(Phot. Newton.) 


England. 

Just as the pointed arch, so frequently applied in Gothic 
Art, was not invented in France, nor at all in Europe, nor 
even by the Arabs from whom Gothic Art borrowed it, but 
may be found far back in Sassanid Persian Art, so the 
ogival vault, a fundamental principle of Gothic Art, appears 
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for the first time, not iti France, but in England. The 
oldest example of it at least which we know at present, [g 
in Durham Cathedral, and belongs to the beginning of the. 
twelfth century Its appearance there ncmained, however, 
sporadic, and it is none the less true that England received 
Gothic architecture from France, and**# btocp subsequently 
transfoiTning it into a national style, 

English Gothic at once developed a certain kinship 
with the ancienL Borman buildings, adopting their massive 
fortress-like structure, the erect flat-topped tower, and choir 
enclosed by a fiat square roof, Lt has three distinct periods 
of development 

( Early English, XIIL t 
Gothic-t Decorative, XIV. c. 

{_ Perpendicular, XV. c. 



Early English ,—The pillars consist of a central cylin¬ 
drical pillar surrounded by several pillars detached 
from it from base to capital ; 
numerous blind or open pointed 
arches along the walls serve to 
lighten the mass of the building; 
Gothic ceilings in wood resting 
on corbels arc also used; llie 
steeples or turrets arc crowned by 
battlements ; tome of the churches 
have two transepts. 


1 The first Gothic building in Kns- 
laud waj, Ijegun fo tbfc French style 
when the reconstruction of Canterbury 
Cathedral was undertaken in 1174 by 
the architect Guillaume de Sens, When 
the Cistercians c-ame to sccLle in FItjf- 
land, th*y Lnlrocluced the French 
Gothic style in their mu naileries, 
rig. a3ir—IPlwn. ef Ruins of FqubUlq* Abbey, thirtaetuEL 
S&iiifc'nry fWr'nxlnl rantury. 
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Fig. 33*.—ClmirorWells Cathedral. (I*bot. Newton.) 


Hxn mplts :— 

Canterbury, Cathedral (Fig. 330); reconstruction of choir begun 
between 1174 and 1178. 

Chichester, Cathedral (part) 1184 

Mai ms bury, abbey church. 

Lincoln, Cathedral choir, 1195-1200; body of the three aisles, 
1209.1235. 

Wells Cathedral 1214*1345 

Salisbury Catliedral (Fig. 331), east part 1220*1258 

l*ondon, Church of S. Mary Over)' (Southwark) choir 1240 

., Westminster Abbey, choir 1245-1269. 


English Decorative: The chief changes are the introduc¬ 
tion of the immense window in the choir, a rich and 
exuberant decoration (the origin of the French flamboyant\ 
the ornamentation of the vaults with net or star ribs. 


Examples :— 

London, Westminster Abbey, continued XV. c. 

,, Westminster: completion of the great hall with wooden 

rOOf long 

York, Cathedral XIV’. c. 

Lichfield, 

ExeteT, „ *285-1367 

Hereford, „ XlVT^ 
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Efitfijft Perpendicular: English Gothic completed its 
evolution at the close of the fourteenth and during the 
fifteenth century. It abandoned the flamboyant fantastic 
style of decoration for one more simple and more English— 
the depressed, pointed arch, which assumed the form known 
as Tudor arch, and sometimes an undulating form like a ship's 
keel seen in profile (Fig. 334). The inner roof was generally 
of wood painted and gilded, but where the stone vaults per¬ 
iled, they also were pitched lower,, whilst from the ribs hung 
taperi ng pen darns of stone 1 i k? stalactites. Wooden ceil i ngs 
re-sting on bracelets still continued In use (Fig, 333). 



F'S- 3J1-—TuUcr Arch 1 



Fig' 33*.'-^Vi^nrch, 


EXfOttpltf , — 

Canterbury, Cathedral, the aisles (Pig. 3301 *373-1411 

WEnehener, ,, 1 3314 

G kjueflsttr, ,, InistfSfcut ion of cress e. iyxj 

Windsor, Castle, H, Georgs'a Chirps] XV. c. 

Cambridge, King's College, CSiapeE 

Westminster, Abbey, Henry Vil. Cha^S (Fig. 333) end ofXV L c. 



English imtpturc jj remarkable for the humour and 
fancy with which its realism is tinged. There is very 
little on the outside of the cathedrals ; it is in the interior 
that we find it chiefly on the spaces between the arches, 
on the plinths of the walls, below the windows of the apse, 
and above all on the tombs, where it produced really 
^tomhs, in Westminster Abbey, 
tearbttry t Lincoln), 


1 

1 
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Fig. 336.—Htnty Vll.’s chnpel in Wevtnur.tfir Abbey 
Pecduloui 'aultf. 


Fig. 335.—Roof of S. Stephen's Norwich. 
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Germans 


fi b . 33y J n_LE | f.fcu.rl GiLKedr&[. 
{D^hlo.} 


Romanesque Art continued 
to be practised in many parts 
of Germany throughout the 
thirteenth century* at the 
very time when Gothic Art 
had reached its climax in 
France. During the thir¬ 
teenth century, however* the 
new style made its way into 
Germany through the agency 
of the Cistercians Or of" those 
French and German lay- 
architects who were return¬ 
ing from France* where they 
had gone to work. 

Rut it was only accepted 


by degrees \ in the cathedrals 
of Strassburg, Limburg [Fig. 
337k Eamberg, Maim, Bonn* 
and in the Church of S. Martin 
at Worms* to quote a few of 
the most striking instincts, 
we find Gothic elements super¬ 
imposed on German-Roman¬ 
esque, or a Romanesque ex. 
terior and Gothic interior; in 
others, as at Liibeck, Halber- 
staor, Magdeburg, Cologne 
[Church of S. Gcryon), the 
Gothk style is freely imitated 
or only adopted in part, 

Tha first complete examples 
of Gothic are Notre Dame at 
Trier, Freiburg Minster, Ratis- 
bon CatiedraJ, and, above ail, 
Cologne Cathedral, 


Fir. 33B.—Pl*n Coloeili: 
CALfodrtl- (S-trimmO 
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Cologna Cathedral {1-ijjt. jpg, 336, 339), the most coIofslI Gothic 
erentinn af the whole oF Eurnpu, and dim ivhirh rtf art the Genian 
building must resembles French 
GkUhso in Styte, was begun in 124S ; 
the choir iviss cpnseL-xRi^tl m 153a, 

The build isig, which prOMmcd 
stawly, was interruptCid its the si*. 
teenth century, continued in the 
nineteenth {t&i?), ar.d finally com¬ 
pleted in i 38 o ! J 


German Gothic Art, when 
a* its Truist ch^raCterlaELCr, built 
churches with three aisles of 
equal height (Fig- 340), {thus 
dispensing: with flying but¬ 
tresses), with a transept and 
ambulatory, tupolaed vaults 
above a square p]an> and 
ogival arches, and head and Fljj, m—CdDerwCfstiwfril. 
aims of the Cross arranged 

as a trefoil (Fig. 341). We see the same plan in the 
Cathedrals of Munster and T 5 onn, 
in S. Mary tbe Great at Lippstadt, 


ne. 543 .—Flan of R- (Elisabeth's 
;.t .*■! nr xjrjr. {Sesmann.) 


Fi£, yv-—Section cf n. cfnimch in Sirest, 
(.Secfiisr: n.) 


1 Cciiogne Caihcdrnl, length, ijs rfl,; funsadth of aisles, 44 ns.; 
breadth nf transept, 74 nrt.; height vault*, 45 m. The bcll-tnwcrs 
sue and [46 nt. high rsptcuvely. 
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in the churches of 5 , EliEtbcth Maibiir^, Soest, 
etc, The same characteristics persist during the sub¬ 
sequent centuries in the most fragile and ingenious 
buddings with flamboyant decoration, such as the Cathe¬ 
drals of Halberstadt, 
Augsburg and Ralisbcm, 
Ulm, with its gigantic 
bell-tower filling practic¬ 
ally the whole facade, 1 
In the Church of 3 . Cross 
at GmCmd r in tlie Church 
of S. Laurence at 
Nuremberg, S. Stephen^ 
at Vienna, and the Ca¬ 
thedral of Prague. We 
may also mention M dit 
sekont Brunticn ” of 
Nuremberg, and the 
municipal palaces of 
Lribeck, Brunswick, 
Munster, and Ktinigs- 
berg. 


Gentian Gothic sculp- 
Pi*. j^-AdW* Vh. jw^rg tU[e w hile following in 
&lhedra1t the steps of the French, 

as it had already done in the Romanesque style, 
continued to develop its own national characteristics 
and to treat the French themes in the light of them, 
stent robustness and energy, living and expressive realism, 
strongly marked individuality in the types, either as 
expressive of intense thought or of agitation of mind. 



1 Steeple of L’lm Minster 
Two steeples of Cologne 
Steeple of Strnssbujg Cathedral 
Steeple of S. Stephen's, Vienna 
Ttfo steeples of Amiens Cathedral 
Charities „ 

Cathedral 


tjir rdr 
in, and 34G 
in, x<|6 
m. 13B 
m, 130 
in. 132 and in 
m. 10S 
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In the execution wc note 
the same characteristics—a 
vigorous, sometimes rugged, 
but simple realism, violent 
gestures, broad, tines of 
treatment, even in the 
heads, deeply furrowed 
folds, and rapid, restless 
motions of the draperies . 1 
And the character [sties of 
German Art prevailed in 
works which art clearly of 
French inspiration, sycb as 
the sculptures of Strassburg 
cathedral, which are full of 
grace and charm, but 
stamped with a certain 
vigour and matter-of- 
factness at times almost 
grotesque. 


Eram/iti 



Bamberg. — Cathedsal, Sooth 1 % r ^'] 7 aaiwlytnihtdwf (sfaek- 
dwjr, known as Adam't maim.) 

stallKS (fig. 123? 

Bamberg. —i "al hsdraS. Shince's Porch, qtr golden door 1 
on the tampan the last Jud^tntat; rfbOYe 
[]a dl-KOnu acted statues of the Church and 
the SypiLgosee 1337 

oamoerg.—Cathedra]. EqPHlrinn Maine fonncTlj stip- 
posed to represent Conrad 1 (T,, nowf calk’d 
after S. Stephen of Hungary (343}. XIII, e, 

Bj unstick,—Cathedral. Sepulchral SEOiaea of Henry 

the bton and Matilda XIIE. c. 


1 The chnSmufOpy oT German Gothic statuary is very difficult m 
rleterm intt in soBte^hence of the irregular influeflos of ibe French 
style on the various groups: sotneti mes early, annetl Pies I iUr. sonic- 
tirncs strung, and sometimes Slight. So that in some groups the 
German naLional character is far more noticeable than in OLbera. 
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Fig. 344.—StiLiici bl Lhfi choir of NaymFtrg CaLhsdr.ll*, 

Magdeburg-—Cathedral. North patch on tympAn, 

AtttPPpti&n </f the Virgin fim halfQf Kill, c. 

CmilhftdfflL Statues of the Church sctieS 
Synagogue, the Wise and FooEsil Virgins 

second hoi: of XIII. 0, 
Cftlbcdral, On the central plerftruimcau}, 

EUtde of thu: Kmp$ roe Olho f - N IV- C, 

Naumljurg, --- Cathedro], West ehoir: twelve statues of 

founders (Fig. £44) isdu-iE/^, 

Freiburg im iSreiigau.—Cathedra]., Statues of porch 
under the grent tower: The Liberal Arts, 

The Virtues B nd Vices, The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins. iaj i-tjiS 

On the tympan t The Last Judgment isji-iaid 

Ktr&sshurg.—Cathedral. (Work of decoration extend' 
ing from first third of X 111 , to end of X E V. 
century- 

t. On the dtuthle porch of the souLh transept, 

Deaih tyS the Virgin {Fig. 345J on the tympan. i£4O-ia£0 
Coronation of the Virgin on the tympan ►, >, 

Siatuss of the Church and Synagogue » 1 i.j 









IX Orutitfuh* fr’uolitfiVLTEtfi. Fig 347.-UIK 

Svwbiuj t0“U skicinn.] 


Fig 3*7*—Oltflorthc Wise Vzrgins 
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fl e * 3^5*—I?<a.tb driliit V' i-^in, SLriit-L'JiE Csifw^nit. 
C&nidunm^) 

a. On the west front, 

Booth Porcls r Tlis Wise msii Foclisfo Vixgjns 
(346 and 347]* iago*ij 3 & 

Central Porch. The Prophets and a Sifcjyt <1 ,, 

NlmeIi Porch. The Virtues tramplsftg on (h* 

Vices „ ►, 
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Worms. ■ Guhctlrnl. 

Tritflrtpt 
L’olcitfno. — CilttliirlTftl. 

choir 

NilJ outUTj^r'-L'Kurch 
porch 


It 


XIV. u. 

HtnlttU of the 

ApOStles in Lite 

[^| 2 -T 3 &I 

if S_ LitciKmo- 

ScnltrUiTvs on 


H, SiJiiild 



Our Larty 

IVuniien 11 of 

XIV. c. 

Li die seLion*' 


MeiatcT Heinrich 

1335-139* 


German Painting, winch wits remarkable fur its faithful 
observation of life and its naturalism! left behind it inter¬ 
esting representations of the life of the upper eludes, which 
were indirectly to exert a great influence on the painters of 
northern Italy in the second half of the fourteenth and first 
half of the fifteenth century- 


Exavpte* •'— 

Irs IbeCuile of Nttfbniu in ltohcm . Life of 5* George l ,33$ 

Bunhelstan nenr RolierL can of XIV. c, 

M ,, Lkhtcnbcrg in. the S„ Tyrol. t 


Flanders. 


Gothic Art reached Flanders by two routes, those of 
Southern France and North Germany r Tlie French 
current promoted an active movement in architecture, 
scu!pture s and painting, distinguished by strong national 
characteristics. 


Flemish Gothic\ in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, produced graceful and beautiful churches like 
SainteGudule at Bruxelles, Malmes Cathedrals the churches 
of Bruges, and the cathedral and bell-tower of An versa. The 
spire of the latter was completed at the end of tire fifteenth 
century's and \b a masterpiece in its beauty of proportion, 
grace* and boldness of conception. 
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Fig- 3i$-“Tcvim HdU, BjuskIm, 


Em mp&i :— 

Biugcs, Church of Our Lftdy, completed in 
Ton mid, Oathe-d ml 
Malin££ ■> 

Louvnip ■> 

Aovftr^a 
GaXid „ 

BrtlK-dlEE, S- Gudiilc 


iagr? 
XIV. C. 
c. 

CL 
Ch 

c, 

EC 7i rasn-XV, c, 


: 5 S 3 Sv: 


Bat the most original and characteristic buildings art 
secular. Owing Lo its position between Germany, France, 
England, and the lands farther north, md owing also to 
the character of its inhabitants, the country_of Flanders 
enjoyed, since the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
the twofold privilege of preserving its independence and 
becoming the centre of commerce for tire north of Europe. 
Its towns succeeded in conquering and maintaining com¬ 
munal rights whilst at the same time developing their 
industries, especially that of cloth-manufacture. And it is 
precisely in Flanders that we find two groups of buildings 
which arc admirable artistic embodiments tif these two 
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Fig, Si^v - Towis Midi, L:iuvai,n, 


activities, ridies and autonomy : market buildings or great 
warehouses and depositories for the doth^ and communal 
palaces or town halls. 

The Cloth-market is a huge rectangular building, several 
storeys high, with turrets at each corner, and in the middle 
of the principal facade a great tower, sometimes extremely 
high, with i ts top store y flanked by four turrets. Character¬ 
istic: features are the high and overhanging roofs and the lofty 
polygonal pyramids crowning the tower and turrets. An 
open portico runs along the ground floor, and in the upper 
floors are rows of numerous: broad windows. The building 
is simple and logical in structure, with a certain stem 
sobriety about it which reflects the thoughtful and honest 
tradesman; but that he could display his riches upon 
occasion the form and decoration of the great central tower 
bear ample witness. 


Exampiv . 

at Yprts 




,-v- 

i-.T .. :^':£rV - h ' . M 

iw&St !' . / 


raoO-lj^ 

rs^- 1^4 
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The Tenon H<\U (Palais Commune!) resembles the C_’]fntli- 
market E11 structure \ it is in fact a mure lavish and genial 
development of the same type 

Examf'k't , L — 

al Binges 

h . nnuEfles I Fig. 1403-1:^4 

hf Louvain (Fig. n<)\ 1447-1-163 

Flemish sculpture and painting not only rose to bn a new 
national art. especially after [tie middle of the fourteenth 
century, but spread, in their turn, to France, and gave new 
life to the arts there, stimulating them to a development 
that was essentially Flemish in character. We treated of 
this briefly in the last chapter: it will suffice here to note that 
both these branches of Flemish Art bring us to the period 
of transition from Gothic Art Lo that of Lite Renaissance. 


Spain and Portugal, 

In Sfeiin, French Gothic Art. dating from the thirteenth 
century, was instrumental in founding magnificent cathe¬ 
drals, splendid convents, and sumptuous palaces. Hut 
even where the Gothic style was applied in unadulterated 
purity, there were present certain structural and decorative 
details which gave it a -distinct local character. This was 
Still more definitely tire case from the fourteenth century 
pnwards, assisted on the one hand by the arrival of artists 
of Other .nationalities than French—German, Flemish, and 
Italian—on the other, by the growth of a national school 
of artists, and the study of the French works and those of 
these Other artists, and indeed of any wnrk imported frnm 
other lands, as well as by replacing the treasures of 
Moorish Art left by the Arabs. 

The outside of the churches is not, as a rule, genuinely 
Gothic in appearance, even in those with bell-Lowers like 
the CaLhedral of Eurgos (Fig. 350), the roof being for 
the most part fiat, and the main block of the building 
X 
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T'ig, ■&*— BuTfi^ Cubtdnl. 

showing no tendency to bean 4 disproportionate relation £0 
the height, Pah sing to the interior, the greaL choir with 
its sLa^s ls situated, as in San Clemente at Rome, in the 
last division of rhe nave, sometimes even beyond the 
intersection of the cross, white beyond this again 15 the 
space reserved for the high altar, forming the chapel major. 
A passage shut in by side screens joins the choir and chapel 
major, and both Are enclosed by a high decorative screen 
which hide5 the interior from sight and interrupts the view. 
Over the intersection of the cross rises a high lantern- 
iOwer, a rial narLllM (that of Ilurgns resemble? the Tiarthtx 
of Milan Cathedral), from which abundant light flows into 
the interior of the church, while only scanty rays penetrate 
thrOugSi the narrow Gothic windows, producing a strangely 
fantastic effect in these lofty, spacious churches. 

Era Mfifri :— 


Cathedral of [largos (Fig, 33°). begun in isst 

,, cominufid sti XIV. e, 

„ bell lDwe??s added XV. c. 

Toledo t’&thotlral Lw-gun id iasy 

V t» endosu*: of ohftptl trtnjtr XIV, c. 
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fie. 351.—Doov of Convent of Belem. 


Leon Cftthectrnl 
(jcrona ,, 

Barcelona „ 

Pnlma, on Island of Majorca 
Seville 

Qur.cUlajar, Infanta’s Palan* 
Valladolid, Seminary 

»• College of S. ( Jri'jnry 


XIII 


■XIV. c. 
XIV. c. 
XIV. c. 
XIV. c . 

1 403-1507 

1461 

1480.140a 

1488-1496 


mint c SCUlpl n rC i m0re cs P eciall y ^ sculptured oma- 
^urc F«n C rh rn/h* ,S ^ ma ff nifi c«nt examples of 
22 ? r M on the two porches of Sarwental 

°/ Apostles in Hurgos Cathedral; but £ a 
SfcSSvfe unadulterated style shows various Toe?) 
traits which become more and more marked ; the deron 

fXee ‘ or S fi^r e e t , hCr COnS 1 i f tin « v of architectural ornament, 
olta^e, or figures, as well as the statues themselves are 
close-packed, almost oppressively crowded ; not an atom 
of space is left uncovered, and the foliage is treated w ith 

& nUtCnC ^ r de - t ? i1, al1 which characteristics betrav 
he influence of Moorish Art. In the thirteenth cental 
the combination of Gothic and Moorish styles, and later— 
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towards the close of the fifteenth century and so.Ute as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century—the addition of 
Italian. Renaissance elements, gave rise to a style which] 
though a mixture (in which Gothic prevails), grew never¬ 
theless into something of great beauty and originality, a 
truly national style* to which the Spaniards gave the name 
of eitilc ji&ridOi and which still triumphed in the years 
immediately following 1539, in the rebuilding and decora¬ 
tion of the fallen screen in Burgos Cathedral. 



r'i-l? ^s.wtCii.isLera at lIig Miirii.E.ltrp of E*lftsn- 


Burgos, Cathedral, smalt door of cloisters after iayo 

Ctadkvr [Caaitle}, tomli* En the church of ^ Stratum XIV. e. 

Otjlt \ Navarrel, Ctuirdi of S, Hn ry fa i Wr. rlecrjraalois , , 

Tolt'do t 'athtflraS, cSodt itotif 

Thirffov CWiednrt, monuments rt 

Toledo i 'iuliLrtra!, sculptured decoration of the choir ^rri-ciiF 


nfui uf that of the chapel uiitjur 

ViSmucLtl Calhcrlml, deoOralfoP of niuilqeK XV 7 , p, 

Gstad nUjar, (’aln-re of th* Infonta, dccor.atkist of court t^6b 

Valladolid, t^emEnui-y, decoration T4E0 T492 

VglkiDtU, Collepa of S. Gregory, !he pnreb 14831496 

Hurgoji Cathedral, outer decoration of nrutljftx after 1539 


In Pariugal the development of Art was parallel to, 
th ough more mode st th an that itt Spain. Hut when, to wards 
the end of the fourteenth century, Portugal made itself 
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Fig. J53.—Friw* of porch of Nocro Ilanie. Pori*, (liome.) 

politically independent of Spain, a new style of decoration 
began to arise, similar in character—but even richer and 
more inventive—a true national style. 

1 he famous convent of Ilatala was founded at the end of 
the fourteenth century to commemorate the battle of 
Alinbarrota (13^5)’ which determined the fate of Portuguese 
independence. The church is still in the pure Gothic style 
of the fourteenth century; but the adjoining sumptuous 
octagonal chapel, which was never finished, and known as 
the cappella imperfeitas , is in ouite a different style : the 
lower floor, which belongs to the early fifteenth century, 
shows the influence of England, while the upper part, 
begun in 1491, is in a mixed style. 

It was in this magnificent style, compact of Gothic and 
Moorish (the latter element prevailing even more than in 
Spain\ and elements of Italian Renaissance Art, that was 
fashioned the fantastic and marvellous monastery of llelem, 
which, strange to relate, was not built tilt the sixteenth 
century (Figs. 351 and 352). 


Conclusion. 

Gothic Art north of the Alps, which had grown out of 
the development of Romanesque, was made up of many 
various elements, gathered from afar, and out of the distant 
past; but it arose in that district of France which is known 
as the “Isle de France,” whose centre is Paris ; it was 
there, and in France as a whole, that it first flourished and 
that it attained its utmost splendour. In each of the 
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countries of Europe into which it spread it took on a new 
aspect-and was transformed Info a new national art, whilst 
from England and Flanders new life and energy flowed 
back to stimulate the Gothic of France. 

This Gothic Art* which attained to such marvellous unity- 
in every department nf religious and secular arr, and in its 
highest as in its lowest manifestations* was above all 
supreme in its solemn and mystic cathedrals and in the 
miraculous spontaneity and exquisite inventiveness of its 
sculpture. Since the creations of the ancient classical world 
there had been nothing to equal them in originality and 
eloquent beauty. As the creations of classical Greece were 
the Loftiest expression of sensuous aad intellectual beauty, 
the Gothic cathedrals and statues arc the more inti¬ 
mate expressions of the mysticism and rapture of 
Christianity. Tt remained for Italian ArL Lo realise the fusion 
of sensuous beauty* intellectual idealism, and sweet mystic 
rapture into an harmonious whole. 
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JVrnd, Francis: Gothic Architecture in England. London:, 
rooSr 

■* Comjyer. Ed.: l/ardutectare gQfchique. Paris, 1891 (BifcA 
& f'rm. (fes Beaux Arts). 

* Eniart, Camille : La sculpture gothique dm XII. A la Jin ihi 

Xlli. £. (in A. Michel $ '' Hist-Dire." etc,}, 

+ —* L'archjfecture gothiquo da XIIL s. (in A. Michel's 
Histoire, 1 ' etc.}. 

Cause, L. : L’art gutlliquc. Pans. iS^P (copiously illas- 
trated), 

* MjctieS, Audrl ; Higtoin? de Varfc. Tome U., Formation ct 

expansion dc 3’ari gothique. Paris, igod, 

Moate, Charles Herbert: Development and Character rrf 

Gothic Architecture, London, 1890, 

—— Gothic Architecture, l^andon, 1899. 

Parker, J- H.: Introduction to Gothic Architecture. Ninth 
edition. Ok ford, 1891. 

-A BC of Gothic Architecture, 10th ed., Oxford, 1898. 

Saint-Pa«l r Anthyme; SimpSe mfemoire mr 1'engine du style. 
Ogival. Pans (in Bulletin monumental. 1875), 

/ vOtiet- 

■ Koechlin, Raymond: IjGS ivoirefi gOthiqucE (m vpl, Li. of 
Andr£ Michel's H History of Art"), Paris, 1906. 

SPECIAL COUNTRIES AND 
LOCALITIES. 

IX-ITALY. 

General tyork*- 

Aveni, A, : Monumcnti del!' Italia meridional^ (in Rrl&tiune 
dell' ujfirio te^io per la £Qrtservazianc dei wfOBWftWtdi'}, 
Rome, 1902. 

BnrtauX, E. : L'art dans 1'Italic mcridionate (2 vols.). Paris, 
IQ04 (illustrated). 

Cattaneo, R. J L'architettara ia Italia da! VI. all' XI. sec. 
Venice, 1901, 

CkaS&e, Gustave : BasLLiquea et mos&Iqwes oil ITe tie on es, 
Italie-Sicile. Paria, 1893, 

Tcsti, L, e RodoHw, X,; Le arti figurative nclla stork 
d' Italia-" Hmedioevo, Florence, 1907 (ill.). 



*Vcwturl, Adolfo; Stnria deU' nrlv italfaun (vote, i.-iv.k 
copiously illuHtratui I. Milan, iV s 1 r F elo. (hi progress), 
ZiiUmrimaun,. M. : OlKTitnlisClljp IMustik in fmbcu und holn.-i] 
mitfg’altgr. LeipHff, 

Qtottnferys.ia r 

Fjrotblngbam, A, : Lph m rwaiq IK'* de Grot ta foriald, in 
Gazette aVchfola^ique. Paris. 1883, 

Ctvidak. 

Fogolavi, Ghio : Ctvklalc del Friuli. Bergamo, Jf>o6 (illns- 
tratert}. 

S traygOwsld , jascl". : set- '"Dais Grienfali-^lie lialien " in tllf 
MOttfttshiftc for Kanstwisscnschaft, 1. f. zO. 

Milan. 

Beltrami, L.: La, Basiliga ami imgja HA priuiitiva C 3a rrco- 
strnzionc COfilpiuta nel Eecolo IX. 2nd edit. Milan, 
1^95- 

-— Gli avami tlelZa Basilica di S. Maria Aurrma, Milan, 
1^)02. 

Bistaro, Girolamo: Note m docuiUcnti Santajnlardsaami. 

Milan, 1904 c t9u_s Jin " Arehivio Storicu Looilunla’'). 
Kohte, J, ; S. Lorenzo in Mailand, Berlin, 1.890. 
Landriani, G,; La BasiLiga di H. Arnbropio, Milan. 
fillxKJttHfod). 

Mongeri, G.; L'arte La Milano. Milan. 

Romussi, G. : Milano nei anoi mornimenti. Jnd criit. 
Mitan, rSgj, 

Teiti. L. : 11 MonastcTO c la Cliicsi di 5. Maria Aurona 
in Milano. 1904 (in L’Attr for T904}. 

Tesebi, Paolo; Ambrosian a Jin L'Arte for c8p£ and iflpg■>. 

Palermo {see also Sicily). 

Faso, Fietrasanta (D. 3a,}, duc-idi BenadifaLco: Duumo di 
Monreale, 183H. 

Gravtna, D. B, e II Bnomo di Mcmrtale. 2 vols. ralemaoj 
^ 59 - 

Paulow&ki, A. : Jconognajilue tie la Ghapullo Palatine de 
FaEermc, Gazette artf&ologiquc. Paris* 1894 e ^4.5. 

Ravenna, 

Diehl, Ch,; Ravennc. etude d'atchSosPgie byzantinc. 
Paris, 

Raveane. Faris, tooj. 

Goetz, W.: Ravenna, Leipzig, 1901. 
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litCti [ un-julo 3 ilKIh rlL R amnia. Ftolr^nn, jUn; 
—’ Jayjwm, Itagnmu. jrjo_> illlusi-MiviJ), 

Ityctl m . h. K . r MoHaYqm-s c 3 h^ ec|i.-,.*,f,. p^j.,j t , 
inirpr, 

/l'hIJIFjT. 


Si IVicasr 


Atlh <-H j rid r M.; Gli anticltt cimiteri di Roma c 4 r Italia 
Home, 

Bald oria. Natal?: I41 CappL-JEa tli Selii Himone a Santa Pr&ssede 

J in . A tc J} ivio Storiso delT atte, iv.)* Home, 1891. 
■Boirsict, Gaston : Pnwnenatlcg argbuoloniqueg dans Home 
Home, iSBp, 

Bosio, Antonio : Homa MrttBjraBea. Rome, 1643. 

Uiinsen, Chr. c. J. : Les fcaniliques -de Home, French brans! 
Home, ra?2. 

Fogolari, Gino r Le pittnre di S, Maria antique (in L' Arte 
of 1900, pp, 4JS-4JI), Rome, 

MarticchL 0 . : l-a cliiesa di S, M. Anttqna n?l Foro romano 
(]]1 A mbo Bolirttitut ttarcfirologia crisHaito), Home, 

IfjOCJ. 

Muxanti : I.a Kcoltiira ornamental? romana dei liossi 
tempi (in ArcAivio Statieo deli' arte, serin 2a vifl i 
Ii» 4 }. , ' ' 

Dc Rossi, Giacomo: Roma aotterranca cr&tiana fi vois 1 

Rom?, Lflfiq-ijt;;. (with plates], 

HusMorth C-. M N.; Santa Maria Antigua, in Papers of ike 
antssfi NrAcii’i/ at , vdi. j, London, [Ooz. 

\\Eip£Tt, Ci, : Rorrm sottumanea. I^e pitting dell? 

rLmianCj Romt ' '90i (« 5 th Coloured 

-Suti Vicenza. 

PjHcicelh Taeggi, OlL : Pttture cnatdane dd jx, scjcqIo 
(.^P tent] no (a firipta della Radia di San Vincenzo 
nile lontL Eld \oltumo. Monteeassino, 169^, 

Sicily. 

* 1 't'hret'r J.. and ScEiuitzf, V .; Die altctiridtlicho Grabstatto 
Sitnliens. Berlin. igo 7 . 

Faso (D. jo). Due* di Smadifcfco: Antichita 

delta knalia. 5 yds. PaEermo, j 83 4-43. 

Venice, 

Tl ™ 2asi]k * of S' Hark in Venice dinar 
stated bj Venetian writers under the direction of Prof, 




France. 
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Camilld Poilln, Venice. rftijiH (with five ] wirt folios 
Of platL'K-J. 

KaCCfirrlp, P„ : |.q> tt tUMEl 3LH.-.H lit 1 Hi MnVC it VflMSe, Vtllicf, 
^97 r 


X.-FRANCE. 

tlcfwral Works. 

L'architecture fran^atSe, monuments £iiHiorj<|itL'!i dejuii* 
le XL a. (with large platen), Paris. 

Raudot, A. tie : La sculpture Jrjman moycn n^c 
ct k ]a Renaissance. Paris, ]tf?a-iH,S4. 

Cuurajod, Louis : I*a sculpture Irail^ai!*; avartt la renais¬ 
sance claSsique. Paris, ifiSg. 

Emcric-Davtrl, T. R, ; Sculpture fran^aiso, riiiy, jiuli, 
Paris, iW^. 

* Enlart, C, t Manuel rTarchtologle irsu^'aise ilepuis Its tem|)s 

M^roviugjeii,s jusqu’a Le Renaissance (j- voH), Paris, 

igga-[5£,j? r 

GeLia-DLrlot, P.: La ptmture decorative en France tlu XL 
ail XVIr s. 3 vols. Paris, iflgn, 

Gonse, L. : La, sculpture fran^aise tiepins In XVI, siicje.. 
Paris, 1895 (copiously illustrated). 

* —“ La sculpture francaisc. {BihlittikdqUi tic rcmeigntmeitt 

des Beaux Arts.) Paris, aftyj;. 

GmlLermy e£ Viollet-le-DuC : Description tie Notre Danin 
do Paris. Paris, 1856. 

Havanl, H ; La Franco artis,tE-c|ur- et mojiunicutale. Paris, 
13 92 - 95 . [SociHd dr I'ari franiuis,) 

* Lasteyrie, R. fit: Etudes sur la sculpture franyaisc tin 

moytm-age, (In "^ononunts Fiot. 3 ' vol. £). Paris, 
lyOJ. 

-La porie Saint Anne a Notre Damp tie Paris. Paris, 

r par. 

Lecgy da ia Marche, A, ; I,e treizitime t-ii-de arlaslujne. 

Lille, [H 3 g,. 

*Male, E. I L'art religLCiix du XIIP siccSo tat France, Paris, 
190a. 

McTimfiD, P. : Notices sur Its peintures de Peglise Saint 
Savin & Poitiers {colli-riion dc$ dvrum/uts inddits s ur 
Vhislvirc de- Franze). Paris. 1K45, 

MolinLv* Hir.iL, e.% Mai'COu, Frau!: Expedition retrospective 
dc Part francaia drs nrigines a tELoo, Paris, 1900 fill,). 
Quidherat, juic-s: Me Langes d'arc h&pLogiu ct d'histDirc 
publie“ par Robert tie uatcyrir. Paris. liitJCi 
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v billon Ijnii&t': grails latf-raim dc 3a Catli&lraJe du 

- jJfS. . HM=rk,™ S . ■».<«* 

(| e*er i tics Sty I™ (i J vela.)- ! a ns, 

ltPVOlI,' Hrtiri: Artful im- rfflliunfi <lu mktl ilu I* l<nuitu 

fi Vftis,). Paris. Ifl 7 ,l- , „ . rB a, 

LIutirLch HaluTL, V.: I/artljiluetWe uonimudm _sn*,1884- 
Ruvrich-Robot, S'.: L'arcliitecjunc >w™^f a E£rfe h? 

1 XlIL siL-ctra CIJ N’tWIUftTutK* wt t-n Anglftem 

* Saint^Faul, Anthynif : Histone monumental^ du la I rana,. 

Violktdi-Duc f" PfcSunai^ raisantie de ■ J'ardiiepctnrt! 
fran^M* du XP au XVI- thrtu {10 vfa). Pm*. 

Vofff^ 5 V^ 75 Dir Anfangc dus moimmcntaUai Stylus mi 
.Mitttflalter. S tniasl>urp, t i+94- 

Pfiiniifiis, etf* 

DcWT 1 l\ Ltapolil: Lc «vm tTheun* du due de Burry (m 
Grtiffte dra Wejiw.r /M*J. 3$>4 fil. 4°ir. . , 

Lsttiillfc, H.; La iicintart- morale on L’rcumc a\ant la 

Eeaadsjiwutr- Paris. ij)«4* , _... 

ULstuvru’, 1 ; - di? : Histoiru- dc la jit-mtur* hut wr d JP ri * 
em mcmamunts ea France. tyifc ]S >7- 

* >3 ale. Emile : 3m pL-intarc mural i- irt Lp ™tnex. hL ^j^ 

ml France tin Andre Jlitllul a HLstrnn, ih I art J. 

; T '' £■ |K“ jfjjf d p^£' 

rij rr?pfld^jjnirwf rfes Bt'au.\ A.ris\, ariH r 

1898. 

EuamrfSr 

Ijypin, Em«t: L'ccnvn do Ltmo^ t>°° a U. Pcivid ' li( y u - 
/font's. 

KoechliA, Hayttwntl : Qul-I*|h*k attire d’ivpiricw ^jujgfc 

miK XltL et Xiv. H. (ill ti**uz An s, 190$)- 

y ff welferVr 

Dinlron (ainuj: Mangel ties mevres do bronze at d'orftvrcric 
du moyen age. Paris, 1 S 59 , 

+ U.-Lvard, H, : Histnire dc r«fcvl*rifi fruu^asse, 
iff reuse [gwjtici*( Puqk.v Paris, 


/ Im'gltlttfy title! ife Loti' Cmtntyics. 
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PiftititUttr. 

Violl^t'leytlnc: Dietiomiam: raisopiU' da molilHcr Framnis 
fEf: IV'poqnc carlovingicim£ it l:t RcniirtKnmce Pil'd s* 
18^1875. 


XI.-GREAT BRITAIN. 

General Works, 

Allen, J. Romilly : Monumental History of the Early British 
Cbsrrcb. London, ililSg. 

* Baldwin Brown, G.: The Arts in Emriy England (2 vo3yl, 
London, ignj. 

RtlFs Cathedral Series, London, 

" Bouncy, T. G,: Cathedrals, Ahljep, jutfl Cfaiinzhcs of 
England ia vols-,}, London, 

Britton. J.: The Ancient Architecture of England. London 

1 8 + 5 . 

Prior, Edward S.. ami Gardner, Arthur: English Medbevat 
FlpifrSculptnrc (in AtehifCctnrai Hrriflio). London, 
l^D4-tgOJ, 

Prior, Edward S. ; English Medieval l 7 igLir£'Sculpture {in 
Archiiethtral Heritor}, London, rgna-joa^. 

“■— History ol Gothic Art in England. London, eckx*. 
TJhde, Cr i Ramk'riVmMfcT GrowbritannitMiH. Berlin, Eflg4. 

Foiling, 

Thompson, At. E r : English Illuminated MEinnNcripls- 
Tjsadou, sa?->- 

Jewellery. 

Mautz, I 1 ,: Notes but l'orfuvTrrie sllglaisF {in Gazette fits 
Beaux /JffjL 1874 , 


XIL—BURGUKD7 AND THE LOW COUNTRIES- 

Champeaux A. de : L'ametenne e«dc de peintoredeta Hour- 
gogut {in GateiUi des Heatt* .iris). P^ria, 1S93 {p, jrt 
and p. 13d). 

Daitel, Alfred r L'art dauis les FLflJidres avant Ic XV. &. 
Faria, iSS?. 

DcEhaisn.es, Chretien: Hifttoiry de hart dans La Flandro 
3 1 Artois et le Hatoaut, avrtnt lc XV' sieclfc. Lille, 1 & 86 , 

Helbi^, Jules l La, sculpture ct 3 ch arts plastlqnos an pays de 
lAGge. Bruges. ifi£u. 


/ih I'dph y. 




KfUtElIin, IS. : l.il sculpture beige et Ins influcnety frart^aEBCfl 
aux IS HI. et XI A'. h. Paris* [|*>3 fin f.lasrtte dot Iteau \ 
Arts), 

Scliayrjii A. G. R : Tlietoirc tic 1 'architecture en BHigimir 
[4 voKl, Rrnxcllt'g f 1 fV> $1 


XI 11 . —G ERM AN V AND AUSTRIA, 

Bcrgrver, Heinrich : Handbuch dec kirch lielmi Kunst- 
atterthllmcr in Pcut&ehiandn I.cLpzig, 1905. 

* Bode, W. : Geschichte der deu-isthen Plasrik (in Gwsbiditr 

der deutsdieo Konst}. Berlin, [£37. 

ClfeniH), Paul : Die romaniseben WandjnaLcncicu (lor 
Rheinlandc, RiissrEdorf, 1903 (with plates). 

Ddhio, G.: L'influence tie 1 'art frauds sllc l 1 art aJlcmand 
an Nil I. s. Fails, 1900 (in Revise- /whAilogiqve), 

~—- Zu den sfcjrEpinrcn ties BambcrgcT Domes, Berlin, 
] HgolS^[-jS()JJ (in Jnftrbvch der PycUssheh.cn 

Saimnhttit’Cfi]. 

Dehfo, G-, end RccoM, G, von : Dir- Dcnkmaier dcr deutschcn 
Bil rihauerku nst r Berlin, i{]Uj; r etc. (in pro press] fa 
scries of plates), 

Dolime, Robert: Geschidile der deutsclien Baiikurat (in 
Geschicbte dec deutschen Knnst). Berlin, 1^37, 
EHmann, W, : Die KiLrcil ingisch-OttcuHEchen Belli ten 211 
WfirdM. dtrassburg, ;By<> (in progress), 

Falkc, Jacob VOeI : GeScUioJitc des Deutsthcn Kun&tgewcrbcs 
(in Geschicbtc dcr demtschen Kunst;), Berlin, iSSd, 

* Hasak—; Gcsehichte der dentschen Rildbuucrkunsl im 

XIII. jahrhundert. Berlin, 3399. 

Janttscbek. Hubert: Geschichte der deutscllcn Ala lore j 
fin Geschicbte tier deuirchen Konst), Berlin, t£$gl 
Knackfnas,, H«nnwm ; Deutsche Konatgeschichtc. Leipzig, 

issa. 

Moelljflger, K„: Die deutsch-romanischo Arcliitektur 
bis Eiim ausguig des xii. Jalirhuntlorls. Leipzig, 1391, 
Oitc, H.: Handbuch der Kj rehliefcen It c nsbA rcli aologic 
dee Dcntscfcen Mi ttelal iars, Cth ed, Leipzig, *£84, 
ScYimarsow, August: Daa Hinrtringeq der Fnanzdslgche-n 
Ftastib in die deutsche SkuLptur (in Repcrtoriwn far 
KuMfiatUtmifi&ff). Berlin, ise>8, 

Sttrlpcc, N. : Architect are antrichienne (in Planat's '■ En¬ 
cyclopedic d'architecture "). 
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XIV.— SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

KjicoFhura, Don Pairicjode:: Enpana artisfcica v moanmental 
Bans. 1842-1S4A. 

IungliatuI?;, Max, unc L Gnrlitt, 0.: I >ie Iknlkunsl Spanum-i 
(with plates). [ 1 aHij iftc. J Dnsiilm. 
baladni, H.: Architecture op^mgole {in Planat\ " 3I|j 
cyclopedic 

Uhrie, C,: Bamlenkmaler in Spanioji mid Fhrtneal. Berlin 
1892. 1 


Ovt 
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{I 1 or Spain, see also Section V, under Borrmaun am} 
wen Jones. aild for localities in the East, si^ under Section 


ADDENDA. 

Eectirvm. 

T. + Die Baukunst, «L by K, Borraiann and R. Granl. 
Stuttgart, 1839, etc.—(in progress). 

II. * BnatatEs, A. j. L'Axuheologie du lUOyen-aga et sex 
mtthicxics. Paris, 1900. 

* Hrwrlicq. L.: La Bail hire lies Origins* an XVI" 5reels. 
Pans, 1908. 

* Keinaclh, S.: Apollo; Histoirc Generate dus Arts 
Piastcquns (chaps. xi,-xiv.), writ]] an admirable biblio¬ 
graphy. Eng, r fr,, 1907, 

III. Dicmigi, Frate : Man U el d'icoilcgrapliic chr^tfontie, 

tranal, of PmE Durant, Paris, l8jf> 

IV. * Butler, Howard Crosby; Architecture acid oilier 
Arts (tfoing P&rt II. of an American nrchneQlogical 
expedition to Syria in 1399-L900). New York and 
London. 1904. 

IX. (Southern Italy). Salazzaro, 13 . : Stvdi sui moil tune Oti 
dcll h Italia meridiem ale del IV. al XU. F>cccJq {i volsj. 
Naples, tS 7% 

X, * Bulletin Menumental, pd. by LcfeVTC Pbfltalis— fin 
progress), 

Durrfon, P,; Los trlrs riches Hent-pa du Due do Berry 

(with fine plates). Paris, 3904. 
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AmtAYTC HUS Koillrtii^s, <.' 511111 , 
2(1 ! 

AhbondEo, S,, Como, 2 to 
Ahondanot, Abbey or, frescoes in. 

253 and nett r 

Abu, Mount, temples of, 147, 
14B 

Acanthus leaf, in decoration, 49 
Achemenid l 1 yiraiaDs i enamel worjc 
0^ the, 103 

AcjIL, vau)t of the. paintings, 24 
Adoration of [he A l?igi, representa¬ 
tions in the CnWyom bs, 33 
Adrian, S., Chare]! of, in she 
Forum, 34 

Agate. ’S-, basilica of Ravenna, 

41 

Agtr t 'erfuiifr, cemetery of the, 

3 fi 

Ag a-Theotokos, Churdi of, Con¬ 
stantinople, Ai, fea 
Agilulph, Lhterossof, iGt-Sa 
Agitate, basilica and baptistery 
of, iyd, t88 

Agnese. Sant', basilica erf, Rome— 
Architecture, 33, si, 187; ceme¬ 
tery, 39 i in™®, 165, 1&6, 

Agra, Mongol m Minnie ills, 117, 
153 - 3(5 

Ahmed, Sultan, fountain of. Con¬ 
stantinople, EEB, I 3 j! 
Aigu«-Mortcs, fortified gata nf. 


Aimon, Count of f.'nrhril, statin' 
of. 369 

Aiit Cfltaedral. 202 
Aix-la.Chapdfc, the I'shiinr 
Chapel, 1A3, rf*9 

Akbar, Empew, mausoleum of, 

, . 

Ala-ud-rlisi , pavilion or, Delhi, r-cj 
Albs ok, Sf eBj. 2T4 
Albi, Cathedral of, 347 
Alcarar, palace of, Seville, 117.132 
Aleppo. 70 

" Alexander aseondbift to the 
tky," bas-rriicf 5 A .Mori 1 *, 115 
Alexandria.— 

E J aintln({4, 14 mifr 3j. tuigin of, 
67 ; fidUenlhUe Art,— ixtifiiri 
in hury, 10$; 1 ighi-lmnsc of. 

Alexandrian school of painting, 
j decorative spirit. 84 
Alhambra, the, tinmrula— 
DeserEption and history, 117. 
133 1 ittrf wafr 1-37; EriahguJiiT 
ureheF of 122; lower of 
Coniarfs, 1*3 ; Court of 
Lion?. Court of 

Myrtles. 133-35 ■ CHUft of 
ihe two sisters, 135, 137; 
Ambassadors' Court, 135 - 
Court of the Ahmccrrages^ 
137 dttd neft a - Court oF tkn 
Tribunal, 13“ Ht<if 1; 
wall decoration, 140 
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Albanibra yrbc, the, 139 
Aligjilfi, bftptjMcfjr nf, 176 
Almflnw- - 

Rolunja of, 1 76: Lombard 

.:!■.!: of, ■ 

Altanisb, Kniperor, tomb of, 153 
Altar— 

t'bris-ii.in, of tlis caiarondji, 3 ; 
the inmm, 9 i the altar of Che 
IiasII ion,, a3, 29 find note 
AlleiwUntl on Lhe Lesch, Church 

of, oio r HI 
Alvernia, 206, sao 
ATTi nlnM irta, bust of, 55 

Amalfi, Dntmoof, it^ 

AnibfllHO, Chtlth df, MtltE isi, 22£ 
Ariibo of Baloftica, fragmcnta of r 

JH 

Amboise, CasiLeof, t'hapti of S, 

Hubert, 348 
A tttknttt, 39 

Amlrfopio, Sfl.nl 1 , basilica of, 
Milan— 

illustration, 09 attd note; archi¬ 
tecture, 36, 41, 177-^9, iBB; 
floor, 61 i Arab Art imitated 
in, fig; nitar STShiat, illim- 
Lratkfi, 163; OLborium, 
lAuroJingiaa., ij 5, 179-80. 
191; po/Iittttt, 178, [65 note 
i, rgs; flic finest Mosaic, 
ifla-3i, = gc 

Amliwve, nf Milan, j?7 

nntt 2 

Amitis. EdnKHido !>«, La Spttgna. 
138 note 1 

Amiens Cathedrtd“ 

1'orchcis, 239, 369 r flrchitwitfirt, 
341-43, 243; interior, Ellns- 
t nation, £48; SinJitary — 
style, 258; Le Boo Dieu 
d'Araicns, *73; the Anucio- 
dalion MflOonna, 274; the • 
.fort., $t, 3 * 7 , 263 , . 
37b; French irQihfc Krai p- ! 
tore, 283. apo; paimad win- I 
dows, 395; sLecples, 314 in ‘it 
Aram, mosque of, sS Postil, 12 i r 
130 


. Ancona, (."bristinn stucophnj'i, no 
I note 2 

Aiicym, basilica of, .lain Minor, 
73 , 03 

I Adder much Churdi, 224 
Andrw Dtiidolo, 104 
I Andrew, S., Cbtucb of, on ibn 
Esqniline. 33 
1 Angelico, Fro, 63 
Angers Castle, 304 
—— (.'nibedra]— 

Glus, 33G; tapcsLrics, 
Ang!>Suoti school of palmiup, 
22b 

AngouloOLC, Cathedral. soi, 206, 
221 

Anspert oF Btassnno, 177 twfe 3 
Anthemius of TraJliis, 74 
Afilkn.fi, 70, 73 

Anveras, Cathedral, 3.18, 319; 

bell tower, 318 
Aosta, Cathedral, 61 

-VAlley of, ?6i sotte \ 

Apollin-nnc in Uasss, S-, basilica 
of, at Savmna— 

Illustration, 34, 35; period, 41; 
mosaics, campanile, 170; 
dbonum, ■ 17a, 173, 191; 

sarcophagus of Archbishop 
John V,, 191 

Apolllnare hJuovo, Sajii'— 
Originally S. Martino in title 
ifort, 35 end note a; period, 
41 f mojaks, 47, 52. 63, &7, 
90^ 98: eumpanlie, 170, iaa 
Apostoll, SK., Church of 
I'lcrtncc, iGp 

Appiri, Vin, cRtaeomtis on the, 24 
Apse, 29, ^5 
Apnlicni Art, ? 24 

A-q eillnua, S., Chapel of, 34 m>f'e 
=i 37 

Arab Art- 

Rise of, nfrij; gejjwP? cltir- 
Qjeljcriatica, 117, 125, Arrfti- 
tectitn —Filial' and capital, 
tiB; arch. 118-19^ eupodu, 
rip; shaitSj 119-20; ym- 
struetlve prioctples, 120-aj; 


ffirfe.tr. 
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AraL Art—n iftfiutsfrf 

p^lflnst, 133; ft*tlikauion*, 
ca 5 ; style fit rlsiijoTtniffii, i a.[- 
f 5 ’ * 39 , 4 t ; Lflrtil charaflotv 
isliiiH j 35-41; tomb*, [27. kx- 
aniph’j —In Turkey* ray: in 
■HE/PC tjo; lei Sicily, a »o-a 1 
Minur or Iiuhtstimt Arts, 337-41 
—- moon men is, 153-34 

Ia *h J J 9 , 141, 296 
Aul 1 x>-] talmn Art — 

J j tf'V: c ci p- itu-Tit, 1 sS 1 fiijurcc, 

i Ambinoiauincnli, 15^ 
54 i AEonpoL ■nonuiitcnts. 15=- 

jB ^ Elw minor nrts, rsy-gS ’ 
Arfl.brt-iioori.Eh Art, ' ehrirac- 
rariSireE, I jr-32 : CKl lllplcs, 

‘a-ss 

f’-'itabGiSihLiicrit of .AthIj ruJu, ri( 
r>Me 1; inroads info lavtla 
1.91-33 

.VrLnviLlc.triprtchof, 105,] j h n 
Anch, of ConslaiulTH?., 

Arch, the - ■ 


Trhi&apha], of the buaiiicn, sa; 
in Itysunlnc Art, 71 ■ rfic 
Arab, 118-19; the Kornst*- 
i^uc r 196-791 the ofiical, 
333 and Bid Iff ( ‘ the panted, 

3 d 5 , ^ 43 j 307; the Tudor, 
3ror ihe JhwE, 310; arches 
w Mongol buildings, 1^5 
Architecture aha stparatf 
/tt&dittgs) — 

Early —36-41 ; r ( . 

lunptes, 41; Bynaxtimi—igr 
6 e i emmplra, j ; Arpi— 

1 a 0-E3 \ ibe Ntvr I 

EiTuJiman I\riod, 143-46 ; 

- ■fni/f-Zudfit/r —-ijji.gfr; CiJrv- 
tiugitin —165, iyo, 174-77, 
?33’Sji examples of IjuNd- 
iziijs rtf the CHr-Dlingiiin ■ 
period, JS7-90 ; ftprffxtteitfsft 
—"north of (he Alps, 1 £13-314 \ 
tramples, 205^, au-a, 3*4 ; 
tiutJufr —north oc tie Alps, 


A it: 1 1 i loeli 1 rc “—i' - , *u is >1 wJ 

3 33 '^’ Frank < fnfkic— -4 4 
5 * 1 : cxaroplrs, 144, 34-^ 34^, 
2 -j 7, 248 : inifi/r- .- 

dKUH^ts, ,509. jg; 
fk'i'Stat; f,WA.i t — 4 r^. fH - 
axnptes. 315-16; Hrmish 
fr.dAtr— 31*31; CMuuplL-s, 

319: Sf,{. vr >-ff Oi-fAi, - 3,3 a - 

=3 : L L 1crti!| pit-.-,, 332-23 

. A rclii [r,: l"v 1 nr-uhiii-L- 

tore, ifi 

- iriiVidin, g, 376 

Aidabil, lurmajiuinn ,4 iho SJuih 
Safi, 337 

Arles, Sami Trchpiinnc. Church 
j ^ nrt t-luislHrS, JiO_' r 322 \ 
fivscocs, ±±J 

I Arfirtm^ near Mecca, pfcbahk 

[ Art'lliiLnd buildings in r 189 
Arna^nao, leaitoe d', florae in 
f hii Leo a di: J K uilifr^ 

ATCticnirt, basi Ik.:h 5 of, 73 
Anrtsc*, A rob foehn i^ikh, c 39 
Artob, SWiiLhfiie d r , Marne in 
Lburrh of Si Denla, aBo, 281 

— Kolmri d'. atiLiuc in 
t- hierch of SL ] >eLiis, aP D 

Arms*, IwptisiEry of, aa y 
Asia itinor— 

IfesilLcaE of, 6g ; (sdmjjg 0 | 

HyzaocJne urehitbsitiLrc in, Kj; 
Arab Art in, no, S a3; acen, 
pied bi r thc Turks, Jid tuft i 
AsErii, 34 

Assyrians. . m ui - eiiarnd 

work, 103 
Atheriv— 

Byiaminc afeli rtecaure j n , cx- 
amplej;, 64 ■ Bynttiti no deetim- 
tion, ejranhjalos, juB; .Metro¬ 
politan church of, Jiyzantine 
marbles, a off twit 1; Central 
ifuscum, hEacionna orani?. 1 ia 
Alhos, Mcnml, 53 md? a, 9$ 

• ftrittm, of fioman botiw:, 3^ of 
hoEilica, 25-17 
Au^Lorp Cathedral, 314 
Ao^asta Cnthedt-jl, 234 
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AtiTuay, i Uiu'cIl f>r, a] 3 
Aiirelian Malls, 6 dr/cj 
An strict. ecmijneg In' Itw 'l L nik», 

nh t.tf? i 

AuU-iik I huri'li 4jl\ Z'Lo ; koiuiin- 

(■MpLC MirLlpIlEUf. JCt)-]?, III 
Aukl-itv f !;iltufdi at, 345 
.\vipnon — 

( iithcrfral- Church of Si 
G.Llsriet, 32 a; Papal pilLiTLT. 
iM; cnmisok'utu of Cardinal 
iTiErange. aHi; frc-Bioes of 
3 -^apnl palace, ags i of tjhapul 
uf Sr John. S94 (.(*■ li/jv 
Otlvtu Museum) 

EUATAEt 71, 73 
Ifiiber, lender of the Mongols. 155 
l-L-iocFnisi, Temple nd", Some, 3-| 
Haerjie, hterpucs de ]r„ 2B5 
Bagdjuij Arab rule in, t 16 jvi rV 1 
FFnEnoeavallOi 170, 173, 3 30 , ip: 
Hallsnn StntKs. nfi *iUV j . ia6 
t-i^rti I wrf'K lii htlOLhek, ]lihle r 136 , 

«e= 

-t nlhcriraE— 

Alylc, aoq-, 31a; seul pLIOrx, 223, 
224 - ijfipr,, tji- 5, 31 5; pureti, 
315; ucfuestnan statue, 313 
HapliBtcrios - 

CnnstanlinMt0j mosaics 

of tfu L , 30-31 1 in Shrift, ft 
HvaIqiHI f. alnedJ-M, 523 
fiarL, Church of S. NsdiolLS, 
enamel tablets tag 
ISnrieltLi, sEntoc of'I liOOdOstuBj 35 
HfuT'cl’Ysiiilt, cirii mplej;, 397 

IfirtManon 1 , tx, at iJLhldij 
font, 2- , 

liasil El., mcnoEojjyor, miniatures 

of. 101 

Hast), -S, h order of, gpujvtf unit i„ 
ibfi tiiitt y, *69 
Haailicn, the— 

A nhitecturt — fafadc. 27-26: 
onvc, i 3 : presbyter lwn, 26 ; 
ui&mm, aB r allay, sB, ag 1 ; 
ehart;, srfjt-sg 1 Apse, ^; rurc h, j 
39; riboriniB, ay-30; «ub-| 


I I tail kit, tfre—cew fintred 
i hL-lin:. 30; lne.'jli, 55; transept, 
30: Christian Church foundisil 
ou pagan (ample. 34 ; urdij- 
teclare of linsilicit at Ravenna, 
typif-tl (Mniim 
, liAMlita, ^: Fivvaotioe, 69 

■-Fausla. Milan, 3G, 4c ; 

mosaics, 43, 33 
■ itallicns— 

CoiHtantirtiAh (,hn' t'onblxnt- 
Jiiiiiat liasitLcjnJ—of Syria, 
architecture, fag-jra - sEmple, 
of Asia Minor, 69-72; with 
cnpcdEU CHunpErs, 72-62; 
Roman 9 r Latin, CKisniplcs of 
Lhe CarplEnghtn period, 3.87-33 
Rusle Cathedral, altar frontAl, 339 

-Minster, Romanesque sculp. 

lures, 334 
IhiS-rel iefa — 

The wor*hEpp 1 njr Madonnas of 
Ravenna, 105.6; S. Hemet- 
! rius, Eiyzantmu (A. Mark’s), 

tis; S. Gcorpe, liysuiline(S, 

Mark's), 13 3 r HencnJes with 
tlie KrymnmheAn Eioar, liy- 
Eintme (K. XfrtA"*), ms; 
Alexander nscandingf to iho 
Ely, Ej'zanline (S. Mark's}, 
nS; tinli of Mostis {lierlitt 
fnciM'tinj), 333; fiyxantinc Ln 

j A T eiitcn, 115 

! liaasuB, jnnins, basilioa crested 
I'Jfk 3 J! .sarcophagi qf r In the 
crypt of the Vatican, 55, _>,y 
(tatnla, convent of, 525 
EtstciROiric degli Ortodaasi 
Ravenna, masriio*, 53 
Raj'QUK {choir) French HoLh ic, 346 
tapestry, 22B, 229, 502 
tSaywid, Sultan, Mosque of, 129 
Ffenulisu Church, Romanesque 
Sculpture, 330 
Eksaume. Ahhen Church, 3o3 
Boaunawt^ Andr6, s&j, sBt ,i?q-.3go 
I Icauvais, Carolinjjlan hu ilni ng.R 
in, iBq 

—™— CathedraE, Fiendt G-olhic, 


huii*x\ 


Jii 


i tenLivii is Cflthudrrtt 
2-3 24a, 345; nitmlkiinjj of, 

245 nrtt s 

—, museum «r. Hmd of t hiH 

“ a E| 2flj 

monastery of. *21 -jl 
F- lcLli, ijrsL use of, 3^ 
r^nttlirtim- Order, 3i , lij aiiVh?, ibS, 

I&J, lj3 Byte E, tB^ ; limLliri“V;i] 

UtX &JHVni by, 351 J Ni i //,'fc , 
I3eistn h 5., Abbey Church oh Damn 
24b 

Itcnoii, Saint, hi Leri nr, eoh 

Hdrengnj-iejs, £hj{, I&1 

Berlin Museum— 

Diptych of I'roLi^TUiSj til ■ ]ms- 
reJVf, Call of Moks, h =; 
frajfflienl cif Sarcophagus from 
Oonslanlinopit | Bycm tinej 7 
1331 example of panel paint- 
326 

EtnMtrd, Bp., fuf HildEjbtitn, 3s 3 
Ben-y, Dun J«iu rf c _ 

SLnSue of, e&o- fireplace of., in 
palace of l^tjLii^rs,. 281, sBy 
Books of flams, iki} 

Hcrtau* q\itited, rs, jft 
Hesim/fan, M. stjHuc af 

Madonnaand Child, ttiii. v ., 222 

BsihltflfiEU, 96 

Bhuvancsli war, teninle of ] 4 j, ufl 
Mriiqih^ue Nationals, ]ti ris,— 

Il'Qrtfi *—Uiptycb Of Lhc COElSIq] 
Mn^noE, 113; figures and 
lvojtss of Byiauline Renais¬ 
sance, iBo ; corner of Ps;dtrrof 
Charles the Raid, 191 : tdinu- 
aryof; 1 ( 4 ; Miniatures— ;he 
Annunciation,, 100; Psaltery 
of the tenth century, ioi ■ 
sermons of S. fcregory 
Nailamcn, it }?; Bible o"f 
Charles the Bnld, iflfi. jpo ; 
tvar-geUry of die Jiiupuror 
l-nthair, 1B6, tgo‘ Evruigiel- 
"J of S. MAitard. ffe, 
190; Psaltery or Charles 
the Hald, 187, kjo; ^icetl- 
mcTitary of Metz, r$o; 


! ISsl'liudn'vfNi- V,ttEo 11ah* —,vw/if, 
lioncrlaij of (tab-h-tak 
i c /*i 1 Jibuti do 111putiesioiirt’s 

oJbllllJ, 2-4 irrt.f IfjiA, 

i ti jlJk B a 1 in i^i, E r^j ; ^ 

PHSffllHt to Philiji V,, die 

tjuig, afjS ■ firudirty o( S. 

I -n-UIS P wfl ; J'^TUipdll ry or 
I tfie Saintn tJmw.-ile, a£; 

l^iiltLTy in H, Louis, ^1^1- 
Moot r>f Hours (ly^nl, 

Arwli'T i iycp,| wg. 

' 2,^ 

HiL'Iln, l*ipLisk'rv:.jf, ry^s, 17?, i&, 
Sdjapur. mosque it!, 334 
iUaoilre of Fmnw, sLaiue of, Fn 
S. Dejii^j 2tb, 

, Rttbdil, King, >J3 i r iiy 
naie s 

liologna r jyo, if)ff 
Sionn^ Cathedral rri; gn, 3 ia 
Book-cqwfira, carved ivory, 02 ; ,,r 
n\ ziincEhi*- Rf’ii ;u.s5J]n ai ¥ i jc- j t 
Jtooks of Hours, 2^3-99 
ikxnU»ua Cathedral, French 
(jQihic scnlpLqrc- in, 3^ 
l^nsio,, Antonio, t ih-tf, 15 
Bosphorus, iaB 
Basra, Sg 

JlaiLpies Cathedral— 

I'renvlj Cotliie sculpture, eje 
affl; bas-reliefs, ayg; Cast 

t!: , l?l3|C , ntf S3Hll3i; or 

I Jukii Joan ic ikirry, a&j- 
^ indow$ r -395 

3toy Collection, ky. ec n < uev 
chair, r 

Rra m,ante, 13, l7 f> //^f f s 
Brentano Colltetion, Fronhlun, 
Lev titV'm, 200 
Uiregdd— 

CaroJ Indian rmu-iins, 

rulunda. rjft and ^ 

Lombard htuldings, :&g, ]&■ ■ 

sculpture, jgr 

^ : ^Jqimryof lie 
Holy Cross at. ii 4 ; alyfc of 
duome, a Bp 
Brindisi, 10a 
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Elrijijth Museum 6] inkltires— 
CotL&n Bible. 95-96, ice 3 Hook 
of Martyrs, W r E’saltuiy 
| lofto), to? ; Archangel whft 
sceptre ■ bill or a diptych, 
no, i j St ; Salisbury I ’sTi lutf, 
S9» 

Hri^wurtb, drunih at, Lfly 
Hroederlsm. MEIciiioTrt, 285 
Elronie - founding and hrcmzc- 
relidf 115 

Hrou in Ain, Church of, 246 
Bruges. dutrcbea, 31B, 319; dot If 
market, 3S0 ; town-hall, 331 
— Jean tSe, tapestries by, a9^ 

Ibtmo, a., 25? naif 
Brunswick msmldp&l palace, 314 
-—■ (."attiMniE— 

Style., an ; freacora, a 3 y 1 

statues, 315 

brfisa, mosque oF Murad at, T29 
Brussels Town Hall, 32]. 
ISudn-Pest, Crown of A Su-phcn 
m, i j* 

Builders, guilds of, 3f5'& 

Burgos Cathedral— 

Architecture, 321-333 Sculpture, 
323 ; screen, 324 

Burgundian sdlOOl. aoa, Stti., 28a- 

fs 

Jtuigundy, Roma n esq uu buildings 
o£ r 3U7-S 1 Duchy of, 2B2 
IkiTtal, n fourteenth - cenLuTV 
custom, = 3 o and wit 
IJiyMfltfoe Art— 

R eprtsen Latio u of Madonna 
and Child,, 22 \ burLb of, 63, 
67-691 Lutimples, 691 in¬ 
fluence of Eforsian Sassanid 
ih the formation of, E 5 o; By- 
lUn Line cei em&nlsl, 00; traces 
in Aifalj Art, 1.24,3 Byiuhtine 
artists employed by the 
Popes, 167; goldsmith's artj 
17? r A rdrittctKFt — 69-83 i 
sirtipie buGlctt. 69 - 7 ? | Con- 
nw cbantei, ?a; 
basil itars with cupola. 72^2; 


Byzantine Art —iwitijunvf 

evolution oF religious urclutLi;- 
hmc after Jusiinuin, 8i; 

K ofnnc, #3; examples of 
ysaotlnc ntohltecture, 83, 
84; fit jams —yu- k ftu 3 tVtscPss, 
90; Ivarits —sculpture in 
ivory, 109-113 examples of, 
113-13 3 Mirtittthrei— iog- 
iot, 1C2 ; Mijtor&r industrial 
arts, 113-15; Minaret — 8-5,- 
97 3 dreek nunc* for figures 
and composition!, 94 m>£e y 3 
examples, 98-99 3 Painting-*— 
formation of its style, 84-83 3 
in Rome, 16B; Pbrtmitun by 
enamels, 103-5 ■ Sailptnrv — 
105-n r 3 plastic arebiieeLuTTi I 
dec emtio ft, 106; capitals, 
rod-3; sculpture in ivory, 
■icq-it ; examples of 
aculpLure, 112 i Atyte —215 3 
LEi Li tusktaa ojt>iiaK 36 3 
change in style during Sill 
and gtb centuries, 92-93 3 
examples of Luuildinjis. ]88 

-- Empire invaded by the 

Turks. 1 tfi ante 1 

-- Renaissance, 101 

HytanUnm, seat oi empire, 67, SK 
jr-afr 1 

CrfHitTSmut, 7 

Caen™ 

Abhaye aux Horn ties. soi; 
Romanesque ebruches, eoi, 
208 

CaffagiolOj porcelain wan.: of, 

139 

Cnhons, bridge of, 363 

-. Cathedral— 

f?ay]c, 206; sculpture, 220; 
frescoes of cupola, 29^ 

Cairate Olona, Church and 
monastery, i&E 

Cairo, build in gx, 117; mosque of 
Kit Bey, 129, tgo i mosque of 
Tulha, iju 

CalakrLi, aneborite ohapels of, 99 



Index. 
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CaJISsLtu, IjajHbujjy oF, iji-73 

C.'utlistLlK, catacomb of- 
<’otiMtuiciiGnj 3 f;W unit' a ; 

L Liu stmt ton, 5: ceiling dit'ori*-! 
tion, Lllttstni? ion, 13 r /u,f jh>h> j 
1; fresco--:^rjf or Jannb, 15 ! 
ftWoil&I 1 &¥*»’ PuTUdte, j 
J f, iiitft: 3 ] dale uJ pilijllhcs, 5 -.I . 

J - cemetery oF, on the Vj;« j 

Appia, 6-7 

Culvet Museum. Avignon— 

ktLiiis nf mnnsDlGuin, f«ir|irvntli . 
century, 381 ; remains or 
tomb of Cnivlinal du la | 
t jranpc—A' 

C.tml imi f lathcdml, 274 ua/e 
Cam bridge, King's Collie 
ChapcSj 310 
Cum penile— 

First use, 35, r66' cylindrical, 
i?0; kurnanesq uc, 195-96 
Canterbury OiHicdral — 

Illustration, *pj ; reecuastriLC- 
t ion, 308 mle 1,309' aides, 
310; tombs, 310 
Capital— 

Cushion, in Uisilicris of 
Ravenitii s 3J-3S- ptemdre . 
CarinlhLin, 7] ; HjxnnUwc— j 
(.'Inssknl in origin, 71.72, 
106; Cubic iOriLTno-] on ie 1, 

106, roy ; Ifeysli^t. i-nO ; \ W 
shaped, tod, ] 07; Cushion 1 
(inverted pyramid], tofi. euB^ ' 
Ami), nl; Romanesque, 
at?-; elits A?,W, 300 
Li Capjjdla green,” the, 24 
Capua, Duonio or, reliquary of, 
l ri^ 

Canrattone, fa^n i fir’d gate or, 263 , 
C.!,dTLl JLCI i: 11L ,Vl— 

IntrodUCilOB, efiy^ ; in tio tjf, 
165-82 —tp J?iton«! r papnl 
cliujicbBs, etc,, 165-69: ip . 
Rm/rnntt t 170-73: style of 
d^eor.iiion, 171-731 architec¬ 
tural alyle of tins Lombard 
masters. 174-76; intiEdrep 
which are tint work or IB* | 

Z 


< WilLupiiut An—rw/jt/Mit 

< nuidrillL; 4 HKi|tTS, 175 - 80 , 
"in' il MueaLeofS, AnilfftJj'hj, 
180-81 : golrlsniiihiT utji k m 

Lombonly, " 80 - 82 ; nmnAti 
oF buildings in lEitiiv. ifiy-Sy; 
ujhrtit q lies of liLiorhnpF in 

" curt ml n,lly; JjJ Lsl J; h li IV built 

by Loan! ia rcls. iffe*; ht> 
nmpfcis ihJ pnJmihHTS m Italy 
i 3 g-qOi sculpture, nijo-qi ; 
svoriux, e^i ; tiic-lal ki rvr| 
limn ?r. a 02 - Xiv/A of th\- 
,-r ips t 183-87—esa m plus ot" 
f ,m>ll ng i^n 1 mi Id mgs, 1 B3.- 
85; miniatures, 165-87; 
ivories, i8"; examples of 
freddi ng* in I'Yaneu, CiemL-iny, 
and ILngland, i8g ; tvario^ 
tpi ; metal, iarnni f i L , etc,, 192 
Carpets, Arab technique. rji 
Carthusian convents, plan nf 
5 iru.ia.iarr, 335 

Chskets, ivory, it; of the 
HyzaiLline Renaissance, nu. n 
CrtSSihci, Monte, convent rrf S, 
riL'nftHlaci at, 115, r(i6 wtVf e, 
i6() tfiuf natt 1. 1J5, s$i note 1 
('riE-tcl del M unte, A |jiaLia, 275 
Cfttntit/nfi j, nmnc oF, 7 

t';i[Llein:il:S - 

Origin. 5-; ; corriLturii, iDust ra¬ 
tion, 7; manner ofexcawiiun, 
T-9; deooration, q-m aym- 
liOlao choTadcr oF paintings, 
11-14; L^Sict nf Constnntine 
tends to dim mi ill cllmuiu of 
burial in, i4-[£: closure of 
the, pictures cJ the— 

GHimptes of Christian icprc- 
seotation, evampLcs of 

symbols, 20; representations 
of JTadonnaanri Child, a r- 23 ■ 
rcpresentaSionE of Jesus and 
hfary, 03; litt of oRiacomhs 
with date of paintings, 24 
decoration t>y monies, 44-34; 
influence of paintings on Imer 
art, 63 
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4 ’alhednsl, the (JmiMci ] 

material* used in. 3 PS - ? 

Vattaru, Dnomn, ritjonum, <■ aro- 
litigiftn d 17 *■ ’9* . , 

Cave LemplL-s of (, cncml i.ncitn., 

cSif Sfl ulii. (n lV»teV«Fe, 

Rome, £. 166, I&Q . 

Cc£alu t ioLhcdrJl or, mosaic* in. r 

n'o-Vjiodeporajjoiiain the 
^fltanm rhftj IQ, J£ ifNa 3 a *3 
dtid ffs 3 jt 1. 43 , 

QHwtterlfrSi Chnstiaiflp 39 ■ 

cS^S-FAm. ahbe? ehtuvh or, 

Cenosn of Dijon— . 

SlyV, 247-4B, afiz-a^' M l-LL ol 
Moiss eS^i ^ v on 

porch,' 384; dnwl torn!*, 

t , 

.,— pLau of a, a$6 
CcrtOMn t>rc)=Fr spTf^d or medio?- ; 
va.1 art fciy, 

Ch*idimn£r enamel*,103: primitive 
sculpture, at6 

ihamWfy Museum, sculpl ure, 
angris belonging Wtha JiMm™ 
L),r air i!jtw*w, sfl-s; S. Crisp™, 
a?S 

process of, aiB, 3^ 
Champmol, niauMlcuw of iTimp 
tlir BoJdt («f Certain of Dijon] 
Qhu%, eajsJa of, afio 

Museum, miniature*, sm; 
Eton* or HmW. 14th.- i^ih cen¬ 
tury, Condi* Museum, nyp 
Charkmagne— 

Diii/natti* of, 114: W3tidlB£-- 

sheet, £ 15; influence on Euro¬ 
pean Art, )6g: churches 
eroded lng.-, 183; VNangel-my 
of, 18b, 1*7; partition of tha 
rtapljre oJ. 193 J 

Charles ih& iiftld 1 T?!titc of, t 86 ■ 
Psaltery of, tBt. 

,-V..pucrecior^. £&»; A* 1 " 4 

Of, 3 &J, liSq 


1 Charles Vi., atnlucaf, probiWyljy 
Rrauneven, aGy 

1 _, VIL, status of, in Amiens 
Cathedral, zy? 

Chartres Cathedral — 

Doorways, Si"’ windows, ^0, 
3£fij; carti panile, 23^ ttoft i, 
ajy ttot* a, 34$ ; style, it** 
243, 445, *471 hlsLuTy, 241 
notr a i statuary, a&B wiVe ; 
tntflsepl porches, afip-TO' 
p^ndl-Gauiic sculpture lq, 
aBfi-; steep-las. 314 
Museum, the triptych, 14th 
uanLury, 3°3 

__Pori a Quillmme, 363 

Chants, 302 

Chdttuinnuf, church, soa 
i Clmtiwmth library, paintings an, 

1 aafi 

, Citinvavalle, abbey of Lombardy— 
Arab Art iminited to, tap: 
cupola Of the dmruh, French 
■ I fresco 1st, ayt-^s, ap3 r 354 
| Chiavmnn. t.’h. arciprcteic, cover 
: ■ of erangeiary, 

ChkheSter Cashed ralj 30? 
r Chio^ mosaics, yS 
r Choir. Ln. ljaiilica, a^’Cy 
. Cheffpy ci rwf, 74 ► 1 bo, 154 
, Christ, type used in portnayrng 
Him, 43 

p 1 Christiun, Ear 5 y, Art— 

Arfhit&'turf (-'tT r ttso Ca*4- 
' comlis, the Roman; Rasilka; 

; unJ Csustantinijui Qiv&ilicui), 

1- CrasiO-ftomaU tlcmcnt in, 

10-ia: peridiJ of the Coa- 
siasntLnian hasslica^, a 6 -a< 5 ; 
f. rhcCon Bta-utiii i n ri Lpi pt isterres, 

!- 3&-3G l the Coastaiit-iniati 

* eiausr>lcuma, pir.tvnol 

y atocnafirtt of the L-atacomhs, 

1 n '. 9-16 4 examples of ChTlstton 

representation, iyi?! 


mtip-B of symhole, so ; re- 
p res en tattoos oE Madonna anf! 
Child, ai-aa i representaMon 
of J tsiiS and liiarj 1 .23 ; paint- 
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< Imstian, Karly. Art —rontmntd 
incs mosaics, 4 3 *54 > 
turr, 55-60; stattuiy. 553 ?* 
.^arcotduiRi, 56-60; dour*, 6o- 
61; diptych**, 01-62 

Christianity - . . . • 

Spread of, S '7 • wnmoM m 
tin: catacombs, the uit/alM, 
u : cult of the martyrs. t o,; 

•• The Peace of the Church, , 

35 and note 1*26 

Churches— . . . tll „ 

1 -larly Christian, origin nt tlic 
Roman house, S’ 6 ■ Homan- • 
otquc, 145-200; l lei man, 209! 
Burgundian or Cistercian. 

Ciboril*. the, of the basilica. 291 , 
the Carolingian, 173 

Cistercians— . , 

Churches, 202, 307-8; mediasval 
art spread by, 351 note 1, ; 

3 1-02, 306, 308 note, 3*21 
an of Cistercian Abbey, 255 
Cileaux, forest of, 251 note t 
Cirate. Landlord Imildttigs of, < 
188 

C 'carohnglan style of decoration | 
in, 1711 l» Krluh—miMeuin 
at, examples of ( nrolmglan 1 
Style, 172 and mate; effects of 1 
Longoliard rule in, *73 • 
examples of buildings in 
Ravenneseor 1 tyrant me style* 
188; Duomo—baptismal font , 
of CallixtuS — Cnrolingian, ■ 
101; S. Maria in t'alU, , 
capitals and fragments, Caro- 
lingian, 191 , j 

Clairvaux in Aui*. monastery ot, | 

Classic Art, the term, 164 and ! 

Classical fragment* ‘ n ' 

Romanesque architecture, 196 , 

Clemente. San, basilic* of. 
Rome— 

Architecture of, 33 * 35 < -Hi 3 aa • 


* VnnuU*. Snn —evotinned 

fnaonrs of. 167. >9°; «»* 
U'minciiQ cliurcli 1 ) 

dormant, Notre [tame im * " ,l « 

20 f). 22 O 

i ’lis»o«i.01iv«rile,tonihof.s8i,aBie 

Cloisters 25^57 ... . 

tlath-niarkrt. the Ffeiunh. 3 f> 
ciuniac onk-r, the. nmiie'si •' t 
sjirtsid try, i^ .ind nc/r 

Huny. Hotel «lc. Pans -™ hH 
toctnre. 250, 265, x*> . 

-- monastery of, 202. 2-« ■ 

plan, 253; nblicy chuTcli, 301. 
207-8 

-Museum— n 

Votive crowns and crot-M-. i" 
note 1. <92 ; examples of 
Romanesque minor arts m, 
220; relics 0/ feudal WSIW 
in. 260-61; statue of Madonna 

ind Child, viv. century, 278, 
270; ivory triptych. 287: 
examples of Flench t.othtc 
sculpture in. 2B9; six upes- 
trics fend W. century), jP4 
Codices illuminated, too-101 
Ccelmn Hill, 6, 34 . 

Cu mctaiiuiu majus, the, pmnt- 

Ciimr'.’ Jacques, house of, at 
Bourges, 250, 266 

( ‘SSngia* Art in, 189; cwn- 
centiic churches of, aia. 
chapel of St George. Homan- 
esque frescoes, 227; enamel 
work in. 228; church of S. 
(icryon, 312 

_ Cathedral. 183, 3°> 3 t2 ‘ 

11, 313 note. 314 noU •, 3 , » 
Cohnna Santa, the. of the Uisdica 
ofS. Peter in J atiean i\ 32 
Colour, symbolic, 54 
Columbaria. Pagan. Homan, 

Conmcfnl Masters (vr Lombard 
Master*! 
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t 'omflre, tower of. 1 3 S „ ^ n ' 
ComminguS, church of B-, 

r.-ind—cKunplitt of (jOtme um- 
bfoLdrr^, 39* 

t!HnniiiAili pnljKfiB, w9.-“4 
f lomnenus dynasty, 9“ 

Como, S. ALljondio, flio 
Concentric fcrufldmgss— 

Cftnstantinlai] lmptistenES, 3 p-! 

iS; Christian mausoleums in ( 
Rome, 39-4^: churches of 
BnAtltini; Art, 7 S; mosques, 
iai - Ln Caroluigian Stylo, i 


Constniiiiiwplt— 

fartuns of woven nuitcnnls 
Ln, 114 : Arab Art in,. 116; 

rontfUEHt of, ufi Kite 1, iifl; 

fountain of the Sultan 
Ahmed, 12S, 129; tnwrjuo of 
ibe SulLltn [Jay&zid, 129; 
mosque of SutdntHIL N., 129; 
mosque ;ind tomb of Lyflb 
and Mahomet 11.. 125 
-— Museum— 

Mosaics, 96-99 i bust Of b. 
Murt. ns; fra^TmTfbts of 
ambo of Sulonica, in 


osr^pJsnK i eg 1 -™* *« 

°sLss;^ ftm * 

ISo?" =af CLSlBt.it>' COrbftdge. duXtfM buildings 
jjSStus^sSELujC gol'tUo Co^dS mosque of. it 7 , 

ssasiKssvsi rf.n?, . 

EWhy^ni^ * , c< y”S“ 3 S: 5 f jf™* 

** her te; "srix ° f ; 


ConstafttSiutm baptisteries, 36-36 
--basilicas— 

Arohiuecture, 36-30; muTtrials 
tiscdj 30-31 i Roman UiBilicas, 
31-35; examples, Pal'1 

fueri It rn 33-33 i IheiilOOS 
of Ravenna, 35-36; ran nples 


Romo, 36-41, ?£) ffste >; 

mosaics. 4 a " 41 i 44 
Colton Bible, 95 

Couev, Castle at, iUustrAtMft, 256 . 

pto; description, 359-61 
Council of Nicea. the second,. 85 
CrisSti ift h Lut t cfcarch of, 13 = 


□f hniSriincs brlfmciriE IQ this Crifto *ff enurejs 0^ 13* 

ouSto decom- Cr^ 5 ., church of, at Cuifmd, 


°Sf& 

C bSm Sopibia («* i Sa^™. i 7 |i£* rain, HI 


►mmsferr^i to. 67 - 66 ; basilicas Cuellar (t Wile) tortilft, JO+ 

af. 7*5 “PJ*!■ SC.te sonsrn 


CmciGiiOfl, earireM r=picsentio 
tions, £1, ids, a®6 
CniHides* ajt teii 1 
Ctrliphon, palace ruins at. So 

n^tf, 137 

•r. _ ,/L, ,-, *_ 1 j 4 . 4 . - 


line aechkectuit in, &+ 5 forces 
influencing an in. 631 manU- 


Eiftmples, above square plan, 
33; the Arab, 119, 14 &; o 
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(,'upoLi— e on tinned ; Dotnhilln, ( ai.icomb of—AHrt/. 

St Sophiu, 154; of mauso- j cocks, pointed frieze, 5; ceil- 
Win of the Sultan Mahmud. J mg, illustration, 10 end indr 

15^ I 2; vine tendril, decoration, 

t yriaca, X,, catacomb of, paint- ; illustration, 11 and weft' 1 ; 

tags, 24 ) Madonna anti Child, 23; 

( hrist with the Apostles, 23 

Dagubf.st, monument and tomb Donato. San. at Znni, 171. 188 


of, in S. Denis, 277. 278. 388 ! Doors,sculptural,Early < ’hristin n 

Damascus, 116 note t, 12b Art. 6o-6i 

Da may nines, 138 ’ Dove, .symbol of the, 30. 53 

Daphne, church of. 69. 8t, 82. Dresden Museum, panel of trip- 
84; moviics, 93-96, 98 I tych, 113 

De Rerni tiled, 44 Durlum. castle chapel. 214 

fh'htituhe msh f , 285-86. 286 n,<te -Cathedral, 201. *13-14. 3 «* 

Delhi, 117, 153, ijf> | 

Demetrius, S., basilica of, at , F.tXt.hSU. 6-7,26 
Salonika, 71, 72. 83 Egean Art. 310 it, 

Denis, S.— ; Egil. Abhot, chan 

Choir, 244; monument an<l Egypt— 


a> Egean Art, 210 mite a 

I Egfl, AbLot, chanttyof. 183 
monument awl Egypt— 

a Dagolicrt, 277, i Byzantine mosaics, 87; enamels, 
Statues— Robert 103; Arab Art, 116, 129, 140: 

rgu<?ri ted'Artois, 1 occupation by Turks, lift 
and Charles V., : Hate 1 

n I Eikons, 99-100. 110-it 

Einhardt, liasilica of, Stcinbach, 
8 ' 189 


Choir, 244; monument an<i 
tombofking Dagolicrt, 277, 
278. 288; Statues— Robert 
d'Artois, Marguerite d'Artois, 
Philip VL, and Charles V., • 
280, 281, 289 
Didron cited, 203 
Dijon- 


.SVc Certosw of Dijon; i«Lacc of El-Aksa, mosque of. 12O 
the Dukes of Burgundy. 250, EJephanta, cave temple* or, 149 
366; doorway. 318 ; Museum 1 -Uias, S.. eluuvh of, Salonika, 84 
—tombs. 284; sculptures, 1 Elisabeth. S., chinches of, at 
Gothic style, 284-85; tomb, Marburg and Soest. 313-14 
of Jean sans Pcur and Mar- Kllora. cave temples of, 149- 5 f> 
caret of Bavaria, 284, 286; illustrations. 147. m 8. *49 *<** 
tomb of Philip the Bold. 284, Ely Cathedral, aot, 214 


290 

Dinan, fortified gate of, 263 
Dinanl, artists of, 228 
Diocletian— 

Persecution of Christians under, 
6 note t, q ; tomb of, 72 and 
notes ; palace of, Spalato, 170 


Embroidery, Indian, 158, 159 of 
Gothic period, 302-4 
Enamel— 

Egyptian, 103; portraiture, 
103-5; terra- cotta and porce¬ 
lain, 13a. 13 s - M*! 

Romanesque. 228 


; palace of, Spa uto, 170 ; isomiuicsqu^ 
t, in Early Christian Engelbert 11 . of Milan. 177 n.de 


Art, 61-62; In ivory—of the 1.178-80 
Byzantine Renaissance, 110- Eugland— 


11; examples, 112-13 
Domitian, 34 , 

Domitilln, Catacomb of, 6; 
paintings, date of, 9, 24 • P 0 * 1 * 


Carolingian building* in. 189; 
Romanesque churches m, 
ad. 213-14; Romanesque 
paintings in, 226 
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Fairish-Gothic Ait— Faanza, porcelain, 135 

AfcMtKtWt, 307-30 — early, Fahtepur, mosque of, 15S 
' yqB.Q; decnml itu, 309 ■ per- [■ aunnis, temple of, K Omc, 34 
[niiidkiilar, ^10. Saifptwrr, 1 T-VutSIl, Basil, 36 
310-j ] IVIkil^ F., emaconib of, pnino- 


linfiuerrand III., 259 
Ephesus. Council or, 167 


JhE*i 24 

Foils IV., Pope, 49 


FmeLe, Catncuflih of, pjiinl-i Ferdinand anil Isabella, 133 not? r 


mgs. 34 

Kyra, the Abbess, of Odilirmbcrg, 
206 

Fske Djumn. basilica of, Salonika, 
7 1 n e 3 

Iisra, basilica of, Syria, 3 ^ 

F*sen, abbey chutoh, at I 
F-Cjii\ 324 

Etienne, S., Caen, 208 

-S., d' AnbaiainCj uBS 

iStiropenn Art (hv alw .t fpami* 
Ww*l— 

GlroSingESti. 163-92 i Roman- 
wque, N.oftlie Al ps, 3 93-230; 
Gothic, N. oE the Alps, 231- 
304; French-Gothic, 343-30; 
EngtEsh - Gothic, 3ro=i ‘ if, j 
OrniM ■ Gothic* 312-18; 

rlesnisb - Gothic, 316 - at; 

Spanish-Gothic, 3a 1-35 
Eusebius, | 5 p ,mosaic of StPOphin, 

m 

FUJtLnrfio, S., basilica of, Milan, 

id i, 

kivanficlary— 

En Ko-sano {CnlabHi!-), Ida; 

Ravenna, *32; Off A l^dard, 
s SO; oft 'harlt'm a £jio, rSf^rfly; 
of Ihe Saiute ChapclEe, 358 


Feudal castle, the, 358-63 
fimz-Abml, ruins at, flo 1 
Fish, symbol of the, =o 
Flamboyant Gothic style, 247-48 
FLanvin in, Via, catacombs on the, 
24 

F&ifu, the, 237-38 
Flemish miniature painting, ^98 
—— -Gothic Art, architecture, 
3(4.33; sculpture. and painting. 

Floral 5<yle in decoration, 300 
Florence— 

iiaptistcrics of, tfanti n^le 1,43; 
probable IjOinburdi h’iil.Jing , & 
in, 155 

Bibhathtta Lattrentiana —By¬ 
zantine miniatures, 307 
Mum nGiwufite — diptych, 
scenes from life of S, PauJ, 
6 l and niitit 1: tablet of the 
Ascension, m, 133; diptych 
of the consul Ikisil, its; 
diptych of the Empress I renu, 
i *3 

Qjvm dtl Dun»<i — i eory lyjuh 
covers, 62; Fifaons, 100 
Flowers, symbolic, 54 
Fontthraull, nblscy church, 306 


Hventrd, ifishop r>J h’oulliy, sepul-! ForiUltrttk, Sninte, church 


clirul Erronn: of, 378, flES hrauae bust of S. Form nacti?, 

Fvreu* CaLhedral. 246 281, 2A3 

I-!iete? Cathedral,. 305 Fcnun, the, basilicas in, 33-34,163 

Fsternstein rock, the. In thoTuu- Fosca, Fanta, Torcetlfl, 17c, iSR j 
toburgerwald, suntpUircs i 1 , 922 - Fosifiti broth fcm, Lombard ATthh 
27, ±24 leers, 74. Ttetc a 

Hyfihi, moaqtie and tomb of, Con- P’ostat (Cairo) the mosque of 
Btar.dnople, [39 'Amt. 130 

Fountains Abbey, 308 rwte 

Fa^ARE uf bunlka, Zj*z &; of , Fnutqufft, J<nn, 3 lltinsmattd boOht 


27, ±24 

HyQh, mosque and romb or, Con- 
Etar.dnople, [29 


Rawsom, 35-36 
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Foy, Saintc, Conques, mo Fresco-painting*—< tmtinued 

France— Hvrandru*, <xj; Carol ingitui. 

Sarcophagi in live sotuli of. 60 i&j-go; French Gothic, zgi* 
no/t‘3', t "nrollngian I wildings. , 94 

184.65; examples, 189; Ro- j Front, Saint, lit IVrigneux, 305, 
manesque buildings. 201, { 306 

304-8; sculpture, aso-aa; Fulda, monastery of, 183, 189 
mural painting, 227: Gothic 

monastery in, 251-57; schools GahkIKL, S.. Avignon. 222 
of sculpture, 272-70 I Gntl, -S., Uibliothek, Golden 

Francesco, S., church of. Cortona, j I’saller, 190; ivories, tablet of 
113 Brother Tuottlus, 191 

Franco-Flemish sculpture of the -S , monastery of, 183 ; ivory 

xiv, century. 279-87 tablets, 187 

Franco-German clement in Euro* Gafla Placidra— 
pean Art, 164-65 Mausoleum of. at Ravenna, 39. 

Franco-Sicnncve school of paint- 40, 41, 79 wtc 1; mosaics, 
ing, the, 292-94 50, 51. 52; head of. in the 

Frankfort, fragment of diptych Castello at Milano, 56 
with oelibrant priests, 191 Galliano, near Cantu, basilica and 

Frediano. San, Lucca, 189 baptistery, 176. 189 

Freiburg Cathedral, Romanesque ! Gand Cathedral, 319; cloth- 
sculpture, 224 ; German Gothic, market, 321 
313, 316 Gorgano, Monte. 115 

French Gothic Art— Gateways, fortified, 262-63 

Architecture— periods of style tiaui, mou|ues of. 154 

in, 243-48; primitive period, . Generoso, cathedral of, paintings, 
243-44; period of Lancet 1 24 

Gothic, 244-45; Period of Genoa, example of Moorish Art 

Radiating Gothic, 245*47; in, 13a 

Flamboyant period, 247-48 ; ( Jeorge, S., Cologne, 212 

historic periods of. 248-50 - S.. Oberccll, frescoes, 225, 

Pa inting — fresco - painting, 227 

291-92; Franco - Siennese !- S., Saloniea, 83; mosaics, 

school, 293-94; painting on 99 

glass. 294-95; miniature Germain I'Auxerrois, S., t'ans, 

painting, 295-98; examples., 248 

298-99 German Gothic Art— 

Scuiftune — in xiii. century, j Architecture, 312-18; statuary, 
272-77; in xiv. century, 277- j 315 note : pointing, 318 
79; Franco-Flemish sculp- Germany— 

tore of the xiv. century. 279-I Carolingian buildings, 189; 
82; Flemish Burgundian j Romanesque buildings, aot, 

school, 282; ivory, 285*87; 208-12; Romanesque sculp- 

list of most important works 1 ture, 222-24; miniature paint- 
in French Gothic sculpture, ing, 226; Romanesque mural 
388-90 i paintings, examples, 227 

Fresco-paintings— i Gemiignydes Pres, H, in Loirtc, 

Catacomhs, in the, 9,14 note 2 ; 184, 189. 190 
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i ji'-ji.jitji tVithodml, 3.23 i Gothic Art, .N. of the Alps— t\ifiid r 

i krv.ns, 3., lAiris, 34? I /*nf'-ffirthodnal Statuary, 268- 

l riSl's >In i 3;ir<], S,, Pwneo, oo_q, ; HulllplHfO in the frolics, 

zj-j " 269*70: development In jrili, 

I li, ii ijijft lEL Yaipoiiodlu , S„ mi ns century. 270-72; cliniait in 

nf, jSfl ■ tiljoruiin, \ 7 ?, ryu Jiiii. crmtury, 372-771 ^Lh-. 

-3 tl VdaUu, S,, Rome, i 2 ? century, 277-7*} i hranco- 

fjinth* . iihp&if!. at, 63 FltrtilSh or sic, century, 

Giovanni e Paolo, SS.. church of, ajg^Ri; neirtlsb-Jturgundl&n 

Ci amt Httfr 3 ; of ki v, and sv, century, 

-- Smn^lEla S,. Jmtilk* of, 207 - 57 ; list of most impor- 

Kucrnttn, js, 4i tnnt works or FVcnch-Gothi 

—— in Fonie, S., IraplisLeiy of. w alp Lure, aBB-uo 

Rerenmi, 43 i Grado, 170; enumpifei of build imes 

—- Maggiore, S.. Naples.; In Raretmese or IlyEindneslyEe, 
Itypantinc dMOrulion in, rofl [SB; Uaomo, iBB 

—- S,, i^Lslljea. of, MOMt! 18r- j Griera-Oriental, source of early 

Bo lut'tiJu \fonm] Christian Art, 13 

— -S., Hormcc. baptistery oF, ——- —Roman OfiuinitAt, 171-73 
Tieir r " Graeco. knmaji dement in early 

HiAtldn, ihe, Seville, [« Christian Arc, 10-12 

Glass—ja t 43, 141,226. 294 amt ' thnnnda, Arab Art in. \ see 
ante, 395 397 Alhambra} 

t Gloucester Cathedral. sr-f, 310 Grand Chartreuse, =53 fttf/c 
t lodard. K., Hildesh^hu, 21 ■ Grange, Cardinal da La, retnainS 

\ loldsimith’s work— of tomb of, in Culver Museum, 


fHvanlioe, T13, 114, 179:; 390 

Romanesque, 330 ; French* . Gn*u, Hungary, reliquary of. 
Gothic, jop-i ] 114 

lie/ dram*. 1.42, 150 \ Greece, Hysmiine a told Lecture in h 

Gothic Art, X. of the Alps— 05, 84; Tiysantloe decoratl on, 

Evolution from Romanesque, 10S 
231 ‘3* r ArchittrfHrC—t Gothic Ga eek Art - 
Cathedral, 135*50; Gothic Greek CrOi!, flic, 30; sar- 
nionastery, 2£r-£7: feudal! ccphagi from Lye Eft, fo; 

castrc, 2jB-0t; manor, 361- mosaic, 96 ; in/agiio in ivory, 

*3 ; fortified I midges, etc,. iog; tradition perfected hy 
20J-S&; I’riMiclfGotHic \-sre Ityaantines, 115; sculpture, 
fhiit fiilt ); .1 tini>r FTaaraitve a 3 n Hirf? ,i, syj - i:- ihienoc on 

i*r fiiJjistritii Am —decora- French sculpture, 274*76 

Gun nf buI Idings, 300 -1; Grenoble, CaroLLngLati buildings 
ftirniturv, 30T r ivoTy, jor; in, 104, 189 

goldsmithwork, 301-2; Grotto ferrata, mosaios in ehirrch 
IspcsLrie* and embroideries, ■ of monastery, 99 
J03-4; Offitfiring of t!u ittii&h Guadatajar, Palace of the. | nfanla t 
-■-jpjrrf i kjiglisb, 307-11; 334 

German, iTi*i3 ; nemish, Gudule, 3,, church at Ernssels, 

318-21; Spanith, 331*34; ‘ 310,319 

Portuguese, 324- ij; Guem ndc, fortified gate of 263 
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Gucsclin, Bertrand <]u, statue of, 
in S. Denis, 289 

Guillaume, fortified gate of, nt 
Cluirtrcs, 263 

Gwalior, examples of Arabo- 
Indian Art in, 157 

Hagia Theotokos, Constanti¬ 
nople, 84 

Halherstadt, Church of Our Lady, 
Saxon school, ait, 312; 
Cathedral of, 314 
Hanm-cr-RasIml, Caliph, ruleof. 
116 note 1 

Hasan, Sultan, mosque of, 130 
Helena, S., mausoleum of, 39 
and note 2 

I lenncquin de Ltege, see Jean de 

LWge 

Hercules with the Erymanthean 
boar, S. Mark’s, tia 
Hereford Cathedral, 214, 309 
Hesdin, Jacquemari de, illumina¬ 
tions by, 299 
Hilarius, Pope, 37 
Hildesheim, Saxon school of 
sculpture, 211, 212, 22a; 

Cathedral, bronze doors and 
pillar, 222, 224 

Hippolytus, chape] of, 37; 

statue of, Later.au Museum, 56 
Holy Apostles, Constantinople 
(vi. century!, 84; Snlonica 
|x. century), 84; Cologne 
(xii. century!, 21a 
Honnecourt, Villard de, album 
of, 274 and note 
Horn (Linpe Detmold), 224 
Hortus delkiarum , the, of the 
Abbess Erra, 226 
Hospitallers, 271 note 
Hospitals, 263 

Houses, Roman, origin of (lie 
Christian Church in, 5-6; town, 
262, 264, 2f6 
Huclscn cited, 60 mdc t 
Huerta, Jean del la, works of, 284 
Humayun, the Emperor, mauso¬ 
leum of, Delhi, 156 


Hungary, conquest by the Turks 
r 16 mde 1 
I hiy, 280 
Hyderabad, 154 

Ir rjNfM i.AMir controversy, 18 
and note 1, 92, 169 
Incrustation, Arab technique, 138 
Indin— 

Aral* Art, u6, 127 28, 146; 
establishment of lslaunsiu, 
116 note 1; temples of north¬ 
eastern. 14B; temples of 
central, 149-50; temples of 
south, 150-51 ; innutls t »f the 
Aral*, 152-53; Mongol 
invasion, 155; decoration of 
temples, 239 

Indian Art {see also Araho-Imlian 
Art of the New Itrahman 
Period) — 

Rise of, 142-43; ardiitectitre, 
143; sculpture, 144; minor 
arts. 144-40 
Inlaying— 

Arab technique, 138; Indian 
•57, 158 - '59 

Inscriptions, Greek, in the Cata¬ 
combs, 12 Hi dr 1 

Jntiif'lio, in Ivory, 100-11; Arab 
technique, 138 

Irene, S., church of, • bn.-muti- 
nople, 84 

Irish miniaturists, 185-86, 218 
Iron Crown of lanilnrdy, 181 
Isidore of Miletus, 74 
I slam ism, 152 

Isle de France, nucleus id Gothic 
Art, 241. 272, 273. 325 
Ispahan, buildings of, 117; rena 
mosque, 127 
Ixsognc, manor of, 28a 
Issoire, S, Paul, apse and lantern 
towt-r, 196; sculpture, 206, 
220 

Malian Art of of the Renaissance, 
231-32 

Italo-Byzantine mosaics. 96; 
decoration, 171-72 
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ltd) ,, . .. . 

LDHilwinl ifij; I Clinch 

Irc^co painting. Syi, 294 i 

TJKjdlaiVUl Eirt o£ MHlth, 1341 

t 'umliwgian -in —decoration, 
99, ioS. tja-jfii churches in 
Rome, 165-GS | Itya&ntum 
paintings in Rome, liB-bp; 
ft avenmesn sty k of ileeur ation. 
(70-71 ; arahLWSfiiral: style of 
the Lombard masters, l j-i-to 
Lfcirand-ud-d*ul*b. 15s 
Ivory— 

11 ;Ly l .Li. TO9 -1 T i HyjUincinC. 113 - 

13; Arab, rjE/CaroLingian, 
iB7j 1915 sculpture in siiv, 
century, 285-86: statuetlw, 
3B7: French biothic, jat 

JACQUKH IA Boin,:HKftlR, £,, 
I’nris, tfflW of, 243 
Jahan, Shah, 155 
Jean dt Camhrai, statues by, aSo, 
it: 1 

Jean ^c Llftee, siatii£& by, a&c, sBi 
Jean, S., Poitiers, 134-851 Imp' 
tasjeryof, ]&9 

Jean -ons l¥uz, Dlik*, tomb of, 
Dijon, 334. aS 6 
Jerusalem, 30, 7*. 

| nab uf Arc. supposed head of, its 

Orleans Museum. 3^3 

-of Armugnbe, imvt d\ 289 

-.:,l jimirlxiii, siame of, aBg 

John |L, stinuti of, by ItaLunercu, 
489 

-— V l i ■ 1 l^pe, (opsaic, j 6 fi; 
oramry of, (&?i 19° i paintings 
e&eellted under, ] 6 S 
-—— Comnenua. 104 
Julius IL, Church of, 33 
Jmnir^es, abbey church, aoS 
Just, S.. Trieste, mosaic of. 99 
Justinian, &B, 74 unit note r, to; 

mosaic in S. Vitale, 86-90 
Justinius 11 , ,his voti ve crosses, 114 

St.il Kkobau I„ mosque oF, 

Koftk, sag 


Kuilei-vi, tempi*! af h 149-30 
Kfiil Bey, mosque of, (Jaiio, 129, 
130; mausoleum of, 130 
KafatSim'iln, bsLsilicaof tf. ^imon 
iitylites, 83 

Kalb-LftzcEi, basilica of Syria, 

KflMftlfl. basilica of, 73, 83 
ICfttrie-Djamu (see Korn, convent 
church or) 

Khajumhi?, temple* of. 143, 148 ; 
examples of Arabo-Indian An 
in, 337 

Kb(iH. Lemplo of, at KbUjurahu, 

145 

Kiev (Russia), mosaics in, gfl 
KlpainnlEUboerg, abbey of, altar 
frontal, *rag 

Kmrobt Fiicden, Romanesque 
frescoes. 227 

Knights, Orders of, 17 1 Il vit 
Kocchhn, Raymond, cited, 265 
Kob-i-Nur, 356 

Kojes, K&lesl, basilica. of, 73, 83 
Koitfjt— 

lUomirr.cnts of the Seljhks at, 
728 ; the JiffdrCttS AaCiiiui 
at, 733; mosque cf Kai- 
Kholvid 9 ., 129 

Itiinijtrslrfrjj, municipal palace, 

^ l4 , , 

Kota, convent churcl 1, f.onManti- 

noptc, 9&-g7, & 

h'oinK MW HUid moscLLic. DcLltij, 
15.^ ^54 

La BAHijK-O'iUvjiE, Beauvais, 
iSq 

La itoursc (ArtoiaJ, church at, 
1 90 

f,n Cuba, in I’alermo, 13T 
La i>initS H Caen, sc8 
LaZiaa, Sicily, 1310-33 
Laaoh, near Andemacli, abbey 
eburebr i , ia 

T^aj^nmjj'e, (Cardinal, mausoleum 
Of, nt Avinuon, iS: 

Lamb, symboi of Lire, so f 53 
Ijiraps, bronze, Arab, 
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Languedoc, school of Roman¬ 
esque sculpture, 320 
Laon, Bishop’s palace, a66 

-Cathedral— 

French Gothic, 234, 344 ; keys 
of vault, illustration, 250 ; 
cloisters, illustration, 237' 
Lnteran basilica, the, 32; hap- 
listery, 37, 41; mosaics, 49-50, 
52, 189, 190; sculpture, 55 

-Museum uee under Rome) 

Latemni, palace of the. 32 note 1 
Laurence, S., church of, .Nurem¬ 
berg, 314; statuary, 318 
Laurent, S., oratory of, Grenoble, 
184; CTypt, 189 

Lawrence, 3 ., church of, fu»ri It 
mura, 32 

Lay-guilds, 305, 306 
Laxare, S., Autun, 208, 321 

-S., Avallon, 218, 219 

I-e Bon cited, 150 note 2 
Lc Mans, enamel-work, 229 
Lcnno, church and liaptLsterv, 18a 
Leo XII., Pope, 32 

-the Isauriati, 92 

Leon Cathedral, 323 
Lepantn, battle ot, 116 note 1 
Lcpuy, church of, Hnuto-I.oire, 217 
Lcttnerwand, the, 254 
Leu, &, cathedral, 244 
Lichfield Cathedral, 309 
Lichtenberg, castle of, 318 
Liget, Chappdle du, 227 
Limburg, cathedral, ti3, 114, aoi, 

31a 

Limoges, enamel, 228. 229 
Lincoln Cathedral .aoi, 214.309.3 to 
Livadia, mosaics, 98 
Liverpool, Meyer Musetim, frag¬ 
ment of diptych, 62 
Locali, the, of the basilica, 30 
Loculi , the. of the catacoml<s, 7-8, 

11 and unit 2, 15 nott 2 
I-omhnrd Masters— 

Architeciural style, 72, 107, 164, 
170 and note 1, 174-80: guild 
of builders and sculptors, 164, 

174-75: buildings, 188-89 


Lomlmrdy, archbishops «f, 177 
tiud unit 1; Carolingian gold- 
smiths, works in, 180-83 
I^>ndres (Hcrnult), Carolingian 
buildings in, 189 

Lorenzo, S., basilica of, Milan, 
34 indc 2, jfi ; mosaics, 53 

*-S.,/wv7 !c morn, Imrilica of, 

Kome, 41, 187 
I-orsch. ruins at, 183, 189 
Louis, S., 182. 231 and uc/c 1, 342. 
250. 271, 273 

-the Fat. 231 note t 

—— the Young", 231 m<te 1 
Louvain, cathedral, 310: town- 
hall, 331 
lyouvre— 

Triptych of ArbaviUe. 109, in, 
113: throne of King Dagobcrt. 
192; Romanesque arts, 329, 
statue of Philip VI,, 280. 289 ; 
tomb of Philippe Pot. 284; 
Madonna, 285, 287; Kranco- 
Siennc-sc frescoes, 293 

-palace of ll*c, 260 

Ltlbeck, 312; municipal palace, 

. 314 

Lucca, 189 

Lurina,6.12 mdc*. u/jnd «i-.v1.24 
Luke. S., monastery church, 
Livadia. 98 

-S., monastery church, I‘hoc is. 

82, 84. 94, 98 

I .ycia, Greek sarcoplutgi from, 60 

Macedonian dynasty, accession 
in 867, 92 

Maclou, S., Rouen, 247, 248 
Madonna omitfe, Athens Onti.nl 
Museum. 112; Ravenna, 112; 
Venice, 112 
Madonna— 

Earliest representations. 21-33; 
representations of, alter the 
Council of Ephesus, 167-68: 
change in method of repre¬ 
senting, 376 

Madrid, Royal Armoury, votive 
crow ns and cross, 182 note t, 192 
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M;nlui';i s {URUft.T nf, Lite Vn\par-tm^ \ Mafia, S-, hi Triialyvens, 1-93 
I I- ; l. i'11O' ||, r:u. f57 j ■—- S., til VilJ] 1 r, t'ivirhlte, L73 

Magtlalnnr.dinin'lp t>F llji".■ iJ*r/ 1, iflH, 101 

202-j -MaKgiorr, Route, 33, ,|t, 

M umli-lnu^ cathudritL 312: Htatu- 4^47, 53 

■My, 316' lunritrC-plnnv ixjDcfi--MiiRRiura, fv, Noreiu, 41 

trfan Mattie uf Ollio I,, pay ‘ —— prosso, S. Cdso, M ilan, 1 Bn 
iJtmgDflllc, skltHaiy. 316 Maries, S., Florence f i 6 j -68 

Mahmud, LSciitnii^ 132: mansDlnuii VcnlOe- 

oF. iq.| ArehttCCUire, tiy, -So-Bn, £ 4 ; 

\ 3 si isijb:!-. emu ipEes of AidtA- mosaics. 95, 99 ; Pula d’ 
Indian An ir, 157 Oro, 103, io(i itnlUfis uf 

Mahnnid IT., nioujia* of, L'on< aT^jcFs, 103; inlaid ftfiUres of 

slanEinople, 129 snmlS, Four Angels- 

Main*, ■wiLbocCr^il, aor, 3 J 3 . *24. (Oh tieutsral columns), 112: 

31? Madonna* 11 a ; bflwdnfi: 

Majolica, 139 .VleMimdcr ascending to ihc 

Majorca, pored a a nj 139 i sty Ifafutcf, San; Hercules 

M-idiocs, dlhcdin], 31A 319 a with 1 lir- Prymmuhean boar. 

Mainicytluqfy, ntiliey L-fiUrdi. ns ; S. DemEtrius (Japidcs], 

Manor, ^1-62 ] 12: Si Gcotiric (fajenrie), 112 ; 

Mans, cathedral, 24,5; jjlass, 226 paid and ivory tan Jet tn lElC 

Marble, 1 ^occwesiai], ioA T^bSUfy, My ; bnuauL 1 door, 

nuift nj; temniu of nriipsiaS 

Marco, ,SL, Rome, iS 3 , 190 church, iflA 

Marcus, Mared linus, and Danta- Marlin, 3 ,, church oF, OLvidaJcj 
*its, US,. c&Uco'mlt of, ay T73 

MirfjiiKt, UucbcSs of Flanders, -- s.. eliurth of, in the Fqi-uevl, 

BLltue of, 2&1 34 

-of Havana, icntih of, Dijon, , —— , 1 , church of London, 1B9 

aSy, 28!? .-S. h church or, Worms, 313 

^ Tariii Antiqna, S,, (Jhurch of, 1 - 3 ., the Great, Cologne, si 2 

ntirihii FflrniKijMTfioplw^i, ! MllrtlhJ, Simonr, 63, ^92 

fo; painting si i66-6(j,, 169 ! Mariinu, S., a! Monti, Home, iBfi 

Hi'tf 1, T90: dtnnimi, 3 yo - B ., in Ciefo tf are f.<« 

- Si, ri'Autoan, Milan, 173, >S 3 Apoiilnarc, Saat', Nuoto) 

—- S,, 1 id Mote, (RUHnil of, I M at villc, lean de„ 

38 mat 1 Mary Magdalene, S,, Viielajr, pa I 

-S.,de]]" Aiumirajlut, dturdt —- of lSo (.lapiiol, S r , Colognit, 

of, ^ak'rmo, 96, gg 212 

-—-S,, dp]]c (.'aocie, i^vin, 16S-S- ISouthwarkJ, 309 

--S,, dellfl Nnvicotla, konst;, - the Great at Lippsltftdt, 313 

xBB, 190 JAt/nwg,ihe, in Lite Komanesqne 

*- S., in L'apitolio f.'oloEnr s churdi, 193; yiaiftinttrnt 9f S r 

TSg Sophia, 75 

-— !i, in Goimctfin, Ravenna, j Mausoleums— 

3 ". 41, 1 3 j, ' Cunstemtini an, in Rome, 39-40 ■ 

-FG, in Porto, R avrnaa, ifid, of ibe finllan Mahmud (Ambo. 

M2 Indian), *54 ; of rdumd-iKL 
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MiiumtaiLiis- liiit/imu'd j 

diiilliih, 155; nt l 2t l j Einpnor 
Alhtf nt f'ccutidra, 155-5(1 r • 
r lVtj M nbal at Agra, 155-56 ■ : 
of tin: Emperor I tumamiu 
156 i of FhEEip (tii 1 Bold, a 9 i i 
Miiscntius, 25 note t 
Maximinnus, LiaLhs of, wed ish, 
chnpete, j-j wife 2. 36-57 
-— Biahop, En Tsujsnic m tf, ' 
Vitale, 88-qa 

M Marti, S. „ of Scissons, Evan- 
gelary ol, i$£j 
M eel inn, 125 

Medrussi* Athe, Kanin, : 

ftp 

Meer 1Uft ft - titEccninum I 
Museum, Bilik of Churles V., : 

agtf 

Mtbutr MahaE. pavilion of the, 154 
Merry, S,, Paris. 247 
Mt^hd, ruin!?, of the Mwsatfd or 
shrine t$r 

Mcaonoiiimta, 116, 126 
Me las-work, Aral) technique, 136 
Michael, fb, church of,, Eulda, 183^ 
i 3 o 

— Mont S- s 3 ^ 5 ? - 3 S 4 

-^s. 3 HildesIvHm. sit 

Michele, S,i of Monte -“vant' 
Angelo. bromo doors ofj nj 
i 3 sm —^ 

Edict of, 25 uni? 1 ; basilicas, 
29 and 34 noli 2, 36 ■ 

mosaics, jar church of 3 . 
Lorenzo, 34 naif s: baptis¬ 
teries, 41 - r Christ ion sareq- 
P--agi. 60 nule -2 - b*sElica of ! 

Ambrogio, 177-81; mosaic I 
of apse, 190; archbishops of, 
177 and note 1-7S ; Lombard 
buildings, rRft-fc ■ Cvtfa'dral 
— baptistery„ ^0 note 1; urebb 
1 :‘l-llit :■, ara unit 1 . spue, 314 
Collteiioiii in Milan — 
sImSrariauti t 10a ~ Artii&a- 
logical Mv*\')n *—head of 
Gnlln PSacEdio,^: diptych, 
62 note 1 \ diptych of the 


iEan —ion fwind 

consul Basil, nr; ol tin- 
consul Magnus. % n ; 
iUvn«ilLvr MtuiiiK, t on 1 
liiijjjnn, tyr; PtfiVfht— l*sok- 
Lmurs, in, nj; cliplydt 
of tbo I'assaoqk. iij‘ [*i»l, 
I pi : Pfddi i W. '.ili Mu. ialn 
— E'frsion curpct siv, chi- 
tnry, t jjq. 141 - Trii uhio 
diptyL-h, fix tudt 
• T no. i mj 
Miniature pgirtihg- 
| 5 y the monks, 1L9; lir-rrHOih 
*36; Finnish, 597 
Miniatures— 

Hymn tine, 100.2: E'nrQltii- 
fllhn, 585-57, cMHuples. r^o; 
Irish, jiB; work of 

the Eknediclinc^, 185;. tlto 
nA of m iniaturo, 25*5-99 
Mistm (] jroofiia}, qq 
Medina, 60 nidi - 
Moguls, ta resit, 352 
Mohfnned-ui-Ahmar, 333 iv.tfr 1 
Mohammed, rr6 mde 1 

—— El., [33 i\refi r l 
Mohaninrei^n .'iiL, 3# 

Mehesrc, ruins, ao6; cliunSi. arj, 
3 JU i cloisters, 350 
MoiturEor, ,-s ni otn<f le .w in ks of. 4R4 
^^0iU3,cQ^ library of, HavarJn, 
htomFmcsrjur ait, aaq, frontis¬ 
piece lo IfoL'ctieoiOi 599 
^ro 5 HistoTies— 

OrdlEiaEirtn, 183; Pontane-,qiie p 
aoa-3 ; tJothEc, 251-57: 
dissemiiuitron of Jitt by, 305-6 
MoEiaStiritm - 

] ’kyorEal sty Lc fonsidcd hj\ tor. 
Ijcgianisigs of 166 mVe t h t6fl- 
69 r mentis tie ortleis, 371 vide 
Mongol— 

MonLUjwyntSi 153 iwrtf iioti 3 , 
153-58 r invasion of Endia, 
■551 palace of Mengdl kahgs, 

156 

Monrcak Cathedral. 96, 57. 99 
MorWiLijcur, 305 
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MonUitoriHrui, 227 
MosiLoan^. s=y 

\ErinJu-, 7'rVtfAttt‘f r-( lift FHir'Iiti *— ' 
i' ■ ■ _ 'i id (Julia l^acidiiL, jjti ■ 
iWe i, Ga ; ]v]i[flics, iW], jyz- t 
vrus's r»f Acilulph, i ft i, i 92; 
ihl^'iiynl isliilc 1 , i Hi, i'dj, ■ q 2 ; 
iron lThj'.vii ,tiii l crown of 
Them loMnda, iBt, [92; caver j 
e T llllibe, E91, 193 
Art— 

Characteristics^ 13,1-33; ex¬ 
amples, s 32-371 dKonlofij 

1 JO 

M Oi hiJsn u, c.'iurcli of. IQ ml? of 
OIevgt dfCfisum and Mar^cirt 
do Rohan, 2B2 

itoKiics-'- j 

Romrtfl EfiLhaifiiii*, 4s Hifit l ; of 
the CoEKlantihian period of 
early Christian Art, 41-5I; 
CiGUti jdrA, £2*34 l ni "l h*; j 

Christian basilica, 63; 
HyiantLne, 81,-97; examples 
of, rft-ify ; pavement of N. 
Suphin, OunMimlicoplc', «n 3 ; 
of Homan cEven'chea, 166; 

['smilingiiin—in ll.tfy, r&£- 
d7i of S. Ambrogin, Milan, 
lSn-Si I eixmiipleE, ifkj-igo 
Muscusv, t VislJiSi n, r 13 

Meat's’ Well, by Hater, 2-83-44 

M ostjucs — 

Types-. i»n; fiuniinrr, 1 1 1 : 
iciitoireLs, 1 j r ; 3hkr .rJ 
rtjLMtjtic, jei; Aj^ra-Persian, 

137 ’ bgy ptinn, tap i o'! Ihe 

Kulnk f Mbi, E53. T34; 

nn Hufi ier, uf (lAOr, ] 34 ; Pca rf 
Mosque ;tc AgrA, 155; pre*t 
mostjue of EJeiltu, 356; 
ruosijun or Ffcliteptir, ijk6 
Jfunrn nr Oliver, 7a 
MshabhAlc. Syria, jl, 33 
Mufior, AnLonio, filed, 97 n<?ir f, 
too 

MllnsSer museum, frnntafc. 226,' 
eatUvatral, 313; munkpiftl 

palace, 314 


Mhnls, E'AJRf-ne, 29a »\>h 3 
Mistid, mosque id, Hrttai. 129 
MirmiitJ,. Arab wvwk, J3B; Liirc- 
|i|)£ii|t| SL'UlplUfL', 1 y 1 
Mtuouhin ktsilica of, 70 
Myrn, hnfiEica af, Asia Mirwr, 
73 ; §J 

Mynnn, [erra-dXUt, 2 S 6 

NaCTAIUK, S., 197 
Naples— 

t,i LflOOnshs, 14 wiVe 1 3; baptis-, 
tnry, 36,. 4C; mosaics, 53 
/to!!-, 53, 108 
Xotuliiif 9 

Nmimtwrg CathielraE. az*. 3 e 6 
Mave, pr nasiLioa, 2fl', io konuta- 
esL|i!e church, 395; of (iothic 
cathedral, 340 

Naxaire, Carenssoniie, 24j 
N'nzarn and (’elso, SS., church 
til, Kavennn, 41, 52 

-S., church of, Milan, 

Najiaraaen, cfrureh of, 7$ 
Ncfl-Mtme, ffblos., pfi 
Sea, hapListcry of, Ravenna, 34, 
37 - 38 . 41, 7930* 1, 1 

Neo-ElrahmLn icul Art, 359 
Neo-Oriental Art— 

Ityi^ntine, 67-113 ; AraEa, 
'[ifi.4j i ladirir, of Nevi r 
]?rdhmA33 I’Hind, 14^-51 1 
Anaho'fndian, 153-5^; oort- 
clu&ion, 159 
N'cpa], 134 

Xkico and Achiheo, i^S., Rome, 

1B71 mowik of arch, tgo 
Xcuhavs, Catik of, Fdohemia, 

3 ,R 

Nc-Vcrs Cat Lie dr,-tl, fric-se aad 
vcatcrspoatl, 331 
Xicrca— 

Basilica, 73. 434 Arab Art in. 
iaft; green mosqoe with 
enppla, 129 

Nicolas or Verdun, 229 
Nimbus, 54, 167 nWe 1 
Noocra, round church of^ 37 nett 
1; examples of httildings be- 
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N oot ni—f/wSin/tiif 
longing m period of the (.'ott- 
SEnntiniuQ ] Kis-iLL^n,i 
Nwinnlokj abbey of, reliquary 
of, t j 4 

Xonrcin buildings in Sicily, fit) 
Normandy, L^ 4 JtniT.ncs«j?w; build¬ 
ings, 300 

Norwich Cathedral, mi, 214 
NoityDdDM, Uijon, 347 

-dc NsnUIJy .it HanpUiir, 

tapcslries, 304 r 

—— dot Fort, Clermont, 20i, 220 

-- ka Grande, l ‘oitirrs, joi , 

202, 207, iaa 

-of E]fc: JJiMfi Ah ignon, aqu 

—— Piiris— 

Style, a 57 mr/r 1, S3B, 141. 
24a: JIliMTEStUottSy ^42; click, 
Freud) Gothic, 244 : eha pels 
or apse, French Gothic, 246 [ 
sculptures ol facade, 3701 
porch tyf the MnflAitin, s 33 . 
20g;, ixjKkihiio^s of the 
Madonna, 271 : has-ielief— 
Eoer es front life of & Stephen, 
375 i rLntue of the Good 
Shepherd, 37^; frcore of 
porch, 325 
-— Roueii, 3E5 

- Trier, 31s 

Novara — 

Raptiiiery, 36 mid note s, 41 i 
Ti-uorao diptych, 612 
Nojon Cathedral, 244 
NuEtzialeELa, Catacomb of, 34 
Nuccndxrrg, 314 

Qbeh2blll, 225, 227 
Odil iemberg, Alsace, 23d 
Ogival Art, 33a, *33 
Chile (NavarrO, church of R. 
Mary, 31* 

Omar, mosque of, Jerusalem, Xat, 
iafi 

Or.ofrluE, 35 

OlcaET-a, I’nrudiit. of, 63 
OrdelaRo Fatier, Doge, 104 
Crista, Province of, temples of, 146 


! Orldinfc, Museum of, supiwstid 
Ihsirt ilf Jrton rtf Arc, 20|, aS^ 
Orpheus, myth of, 37 
t>rvhto, Duconoof, Sias-iclidi on 
ihi- fityade, fij 

Ostia, catacomb of, on the V1.1 
, Nomeivusiia, ^ 

! OslietLsis, catacomb on. 24 

Otho |,, L'ifncsti 1-1 n statue, 224 
;-I I,. 22 ^WiVh 1 

Oltoinarshdni 111 Altafia, 103, ptty 
' Oulu, S., Rouen, 247 . 340 
i Oh iedo Oiibrdrnl, diptych, us 
OvFoid, Fioilki mi Library, juini'l 
—Christ enthroned, 3 i_V 


PAoutui, Indian, 

Fuimings [see ,sis.> Mosaic* unit 
M i nkturcsl— 

Pietorihl decoration of cnlu- 
L'uznhs, 9-16; uxiuljpk'h, 17- 
24; Con scon tin ion ivnm 1 .. 
42-513 1 rsaiujitus, 5.2-54; 
Byzantine, H4-97 E estnnipJwi, 
^B-IQ2; t'arolingiiill, LFiyEjc- 
Romanesque. N.. 0: Uic Alps, 
325-371: French, 291-99 ■; on 
glass. French art of, juj ond 
npfr rqc, ; French Cigtbie, 

! 295-98 I ftiutnj pies, ayfhgq • 

Flemish tioLhic. apS, 32 c 1 
German, 5r® 

; flj/fi J Mn) at Vunici*. rlvia il of tlU', 
[04, 333: ilinStnlion, ioj, 104 
r’alaecs, great scignarinl, iba, 
^'. 5 .dd 

' IAdn.ii.iie tThapul, ALi-la-f Ihapi'lle, 
architecture, 183 

— — I 'hapcl, Palermo, Ptiosaie in, 
(tyrantme style, 90, ^ 

--Hill, 3 fia‘ 

Pilernio, carved iiory, fi2: 
musaics, c^, ^ /Jus and 

/j; {'ft ,V, P3t 
l^tLiiia, 323 

] y al myra. TempSc of the Run, 
„7t< 77 

lTintocrator Psnllsri, pli ninturL.'iP, 
101 
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\ ',| rpli!. S r f, jij-j i k ImLIFlI ij.'i 
J' i!:l I 

Parais I" Mnaniai, -208 

I Lu'i I'i.Ii Il 1 P 1 |LJ| I Ids. ^ t ; JSkrs .1 it 1 ., rjS 

Paris, (!n 3 ]LK.-lionsi— 

I kljjjtKhUiLU" Nationals i .r ■*■ fhiif 
it fit '); i ’limy M nsnm i j«r 
fhtfi tiff? I; t ■ rAA n'l drj 
■tMfiff/A'J — diptych of the 
rtlisulj AmetasiuH, 112; 
t.'hiFsi clowning Lhc Emperor 
Hnmanus, r ry; fUdgem?* 
and thi: lEmprenj, t L3; 
tVt iim'i miittisxhlfitflft — 
tafeGet of Christ crowning 
[fie Emperor Fioraantt? I\, 
and Emprett, m; Palfilide* 
Jicwsf, 

t'iirthrnon, 242 

I'.Urus. 1 -ambert, of Jlinint. 339 i 
Paul, 3. 1 fii"r5 It- mum), sty Is, a^ t ! 

41 ; nH:SSlii:5 r .,“'46,52' ■ 
I utilise lLulut, UEj: manialiires., 
lB6, 197, 193 

-IsMinc. 3136, sici 

-1'rois ('h;Wnii!i, 205, 207 

T', i vie n mit [s— 

Roman mosaic, 43 m*fr t. 51; 
Moorish, ; 4 i earainfidcd mmi- 

h.'lULt-, 1 ^6 

Knvin— 

t 'LircjLingkm ArL in. 171; 10- 
mai:i‘> at. 17J' i .om k-ioi 
ijuiiLLings in, tfiS: Mss,:uw— 
sai™p lingua of Tluicidoi.t 
L "nrftlLngLm, 191 
JV-f i>/t 'Jbiaivttmi , iir, 16; 

■' Fwnje of the Church, tfir, 35 
PhtI nwstiuc in, Agra. 1 ” 
f’cinnio, Dicte, 173 
l^pirt, Jctdi dc Hay, uSo, 201. 

2 &J 

Pc Lick*!, 373 
F^rigord, 

Ptfrigucic*. palyne, 203-41 
churches. ojfJ, cmc6 
Persia, Arab Art in, it6, 127 : 
oocupe.don by the Turks, 116 
t>o/e 1; mosque of 1’abii, 140 


Persian Art, nS, 140^ 155 

I'eorghi Museum, nlinr uud 
1 eilieritim, ryr ■ t "Jirfstiiin suv 
copugi in 1 to mde 2 
1 J Him. pjrcuEni n warn of. 1 *rj 
j 3 \-ter and MarctdEi nrai,, KS„ 
tsl l itecdiiU of, 1H ntjjrf i j 34, 

45 = ^ 

-and MuirrdlsnLia, 5 S.. exmn- 

lery '>T, 39 rrrnlr 2 

— ArcJlblshop, of Milan, 177 
.v.-uV 2 

-— rv i \ttktino. S., lxisitica of, 
nrchEtecCun?. 37-33 ; XYkCWooho 
Snata. 32 

•—- J 5 ., tomb on Vatican, 0 m/fr 1 

Pcit^bniemgh Cathedra], 20 c, 

I **4 
I Peter e, S 


Rome, Treasury. gold 
cross of J ultima, 1X4 
IMenulnirg. R r , museum of ih« 
Ilernulnge, medallion of Jesaa 
and ibe Apostles, 113 
Phaber, \ r ol'viniiiK : . artiiicrr, 171.1 
Phililiert, t'.. iiEjtsey cliureb, 

T^ljOlt, iqj 

- S., aJsbcy cbyrdi. Toarnns, 

j 20P 

Philrp V,, the J.rjng. Uilile pre- 
! icntdd to (PnrlsJ, :*jS 

-VI,, slaHies of. by Reau- 

mtvau, 2S9 

““ ibe ]lokl of flurgundy. 

mausolcuin of, 29.3^3, 390 
Phi I i ppe Augtiste, j twrf noff! t, 

24y. 257, 272 

-Pot, tomb of, 204 

Phot is— 

Architecture, £4; mosaics, 9B 
Pjef, Crisolugo, efi,-i[>ef of, 
Ravenna, 41 

Piert t df faille. »6 
Picrrcronds, castle of, 262 
Pietro Orscolo, Lunge, 104. 

— uL Mwiio, tiwte, iGB 
—- S., dE Toseinellu in 
ViLerbo, 174, ljd, 100; eiiio- 
ritim. 172, 191 
-' 3 ., inGnado, 176, 189 
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"SbL,*"* rf ft™* 0 ™ 1f '™"“ *«. J> 4 »! 

-a. Ml VinrwJ! I oi, » L a 4 


a. 

Home, 


m v:nco]3, basilica of, PtHffue, LLilhednl, S i± 

fT ^'nf'A'rt nLr.r.-u.. _ . _ I ■ . .. 


-zsuhszr* •* *2&. *. <*•* 

K™, li.isilltii of, HanocsnoUt, | 

3 015 


of* Rome, 
ctuipd iif 


nnat I^ioca, 
Sly]i tes, 7] 
Gothic, 337, 


—— lii Aitiano, It; 
fyd, ifltj 

Pillar of -F 5 , fiVirion 
xml n&ii 

T-^Elai-jt, Arab, nfi; 

Ejtf. 240 
Pisa— 

JirEBtian snrenphapj, a; 

Uuomo, i ■ jo&mtnrj] 

buildings ip, pfij; - 
school. 27 i} 

Pius V] [S,, Pope, g a 

:-Pope, 32 

Poitiers— 

C^Knriaei building. iH.r-g=. 

1S9; N-oCirr Dame Ja Grande,, 

30 ?, 322 - eiMHjpfes yf 

Romanesque painting, 227; 

Piilace of D«kc Jtan dc , uj- Vrt trii 
230, 366 - examples of T’yKes, 6a 
erar-di Gothic sculpture,. ngp ■ 

-_ ™ CiwHednal, ipindg^T., 2.26 
296 

ChfttKLU do, fireplace, xiv. 
cctitUTy. 201 ; staiuii of Jainnc 

□ Armajpiac, sSz 
Poitou—■ 

Romanesque ehnrchEft, wb-y \ 

SCtll pLorf;, 221 J frreCOKS, S2x 
flfllrf Ita/e 

PompoSik church of, Santa Marto 

+f 

Poniiarvji, cs-tnooinb of, 34 
Pof'ais, the, buryEng-pLace $4, 3 
and nmt %; iiiBitntH nJ. M 
K01 riRnsrtbi torture, T fti ib±-hfi 
Porcelain, enuadJed, Amb ircb- 
nrque. 133-39. 

Fonrbes, esninplci of, atjp-yo 
Fort ico of Lhe PriestciifTS. Sainle- 
L-hspff2Ze B 243 

Partuemis r catacombs on ibe, 24 


lorisutLT., |r,rt h ], jo- 
A. ifcrwQi 1 , r6j r tGd 
r v^-\ 37- 

E ’re-sin'Etjrlam, 2ft 
j Fi Lsuihii, oLnoomb of~ 

RuSi^iny.-, functions, u ; stucco 
decorations* 9 it tij n t iir 1 ; 
frc&cij of the Three Children 
in the Fiery Furnace, i^and 
ntile 2 : pniotinp in on arch, 
: MadfjhJia nn.l Child, [0, 
*3 i date of paLnling&, 04 
marble, job W 


Pisan ; ProconeHmn 

tli 4 c 

Provence— 

Romanesque buildings., 2043.; 
sculpture, 213, 22} 

J^EalLrries, FO], 1 B/i- 87, spS 
J'E^chc. myth ef. 37 
i IwienHRjuif S. 3 Lqarlkacf, Ronu,-, 
4 F +4, 53 

J uy t. mhed.rtJ, sod 


Inf;inla's Frdaee, 

(JiIhlufo, S, p oomnaliL Rnme, p&7 
tJintjdlibljtirg', abbey church, arj, 
212 


KArwis, Kinsr, r ? 3 
RncDtis,, village m, fly 
kadiatiriE fiothie, ^45-47 
Raipiit, district of,, ‘temples of, 
14S 

kamret’FiTiain, pKod H i of, 141 
Rati si os Cathedral* 311. 314 
Ittveniwi— 

PaEilicas 34, 33-36, 78-79, 

843 japtistcries, f 

antJiaics, 30 32 ^ TsiaLisoEeurni* 
of, 391 boildjEUffs erperiod eJ 
CoEiscantLnian tinsihoR, 41 ■ 
ArchJilshep J s pnlaoc, mesa ics 
of, 52, pE; Sarcopha^p, flo j 
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Ravenna— nwtiuv,J 

iv<irj, r, j; ]\ivnn 1 ine ^ rej| 13- 
fftiLuic, g.| - iucisik'*, 87.131, 

“; - in- ; 

flounce mi LoniErtrH 9 tlyJc, ' 
t 6 4 ; Cardtii|ktD An— vli£ir- 

flCtLTKtbe?, 170 7 c ; erjlllijfca ! 

lm:!J in ifr-tenm'se or 
fiyuintim.’ style, i-x-\ 

flinpEts of ( 'nrolinjiian .?i ci]j> 
liiie, [93; Raven ncsn di^om- 
lion f 170-" 1; lufiidings, 3EE- ; 
nwwo —Throne yf Maxima. ■ 
105, i 3 0. IfJ, AfwieiMI 

of L'faxjf —cOner of EromFri- 
urium, he 

Kcd Palace^ Agja, 155 
Reich mum, *17 

Knparatft, K., Ffnrence, jg WlUV t 
Keymcotd, Man?*], tifrif, tflj 
Rhfcircis Cathedral— 

3 4^, 343, 245; porelies, 
[tlustrfttiod, af ?i s^-smws, 1 
274. = 7 £. 276, 277; J'ixineli 
(jdtflJg BCTirptcuTf, 2flE, 289; 
™«lfe enpilnl, ilEustratioo, 
joi f dMisubJe, 303; wall 
paintings, 303 
KEienisb school, the, ?n-u 
Roll”!!, IS,, E^I TTx ‘tf I 
RoeheviUe, tjfuTch of, ecB 
Rohati, Mar^ritp fa tomb of : 

flSl, Z .&2 

Roman Art— 

fRrojatioa of catacombs, te- 

34 1 aiclii Lra« t 36 ; jnasate, j 
nett i; Ltlc Romanesque 
47 : Romani type of i 

sarvophapi, 575 jnLnmio in ! 
ivory, 109 

Romanesque Art, N. of ih r Alps— ■ 
OHjfin or, *93-94; in England, 

21 J 141 ArritifcrtKn—qfax:, 
SCtOTEtiCS,, T 95 - 3 CU- dlLL“Lhc5 
2D0.30I r monasteries, 202.3 ; 

buildings. to3-4 ; tn 
3 'riDOe, 3 *ik|i 3 - Germany. 
“0S-12; E op Land, aJi-14; 
aenLpiort— >15-24 - ir_ Fiance, 


E ’ ! unumiiwidc Art - amit/tatf 
-:r>2 2 ; ii] Gmiiahy, 222-24 - 
|i:iiii[inff— *25-3:7; exnnaplca, 
2i 7 - minor Or :nriu L -Lti;il nrLS r 
22H.39; conclusion, 22^-30 
R«nir— 

nvi&tinDilr in, 5-7' basilicas, 
^■■ 35 : LIJf^vi i(!Sj 53; pjipan 
famklings of r coOvertoq :rLo 
cbuixbi;^ 55-54; hnotisCuiies* 
36-38 - JJlOBaiCij 52; CtuiKti^n 
mausoleum, 39-40; Emildiira 
of 1 he period of the Cori- 
siacifiniasi Ixwilicas, 41; 
“JMSoleums — e samples of 
mosaics, 525 isurcopbajii, 
55-60- ivory lK»t.cLjvorB f 6t i 
wTitrcfmm which Mtdiim] 
Art starts, 163-64; Cartriin- 
ffRm Art—aaew i^nincbcs built 
wy Popre, ; J^vzaiitrnc 

pEuntfrtfY, 1M-69; Caro- 
5 i ngiaii iLyl^ ciboriittns, 172; 
bvsi Idioms of CamLIngimi 
period^ iflj.aa; mosaics and 
■"restpes, iSjj.^a; sculcunre, 
ig> 5 t 

— CollfiiitEdnS— 

Cvi/ifeiiHf A/ustitm—huzl of 

An mlasunta „ 551 A'ircAer 
of the K-c- 
cf-uemtT fia cnatnel u, 104-5, r 14; 
Laitt-un AfvatiHit —The Good 
Wneplaercl, 56; S, H hapolyttii;,, 

56; sni coptmgti 5, 58; sarco- 
plLagua GipcntuBi jp; mosaic 
of Pope John VI[, t fmjprrKrtj 
166; niosaics, 3:90; remnina 
of dbftrinm, ego; Library of 
->- Pxalt fuvri k fttura —(ijLIc 
of Charles tnc Fal, pg5 , jS? 

3C*. iga: .7. AWtrA-Throne 
Of S. Pller, 1 is ; Strcu-awf 
Ctffttiien — Madonna end 
CbE3d, ivory tablet, no: 
Madonna and Child en- 
tlironed, m, tij, 1 G 0 ; psmd 
of Christ bJes.sing, 113; Vaii. 
cds Lifintty (see &.Jt titit) 


Ituk.w 
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Roirnsey, 201, atj 
Rood-screen, -234 

Rossnuo (Qlilii ; i. j i f Dnruun. j 
Hvan^plnTy - IHiCiratiBic mania- j 
Mires, toi 
Rossi, G, Ii. da, iri 
Rimen Qrfhutlrtl, Imnsi^n 
purcll!*, Hauil Kiynnl Gobble. 
247 (wc nirt Notre finite, Rouen I 

-palace trf, 350, 2$'> 

Rufina and SiKnnda, MS., c|in[.t ;3 
oF, mosaics, yo, 52, 

Risn-kelstein t-'aalle, _ German 
painting, 31S 
RirtolS, iho, ug 
Raw it til. bnsLlica of, Syria, 3g 


S , Rome, 16E 

fiabiiirt, 5 --, Iwsil^n of, Rome, 33, 1 
41; inoanics, 4^, ; carved | 

wooden doo/, or; sculpture,, 
151 

Sninte Cbnpc'Lc— 

Si/fr, 341-43, 346' history, 
*42-43; ijltutivitifiin, ^-i, 343: : 
sLaiuen, 274, Siyh - J'iL“nL'Ji 
Gothic sculpture, aBE; oiaa- 
ment, 291; windows, 295 ;| 
Kvtmgetiuy (1 tibl iottui'ijite; 
^iUlotmtc, f'flfls),, 398 

Saintouge, 22 c 

Malaria Vetus, Via, cniaeomh on 


the, 34 

Salerno, Duoiuo of, bronze doors, 
1 c 3 

Splist:ury Cathedral, style, yrS, 
300: tomSis, 310 

—— PsnlLcr, Tbilisi! Museum, 

2 g 3 

Salonika--- 

M usafcJi. 51, By, 96 i bniilit'iis, 
71 f S. .Sophia, 73; archi¬ 
tecture, 03, 84 

Salvatore, K., ALrani, decoration, 
108; bronze doors, iij 

-S, h lircecia-^- 

-Frngcncnt of aw hone, ljt\ 
style, IJh, i 33 ' sculp juit , 

191 


i 

I 

■ 


i 


Sarcophagi— 

J'jirly Christien, yi-!io; pagan, 
jy i itirfitpAngj yi ■ 

*th, cm tiny, 37b mv, cen- 

t’hy, 3H2-H4 

StmiRtil n, palace iUlIim, ifcl rJiVr t ? 
£ i *7 , 

ooVciPirl \rt—■ 


AiL-ljintiurp, 73,7ft, Bo \ rnnnie! 
work, lo^; deL-tifatinn, 1127: 
designs 1 ram SaEsan id models, 
rrs i the .Sas'nnid period, 
11 a - motifs, 33 3 

Salira, S,, Ijitpliiiery, Mda.it, 376 
anJ 2, 177, iflfl 
S^liimiu, S., Tontonse, 20$ 
Sau]"a;ji r dltirch, 3 c 3 
Savin, S., Phiioo, style, nnd, 207 - 
frescoes, 225 iind note, 227 
Sason school, sri 
iSchwws, Khr-i adori, 337 

fkniLphire (A¥ »If*> Arptit'afr 

htnAittgh] — 

Lirly Christian, 5^-63; Uyznn- 
tine, To-j-ia; Jnduin ol Rrw 
Brohniiin TVridd, I44 \ Quo- 
jiiijjLnn, lyo-pr: Romanesque, 
N. or she Alps. 213-24; 
Gothie, N. of ltn L Alpts, 367- 
no, rill, peniary, 170-7^; m 
hViinor:. ayi-'d ; F/eJlLh 

Goth ft, 272-791 t ] reek, 273; 
Gothic, xiv. cnstiiT} 1 , 377*7p | 
Franoo-Pleniish of aiv. oeu- 
[■ury, 379.07; Rlerniall-TViir- 
^iLMiliniL of iiv, and x?, 
centuries, ifl2-3g; E J reneh 
CJothie, list oF intporlant 

wniks, 388-90 r Rnfitiah 

Oolliie, 310-11 ; rieniiih 

GerUile. 321; Spanish Gorhie, 

St'hnstban, eatneomb of, print- 
ingF, 34 

—- -S,, churefi oF+ 7 
Seoindrw, -■ t q ti 4;0Z monuitients, 

LSelgensindt, ttisilieM ctUirelirtj 
103 
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Seljfftks, mnftunwrtW, at Konia, 
123 

Sftmur, djuneh, 208 
5ml is Cathedral. 244 
Sms Cntbudrai, windows, 295; 
tapesirios, 304 

—— Oiail I^IIITIC {jif, jng mj** I 

SupLijiuus SeiffinH* 7 
Setflias and Haechus, 5S, , church 
or, ConsUiJiinoplL:, 72, Bo, 84 
Seritin, S , church, Toulouse, 39A 
Ml 

ScT^EiaigJip, cbtJTch &T, fi ijfllfln- 
esnue. an? 

Seville, PaW of Alcaiar, 117, 
232; mosque of, and the 
Girnlda. 3 3 a 

Sfarra. Castedlo, term - coda 
amphora 3S t fivigmeiHi in r 

. v 

Ship, symbolic, an 
Sicily ™ 

ByrcmtEne Art, 69; cycles, 
mosaics, 95, 5ft; /,« Zi*a t 
133; Arab Art, u fi. 130-31 
SicuLo-N omian ArL. 124 
Simon fiiylites, S., tmsiEiea oF, 
at KaTat 3im : fln, 70-71, 83; 
baptistery oF, 7a 
Sixtus l£I, PO[m% 37 
-S. p chapel oh 3+ &>lt? 0, 39 

(ll(d Htdi r 

Stui^y, Klaus (hficolasj, work of, 
2S2, 2B3, 284 
Snest, 3T3 

Soissons Cathedral, S44 f 243,30* 
SoloraOm, teinpLi; of r 126 
Sophia, S,, Constantinople— 
JUustratioiss* 57, 75. 76, 77; 
architecture, 69,. 74 erut note 
2-73.84 \ decoration—cupola, 
36. 154; Hiosik*, E^. 92-9,5, 
9fl f ioB r OriebLo-[ante capital, 
107; bio.i ze doors, 113 
— SL, Kiev, mosaics, 96 
-"— S. t Salomes, 73, 83 
Sotrreoso, Tnuscmmr to® 

Sowraa, pai^Sdmb of, pafot- 
i*S*. =4 


South Kensington. ^nsEoiu, 
stnlunStu- Mi-dent ho and Child, 
109 

Sradhttfcll Cacjmdra], 201 
South-west school of sculpture, 
221 

Spain, Araljo-MocTtsb Art, 116, 
131-37 

Spulato, tomb of DL«letiau *1,7-3: 

7 F it «1 lii 1 

Spanish-C.ctbic architecture, 321- 
23 ‘ scuipLiuc, 323-2* 

Spanish Orders of Knights, 371 
nets 

Spemafln Museum, the Ma denim 
d&rte, 267 

Spjrri, CftibedraJ or, Roman¬ 
esque, 201, 210, 2 [2 
Sri Rangam, pagoda, 5^0, 131 
Stalactites, ornamental ion with, 
ia Arabian mrblte tort, im, 
iSs, fSS, *35 
Si HiUiLry— 

E,utI;h Christian, 33-516; cathe¬ 
dral, □ cable style, 268-69 \ 
statues oF the xiiL century, 
374-76i portraiture in, 279: 
Slatucdes ia ivory, xiv, pw> 
lury, nSi, s?7 

Snseples, 236, 214 jtofe 
Stefano, S.„ ilologtia, i 83 
— Ru'jor.do. church of, 
Rome, arc hi Lecture, 34, 36, 41 ■ 
1 m nsaie, 189 
f>1eEn3viae“ 

Rasdieal chbrehes, 183- Cflro- 
lifigiaa buildings, 1B9 
Siephtn's, S.. Nefftich, 311 

-5b, Sens, 244 

- 53., Vienna, 314 and nats 

Strass&ur/ Calbedralj 312. 314 
naft, 5bS-'7 

Sira^atmfl Ccllectinn \w undtr 
Rmne) 

30 

SuLffimaui If., mosque of. Con- 
stnmiirople, 199 

Sulumreb, roftvtijiwm 0/ Khads- 
inindeti Kiita at, z*j 


Index , 
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Symbols, IP-T4, 17-23, 53^4 
oynnuicus, Pope, 32 
Syracuse, Cm n$/e 2 
Syria-- 

I icRS, 69-75; Byzantine 
architecture, 83; Arab Art, 
116, S3iS; occurred by Turks, 

Il6 jit-vVr 1 

Td&itffttti of Roman house, 3, 
Tftbrt!, mins of the blue 
1*7, 140 

Tafklsfi, ljaalica of, Syrm, St 
Taj Mahal, Agra, 135.56 
Tnnogra, aSfi 
Trujott, tisnplq &f, 1 qo 
TapesETy of Gothic piTiod, 302-4, 

Taurin, S,, church of Evuui, 

reliquary, 303 
Tfkf'fir'-Sei'ai, ruins, 87, £3 
Templars, ±jt aofe 
Temples, Indian, r43-51 
Teudoio, S., Rome, ruosaic, ago 
Term-cotta, enamelled, Arab 
(eeli'piqtie, 13B 

Terra d'OLrinito, chapels of 

anchori te monks, pg 
Tcuteiia, S-, Verona, 188 
Tewkesbury, abl>-y church, 214 
Theban dynasty, 53 noU 2 
—— legion, Saints of the, relics, 
asg 

Thelcla, eaincomb of, 24 
TheodediruJ-n, erwn of, i8a-32 
Theodora, Em press, in mosaic in 
S. Vitale, 8g-go 
Theodore Mctocbila, 97 

- 3., church of, Athens, 84 

Tlicodorfc. mausoleum of, 40, 
pabee of, 170, t EE 
Theodosius, 30, 33, divroD;> of 
Roman Empire, 67-66, 6E mtfe t 
-— (Pf. statue of, al Barletta, 55 
'iTtrason, caLFtconib of, 24 
Tiburtirift, Via, catacomb on the, ' 
34 

Tiles, in Mfls&rish Art, 133 
Tb-imala ■ Nayak, palace ot, 
Madura, 157 


i oedorn, S, f church of, Romo, 
mosaics, ifiA 
TcMn— 

Tower of aim Kim. 123’ mosque, 

I, , r . z 3 2 ' ™tlicdnfll, 333, 334 

J onMifi, K, an Limine, Almenno, 
tji, ififl 
Tondis— 

Patrician, given for Christian 
iie[m|ciirc 5 , ti; Arab cuamples, 
tay; tomb of the Etnperrar 
AiLamjh, Delhi, jy,: niLi. 
century, 37*77;: tomb of 
Ring Dagol-KTt, 377 ; in 
Grrtosa of Dijon, 2E4-S.3 
TorccPo—■ 

Dimmer, and Santa Rosea, 171 ; 
Iruildmps in Ravenncse or 
Bycuntino styte, 1 B |; Caro- 
lingiaji sdulptsu i, ipi - mosaic, 
Byzantine, 99 

Tmrtona. sarenphfcgj, to tutft 2 
ToaCqnoEta, Lcenbiirrl buildings, 
i&fl ; Sion Pietro, eiborimn, 191 
Toulouse, dtnnch of fv Saturnin, 
sod,, sjd 

Toumai L'arhbrJijil, 333 
TtJUrnus, abbey cnUrtli of E 
Philibert, 208 

Tower ol London, chapel. 214 
— of the fiuii, Toledo, 133 
Trajan Pillar, 5*2, 33a 
Tr<nnnk^ 254" 

Trier, ESrbliothck, minia lures— 
Golden book of the Abbess 
Ada, ago 

Trieste, mosaic, gg 
Trborium, 23b, 24b 
Troptilmr, S' 3 ., Arles, 222, 227 
TfOjHBs, Cathedral, 343; church 
of 5, LblcLin, French Gothic 
sculpture, 2&B 
TruwriiK, 270 

Tnlujij mosque of, Cairo. 121, 
> 3 ° 

TuKjLilus, Brother, 167 
Turehint. hiue L ia0, ■.;; 

Turin, Valentino park, model of 
feudal castle, afii note 1 
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Tut key, Ami i Art i n, 3 28, ] 29, 140 
Turman in, of, Kyrta, 

70. R d 

] u&cam', a 64 

l" t.M C-CLtlH.'djtll, 31 4 Arid H(dt‘ 

I'] pda, basilica, zfi 
t'lpssrs, mylh of, 3; 

Urtnn, S. r Troyes, abbey dtOTCl), 
M 7 

Vrbi no, perfidal rt ware, L39 
L’tnedjt, Bil)|joih 41 t~- Psalter of 
time of Luiiii lli-z Pious, i 3 G, , 
190 

VMsnrt Cathedral, 305, ap7 
Valencia Cathedral, 324 
Valenciennes MusKim r tapesliy, ' 
8 ^ 

V H iLenUnfciii IL, 32 
ValenlLpn*, 8., catacomb of, £4 
Valerian, EmperOr, 9 
Valladolid, 323, 334 
ValpotEcclla, Verma, Loatbard 
tnri]dSr)Efl, ]0S; Carofingian 
sculpts ire,, 150 
Vatican— 

Crypt, aarrophagut of Junius j 
■ Bassuii, £9; (soTtra.Lt of 
1 Mpe ) olio VII.. ] 67; Li#rn*j< t 
46 jTiU s 2, ins, 190, 191 ; 
Aftnfii id , sarcopriapiis fro-m • 
puBpleiitn or K, Hrfena, 39 
and note 3,40,5JI; EiStons, ] 00 
And note 1 

Vaticana, EkasiEica, brenic statue 
of 8, I’fejcr, 5,6 noli 3 ; mosaics, 
i *7 

Vatican*), Movie, 35 
Vatopccd ion on Mi, Allies, 99 
Vaults— 

R nnsa isesquc, 157^99: inter¬ 
secting, 033; ogival, 307-8; 
pendulous, 3 it 
V enantitis, oratory of, 30 
Vcr ansio, Son, oratory of, R ante, 
iG6 f 167 
Venice— 

8. Maries, m that title; Dy- 


i Venice —eantiiwtd 

jamint; architecture, 84: 
Afttreigna ijhmryi minia- 
■ litdh, 302 ; 3 Syzanlfio." decora¬ 
tion, 99, ioH tjvd a,/Ias; Ami) 
work. i3@; Katren nose or 
B-JtZtUHjht style, 1B0 
Veniusr, A.. iiStd, 105 and note r 
Verona— 

Christian sarcophagi, 60 <wd 
note s ?; L\ mti r , note 
I ; IjnnrinrrL buildings, iSS ‘ 
Carol intgion Art. 193 
Vespasian, Emperor, 6 
Vemlay, abbey churcit, aos-g, 208, 
316, 221 

Vk [ berry), JflcniirWKSque mural 
paintings, 337 

Victor r 8., r 'n thin rfVru, 36 
Victory, Tcm pie of the Wi ugl oss, 
2-42 

Vicn na— 

Cabinet diptych or Empress 
Irene, 313:. ipipenal jrea - 
jure, Eviugtffaiy of Cb«rlfr 
mfiflne. 186, 190: Library, 
subjects from Genesis, 4G 
wart 2; mi nip lures, 102 r 
Museum, diptych, 6= twit 1 
Vigua Massimo, catacomb tinder, 

Vifltn, S. r Cen^y-Ia-Firet. 20S 
Villa a CastJgLionc d'O'ona, 
chureh of, 29 Jtn?rt 
Wnccrrt die ikauvais, 26a 
Vincenzo in l'mLC, MilSh, 173, 
176, i£S 

—— 8-, ?I>bev of, 169 start i, 190 ■ 
— S,, Galluuo, iflj 
Vitale, Kan, Rawnna— 
Arehiicclnrc, ^4 note a, 70^ 78-79> 
84; mosaics of, 69, E7-9T. 9P : 
illuntrations, 7®, 79: inverted 
pyramid capital, tc^; undulat- 
ln$ vast; oaptie!, toy; siair- 
eese loivera, 170 
ViLtoifc, San, Rivenna, 170,188 
Volvino, palliotto by, in 3 . Am- 
brngio, 178,185 note 1 
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WATCH.JOttlvRS, Ek 3 /ft* i 
WechscThur^ «;hy rc .]v ln , ^ 
Wells t'ruIiH'i;]r;'i3, 3™ 

^Verve, Klaus (NlcoJus) dn-. aB?- 
®4 

^ esS minster Al djiy, 309, jtcl 11 
—-™ Hfl.ll, ^09 
Wi!pert r 16 

Winchester,, Fk-ncdkLwnncil, njfi; 

Giithednir^ aa^., 310 
Windsor Cn'st]e r ito 
WoreestET £ .jithedrAI, 314. 

Worjius Cathedra], ^gi, aso SXI 
31S 


Muff*, Ityziiminp, 

And;, 1$j \ Jrdiiidi 137, 153 

WiKK .\ 3 jjiiter, jog.' af 

330 

XRf^p ^Itwn.ir liut, 3^ 

\ricisi L Sillni, nncienc h:i i2djiii r ' 

364-^ 

Zat.JIARiAJI, Pope, I&J 

j^iira, itkx ijj3 

^'IW; ^irs, Ttja 

ZinKS aS l^ndLas, 45, m 












































